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CURRENT RECORD OF THE ASSOCIATION. — 


Tue principal events in the history of our Association since 
the appearance of the first volume of Transactions, have been 
the Annual Meeting, held on the 13th of October last, in 
Boston, and the General Meeting, which took place, in New 
York, on October 26, 27, and 28. 

The former was attended mainly by members from the New 
England States. The first business was the consideration of the 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws proposed and 
submitted in behalf of the Executive Committee. Drafts of 
both instruments were read and referred to a committee. The 
nomination of officers was entrusted to another committee. 

The President then proceeded to deliver the Annual 
Address. In his opening remarks, he paid a tribute to his 


predecessor, Professor William B. Rogers, who was compelled » 


by sickness to abstain from active participation in the labors of 
the Association. He referred briefly to the history of the 
Association, and to the favorable auspices under which it 
entered upon the fifth year of its existence. He dwelt upon 
the new features introduced in the course of the year in the 
organization of the Association in the Standing Committees 
in each of the four departments, and in the local Executive 
Committees in New York and other Eastern cities, both of 
which he showed had greatly added to the working capacity 
of the Association. He enlarged upon the work of the As- 
sociation during the year, and in conclusion spoke of its great 
opportunities for usefulness, of which every day brought new 
evidence. 

The address of the President was followed by the reading 
of reports from the officers of the Standing Committees on 
Education, Health, and Jurisprudence, in which an account of 
the work in these departments was given. 

The Secretary next read a lengthy report of his labors since 
he assumed office in the preceding month of November. 

The Secretary was followed by the Treasurer, who read a 
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statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Association, 
from which it appeared that, since the last Annual Meeting, the 
former amounted to four thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars, and the latter to four thousand eight hundred 
and forty dollars. 

The Committee on the Constitution and By-Laws, having 
been invited to report, submitted the drafts which had been 
referred to them, without amendments, and with the recom- 
mendation that they be adopted, in which the meeting con- 
curred. 

The Committee on Nominations, under the provisions of the 
new Constitution, reported the following list of officers for 
the year 1869-70: 


President, Samuel Eliot. 

Secretary, Henry Villard. 

Treasurer, James M. Barnard. 
Executive Committee. 


Emory Washburn, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
J. S. Blatchford, Miss A. W. May, 

G. G, Hubbard, Mrs. C. H. Dall, 

John D. Philbrick, Mrs. S. Parkman, 

Dr. E. Jarvis, F. B. Sanborn. 


A revised list of Corresponding Members of the Association 
was presented and accepted. 

The President read a communication from the Secretary of 
the New York Prison Association, announcing the proposed 
holding of an International Congress of persons interested in 
prison reform in Europe, during the next or the following 
year. The President and Mr. F. B. Sanborn were appointed 
delegates to the Congress. The meeting then adjourned. 

As already stated, the General Meeting in New York was 
held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of the last week 
of October. The programme arranged by the Executive Com- 
mittee was fully carried out, with a single exception, namely, 
the omission of the paper on Technical Education, by Pro- 
fessor D. C. Gilman, of Yale College, who was unable to be 
present. All the papers read on the occasion are printed in 
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this volume, excepting that of Mr. George William Curtis, on 
Civil Service Reform, which is not published, at his request. 
The meeting voted to address the memorial printed on page 
157 to Congress. Mr. David Dudley Field was requested to 
represent the Association at the International Law Conference, 
to be held at Paris in 1870. 

The Session attracted much attention and produced an ex- 
cellent effect, of which the liberal pecuniary aid extended to 
the Association by its friends in New York, and the numerous 
accessions of new members, there and elsewhere, since the 
meeting, furnish the best evidence. 

The Philadelphia members of the Association in November 
undertook the formation of a regular Branch of the Associa- 
tion in theircity. Their efforts were successful, and an organ- 
ization, similar to that of the parent Association, was perfected 
before the close of the year. The executive officers are: Hon. 
William Strong, President ; Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, Secretary ; 
and Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Treasurer. The Philadelphia 
Branch already numbers over a hundred members. 

A statement of the particular objects at present pursued by 
the Association is due to the members who are not in regular 
communication with the General or Local Executive Com- 
mittees. 

In the department of Education, the compilation of Rules 
and Regulations, and Standard Catalogues to facilitate the for- 
mation of Public Libraries, in which, a number of competent 
members have been engaged since last spring, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will soon be offered to the public in print. 

The Standing Committee in the same department have 
given constant attention since last winter to the subject of 
Popular Education in Art. The establishment of Museums of 
Art and the introduction of reproductions of classic works of 
art in public schools being considered the best means of de- 
veloping better artistic taste among our people, the Committee 
directed their attention mainly to these objects. The methods 
by which they propose to attain them are mentioned in the 
latter part of this volume. 

The same Committee have also considered the subjects of 
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Industrial Schools in connection with common-school education, 
and of Nautical Schools for the commercial marine, and plans a) 
for the establishment of such are in the course of preparation. 
The low condition of American chartography and the means 
of improving it, as well as the shortcomings of the text-books 
used in our public schools, constitute further subjects of 
enquiry. 

The principal subject now occupying the attention of the 
Standing Committee on Health is the publication, under the 4 
auspices of the Association, of popular tracts on sanitary a 
topics. 

In the department of Economy, the principal undertaking is j 
the preparation of a hand-book for immigrants, the proposed a 
character of which was described in the first number of the i 
JournaL. The collection of material for it has been progress- 
ing for some months. 

’ The Standing Committee on Jurisprudence have been and 
are still endeavoring to prepare the way for reforms in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, in the use df the pardoning 
power, and in other directions. The same Committee, in com- 
pliance with the request of Mr. John Stuart Mill, have recently 
made an enquiry into the history of the ballot in this country. 
Mr. John A. Lowell, the Trustee of the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, having kindly assigned a course of lectures to the 
Association, the executive officers have been engaged for 
some months in making up a list of twelve lecturers from 
among the members. It is with no small satisfaction that 
they announce their complete success. The following is a list 
of the lecturers and subjects: 


C. C. Perkins—Art Education in the United States. 

F. L. Olmsted—Public Parks. 

Professor Francis Bacon—Civilization and Health. 

S. A. Duncan—The American System of Patents. 

Professor D. C. Gilman—Scientific and Technical Instruc- 
tion, abroad and at home. 

Professor Benjamin Peiree—The Coast Survey. 

Professor Raphael Pumpelly—The Chinese Question. 
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4 E. L. Godkin—Rationalism in Legislation. 
a William B. Ogden—The Material Growth of the North-west. 
. Dr. George Derby—Air in some of its Relations to Health. 
President T. D. Woolsey—Definition and Sphere of the 
Police Power. 
David Dudley Field—Representation of Minorities. 


The course will begin in the latter part of February, and 
terminate early in April. 

The lectures will form the contents of another volume of 
Transactions, which will be issued in the course of the spring. 


~ 
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IMMIGRATION. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1869. 


Tue subject of the paper which I am about to read has been 
announced too vaguely. I do not propose to speak of immi- 
gration in general. I shall treat of immigration only in its 
connection with this country, and especially with the port of 
New York. I shall lay before you conclusions drawn from a 
long and careful personal observation of causes and results, 
failures and successes.. I shall discuss my subject under the 
following heads : 

1. Why do people emigrate, and who are those who emi- 
grate ¢ 

2. Why is the United States the favorite land of the emi- 
grant ? 

8. What is the capital value of immigration to this country ? 

4. How does immigration affect the population and wealth 
of this country ? ae 

5. Is immigration a matter of State or of national concern ¢ 


IL—WHY- DO PEOPLE EMIGRATE, AND WHO ARE THOSE WHO 
EMIGRATE ? 


From the remotest ages down to the present day, from the 
first Phoenician and Greek colonies down to the settlement of 
our Pacific coast, two principal causes have always induced 
emigration and led to the establishment of new states and em- 
pires, viz., political or religious oppression and persecution, 
and social evils, such as want of prosperity or insecurity, lack of 
employment, famine, and high prices of living in general. In 
modern tinies, either of these causes has proved powerful 
enough to produce emigration on a large scale from certain 
countries. People who are happy and comfortable at home 
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do not emigrate; the poor and oppressed only, who cannot 
find a fair reward for their labor in the land of their birth, or 
who feel themselves obstructed and thwarted in their religious 
or political aspirations, seek to better their condition by a 
change of country. 

The territory which constitutes the present United States 
owes its wonderful development mainly to the conflux of the 
poor and outcast of Europe within it. The adventurers who 
discovered and first settled it belonged to the feudal aristo- 
cracy of Europe. SBeing neither able nor willing to work, they 
failed and perished, and gave way to the so-called lower classes 
of society—to the sturdy farmer and the industrious mechanic. 
Feeble as their efforts were in the beginning, the toils and suf- 
ferings, the patience and perseverance of these voluntary and 
involuntary exiles have, in a comparatively short time, built 
up a powerful commonwealth, the proud structure of this Re- 
public, which in itself is the glorification, the epopee of free 
and intelligent labor. 

In order to better understand the subject, it is necessary to 
glance back at the condition of immigrants to this country in 
the last century. The great majority of them, at that period, 
were very poor people, so poor that they could not pay their 
passage, and in order to meet the obligations incurred by them 
for passage-money and other advances, they were sold, after 
their arrival, into temporary servitude. During all the last 
century, the prepayment of the passage was the exception, and 
its subsequent discharge by compulsory labor the rule. The 
ship-owners and ship-merchants derived enormous profits from 
the sale of the bodies of emigrants, as they charged very high 
rates for the passage, to which they added a heavy percentage 
—often more than a hundred per cent.—for their risks. But 
the emigrants suffered bitterly from this traffic in human flesh. 
Old people, widows, and cripples would not sell well, while 
healthy parents, with healthy children, and young people of both 
sexes, always found a ready market. If the parents were too 
old to work, their children had to serve so much longer to 
make up the difference. When one or both parents died on 
the voyage, their children had to serve for them. The ex- 
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penses for the whole family were summed up and charged upon 
the survivor or survivors. Adults had to serve from three to 
six years, children from ten to fifteen years, till they became of 
age; smaller children were, without charge, surrendered to 
masters, who had to raise and board them. As all servants 
signed indentures, they were called “indented servants.” 
Whenever a vessel arrived at Philadelphia or New York, its 
passengers were offered at public sale. The ship was the 
market-place, and the servants were struck off to the highest 
bidder. The country people either came themselves or sent 
agents or friends to procure what they wanted, be it a girl 
ora “likely ” boy, or an old housekeeper, or a whole family. 
Among the records of this traffic there is a characteristic anec- 
dote about the wife of Sir William Johnson, the Indian agent, 
and most prominent man of Western New York, in the middle 
of thé eighteenth century. Catharine Weisenberg had arrived 
in New York a poor German orphan girl, and had been sold 
as an indented servant to two brothers, Alexander and Her- 
man Philipps, farmers in the Mohawk Valley. Catharine soon 
became the belle of the settlement, and was courted by a great 
many swains ; but none of them was rich enough to buy her. 
Johnson, when passing by, saw her, and at once resolved to 
make her his wife. He offered one of the Philippses five 
pounds, threatening at the same time to give him a sound 
thrashing if he did not voluntarily part with the girl. Philipps 
knew that Johnson was the man to make good his word, took 
the five pounds, and sold Catharine to Johnson, who married 
her at once. The match turned out excellent. 

“ Robust farmers and sturdy mechanics,” says D. von Buelow, 
the celebrated military writer, who first visited the United 
States in 1791, “find a very easy market. At times, however, 
an unsalable article creeps in which remains for a long time on 
the shelf. The worst of these articles are military officers and 
scholars. The captain who imports that kind of goods does 
not know the market. I have seen a Russian captain for more 
than a week on board of a vessel, heavy as ballast, without being 
able to obtain a purchaser. He was, in fact, unsalable. The 
captain of the vessel entreated him to try, at least, to find a 
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purchaser, and in order to get rid of him, he offered to sell him 
at a discount of fifty per cent. He sent the captain on shore to 
make the people take a fancy to him; but it was of no avail, 
nobody had a mind to buy him. The Russian always spoke of 
stabbing with bayonets, which, he said, he had often practised 
against the Turks and Poles. Strictly speaking, the use of the 
bayonet was the only art he had mastered. Finally, the captain 
and consignee released him upon his promise to pay his passage 
after six months, and flattered him with the hope of obtaining 
a schoolmastership in the country. He really obtained it. 
What he will teach the boys and girls I do not know, unless it 
‘be the bayonet exercise.” 

Peasants and mechanics generally got along tolerably well. 
Much, of course, depended on the character of the master. 
There are instances of immigrants having been treated worse 
than cattle, and driven to work with blows and kicks, so that 
the colonial authorities had to interfere. The better educated 
a man was, the more he had learned at home, the worse it was 
‘ forhim. Hard drinking and suicide were often the fate of the 
unfortunates of this class. Parents sold their children, in order 
to remain free themselves. When a young man or a girl had 
an opportunity to get married, they had to pay their master 
five or six pounds for each year they had still toserve. Yet a 
steerage passage never cost more than ten pounds. Run- 
away servants had to serve one week for each day, one month 
for each week, and six months for each month of absence. If 
the master did not want to keep his servant, he could sell him 
for the unexpired time of his term of servitude. It was a daily 
occurrence that whole families were separated for ever. In 
short, the whole system was utterly vicious and little better than 
slavery. It was only slavery for a term of years, but in all 
other respects just as cruel and iniquitous as that form of 
bondage. 

This mode of making the immigrant pay his passage died out 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The last sales of 
passengers are reported in 1818 and 1819 in Philadelphia. We 
do not hear of indented servants after 1819, when immigration 
began to consist of a much better and well-to-do class of people, 
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IMMIGRATION. 5 


and the United States first intervened in behalf of this important 
economic interest. 

From 1775 till 1815 immigration had been very slim, partly 
on account of the American Revolution, and partly on account 
of the wars ending with the overthrow of Napoleon I. In 
1818 Dr. Adam Seybert, member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, in his valuable “ Statistical Annals of 
the United States ” (pp. 28 and 29), wrote to the following effect : 
“Though we admit that ten thousand foreigners may have 
arrived in the United States in 1794, we cannot allow that an 
equal number arrived in any preceding or subsequent year, 
until 1817.” Samuel Blodget, a very accurate statistician, 
wrote, in 1806, that from the best records and estimates then 
attainable, the immigrants arriving between 1784 and 1794 did 
not average more than 4,000 per annum. Seybert as-— 
sumes that 6,000 persons arrived in the United States 
from foreign countries in each year from 1790 to 1810. 
Both averages, however, seem to be too large; 3,000 for 
the first, 4,000 for the second, period named is a very liberal 
estimate. 

The difficulty experienced in disposing of property at satis- 
factory prices prevented many from leaving the Old World 
immediately after the close of the Napoleonic wars. But the 
great famine of 1816 and 1817 drove several thousands over the 
ocean. Here it may be stated that, from that time forward, the 
material and moral causes of immigration, above alluded to, 
regularly governed the numerical proportions of the influx of 
Europeans into the United States in successive years. To prove 
the controlling influence exercised over immigration by material 
misery, on the one hand, and political oppression, on the other, a 
few statistical data will suffice. 

While, in 1826, of 10,837 immigrants 7,709 came from the 
United Kingdom, in 1827 their number increased to 11,952 out 
of 18,875, and in 1828 to 17,840 of a total of 27,283; but in 
1829 their number fell to 10,594 of 22,530, and in 1830 to 3,874 
of 23,322 souls. These fluctuations were due to the great com- 
mercial panic of 1826, and the distress in the manufacturing 
districts of England, as well as the famine in Ireland, which 
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drove thousands from their homes who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would never have thought of emigration. 

Again, in Germany, where the abortive revolutionary 
movement of 1830-1833, the brutal political persecutions by 
the several state governments, and the reactionary policy of 
the federal diet, as well as a general distrust of the future, pro- 
duced an unusually large emigration: In 1831 only 2,395 
Germans had arrived in the United States; in 1832, 10,168 ; 
in 1833, 6,823; and in 1834 to 1837, the years of the great- 
est political depression, 17,654, 8,245, 20,139, and 23,036 re- 
spectively. 

The emigration from Ireland, which from 1822 rose much 
beyond its former proportions, reached its culminating point 
after the great famine of 1846. During the decade of 1845 
to 1854 inclusive, in which period the highest figures ever 
known in the history of emigration to the United States were 
reached, 1,512,100 Irish left the United Kingdom. In the 
first half of that decade, viz., from January 1, 1845, to 
December 31, 1849, 607,241 went to the United States, and 
in the last half, viz., from January 1, 1850, to December 
31, 1854, as many as 904,859 arrived in this country. With 
this unprecedentedly large emigration Ireland had exhausted 
herself. Since 1855 her quota has fallen off to less than one- 
half of the average of the preceding ten years. . 

Almost coincident, in point of time, with this mighty exodus 
from Ireland was the colossal emigration from Germany which 
followed the failure of the political revolutions attempted in 
1848 and 1849. Already in 1845 and the following years the 
German contingent of emigrants to the United States showed 
an average twice as large as in the same space of time previous 
to the year named. But a voluntary expatriation on a much 
larger scale resulted from the final triumph of political re- 
action. The coup Weétat of Louis Napoleon closed for all 
Europe the revolutionary era opened in 1848. In the three 
years preceding that event the issue of the struggle of the people 
against political oppression had remained doubtful. But the 
2d of December, 1851, having decided the success of the 
oppressors for a long time to come, the majority of those who 
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felt dissatisfied with the reactionary régime left their homes. 
The fact that the largest number of Germans ever landed in 
one year in the United States came in 1854 showed the com- 
plete darkening of the political horizon at that time. The 
apprehension of a new Continental war, which actually broke 
out a year later in the Crimea, also hastened the steps of those 
who sought refuge in this counter. People of the well-to-do 
classes, who had months and years to wait before they could 
sell their property, helped to swell the tide to its extra- 
ordinary proportions. From January 1, 1845, till December 
31, 1854, there arrived 1,226,392 Germans in the United 
States, 452,943 of whom came in the first five years of this 
period, and 773,449 in the last five. 

But the numerical strength of immigration to this coun- 
try is not governed by material and moral disturbances in 
Europe only. While bad crops, commercial and industrial 
crises, and unfavorable turns in political affairs in the Old 
World tend to increase immigration, the appearance of the 
same phenomena in the United States as certainly tends to 
decrease it. Thus, in 1838 the total of immigration decreased 
to 38,914, while in the previous year it had amounted to 
79,340, and in 1839 and 1840 it increased again to 68,069 and 
84,066 respectively. The reason of this extraordinary decrease 
was the great financial crisis of 1837, which shook the found- 
ation of the whole industrial and agricultural life of the 
United States. Again, the influx of aliens into New York was 
smaller in 1858 and 1859 than in any previous year since 
1842, for the only reason that the commercial crisis of 1857 
had frightened those who wanted to make a living by the 
labor of their hands. In 1858 and 1859 only 78,589 and 
79,322 emigrants respectively arrived in New York, while in 
1856 their number amounted to 142,342, and in 1857 to 
186,733. In 1860 it rose to 105,162, but in consequence of 
the breaking out of the civil war, it fell again in 1861 to 
65,539, and in 1862 to 76,306. In 1867 the German immi- 
gration in New York increased over that of 1866 by more than 
10,000, in which last-mentioned year it had already reached 
the large number of 106,716 souls. Its ranks were swelled in 
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1867 in consequence of the emigration of men liable to military 
service from the new provinces annexed to Prussia in 1866, and 
of families dissatisfied with the new order of things. Hanover 
contributed the largest share to this kind of emigration. In 
1868 the tide subsided again as people began to become recon- 
ciled to the sudden change. 

In short, bad times in Europe regularly increase, and bad 
times in America invariably diminish, immigration. 


Il.—WHY IS THE UNITED STATES THE FAVORITE LAND OF THE 
EMIGRANT ? 


There are many countries which, by the fertility of their soil, 
the geniality of their climate, and other natural advantages, 
are among the brightest spots on earth, but yet never have at- 
tracted immigration to any considerable extent. Thus the 
Crimea, the lower parts of European Russia, and the Danubian 
Principalities in Europe, Algiers in Africa, and, on our conti- 
nent, parts of Mexico, as well as hundred thousands of square 
miles in South America, are, in regard to natural resources, 
equal, if not superior, to any part of the United States; and 
yet the latter attracts the masses of European immigration, and 
itis pre-eminently the country of the immigrant. Canada lies at 
the door of the Union ; it offers about the same advantages as 
the Northwestern States, and yet the majority of European 
immigrants pass through this English colony to become citizens 
of the Republic. 

Why is this, and how can we explain this apparent ano- 
maly? However equal such inducements to emigrants as 
fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, security of property, and 
facility of communication may be in different countries, the 
emigrant prefers the country where labor is best remunerated, 
where land is cheap, where government does not interfere with 
him, where no class privileges exist, and where, from the day 
of his landing, he stands on a footing of absolute equality with 
the natives. Thus we find that, in this respect also, moral as 
well as physical causes control emigration. The first are as 
powerful as, if not more powerful than the latter. In the United 
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States, both are at work in attracting emigrants, and hence 
why there is a larger European immigration to this country - 
than to any other on the face of the globe. 

The secret of the unparalleled growth and of the daily in- 
creasing power of the United States, is that the Government, in 
its practical working, is confined to the narrowest limits, that 
it is the agent, not the master, of the people, and that the lat- 
ter initiate all changes in our political and social life. And 
similarly, it is the condition of the success of a colony or a 
settlement that the immigrant relies on his own strength, acts 
on his own responsibility, and seeks by his own efforts the pros- 
perity which he is sure to find, if undisturbed. All mistakes 
which he may make, all errors of judgment which he may com- 
mit, are of no consequence, if his self-relying spirit is not inter- 
fered with. In spite of obstacles and disappointments, he will 
make his way, and ultimately attain his object. After aban- 
doning the laws, the traditions, and the family ties of his old 
home, he does not wish to be unduly restrained in his aspira- 
tions, or owe responsibility to any one except himself. He will 
willingly undergo all the hardships and danger incidental to 
settlement in a new country, provided he finds a free govern- 
ment and no improper interference with his self-adopted mode 
of life. A colonist, in brief, must be his own master, in order 
fully to develop his mental and physical resources, and to be- 
come a useful agent in building up a free commonwealth. 

All modern colonies which were inaugurated by govern- 
ments have failed; self-government in the broadest serise 
is the power which sustains colonies and instils into them 
life and independence. In the history of colonization, the 
Teutonic races represent the principle of self-government, 
which leads to the success of the immigrant, while the 
Latin nations represent that of state dependence and pro- 
tection, which inevitably results in failure. Look at the 
Spanish republics, from Mexico down to Peru; at the 
French colonies, the youngest of which, Algiers, has ever 
since its first days been weak, and is almost dying from the 
effects of*government care ; and at the efforts of the Belgian 
government to regulate the work of their colonists in Central 
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America by military discipline, and compare them with the 
flourishing, thriving, and prosperous condition of the English 
colonies in America and Australia. The difference m the 
results of the two systems is too striking to require any further 
demonstration. In this country we had both systems working 
side by side in New France and New England. French rule, 
which, with its great captains, brave warriors, and indefatiga- 
ble priests, tried to seize upon and fetter a continent, isa memory 
of the past; but New England, the growth of which—to use 
the eloquent language of Francis Parkman—was the result of 
the aggregate efforts of a busy multitude, each in his narrow 
circle toiling for himself, to gather competence and wealth— 
New England influences the destinies of a whole continent, 
and is one of the civilizing factors of the world. 

I have shown, in a book on German immigration to this 
State, the third German edition of which is just published by 
Mr. E. Steiger, of this city, how the Germans, who in the be- 
ginning of the last century were settled on the upper Hudson 
by the English government, were a motley set of shiftless ad- 
venturers and vagabonds so long as they depended on the 
colonial authorities; but these same men, when left to them- 
selves as settlers in the Schoharie and Mohawk valleys, soon 
became brave and daring pioneers, well-to-do farmers, and 
good citizens, who formed a living barrier against the inroads 
of the French and Indians, and conquered the finest parts of 
our noble State for civilization. 

Again, it was from no whim of the immigrant that he avoid- 
ed the Southern States while they were cursed with slavery ; 
for a land can have no civil liberty in which freedom of labor 
and the dignity wherewith respectable employment is invest- 
ed do not exist. In natural advantages, the Northwest is 
much inferior to the northern States of the South. Middle 
and South Virginia, for instance, are gardens of Eden, which 
cannot be excelled by any State of the Union, and yet they are 
partly in a primeval state. Henceforth the North and Europe 
will send their peaceably conquering armies of farmers and me- 
chanics to take possession of these rich grounds, and raise them 
to the importance which they would have reached fifty years 
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ago, had it not been for the ban of slavery. So it will be in 
Tennessee, in Carolina, in Kentucky, and Texas. Foreign im- 


migration, which, before the late war, almost exclusively settled 


in the free North, will henceforth pour into the South as well. 
The United States, by the successful termination of the war 
against rebellion, have indeed increased the attraction of this 
country for the immigrant, and there is not the least reason to 
doubt that the great Republic will in the future become more 
than ever the favorite land of the immigrant. 


II.—WHAT IS THE CAPITAL VALUE OF IMMIGRATION TO THIS 
COUNTRY ? 


It is a common mistake of statisticians and writers on politi- 
cal economy to limit their enquiries to the amount of means 
which immigrants bring with them, to ascertain the aggre- 
gate thereof, and to conclude that the few millions thus ob- 
tained are the only addition to the nation’s wealth. 

In 1856, the Commissioners of Emigration in New York ex- 
amined every immigrant as to the amount of his means, and 
the average cash of each of the 142,342 new-comers of that year 
amounted to $68 08. The Commissioners afterward discon- 
tinued this examination, for the reason that in spite of all their 
endeavors they could not obtain correct answers on the part 
of the immigrants, who were suspicious of their motives. 

“The main object,” says Superintendent Kennedy, in his 
report of January 14, 1858, “for enquiring of passengers the 
amount of cash means they possessed, was secured, when it was 
shown to the public that on the average they were in posses- 
sion of a larger amount of such means than is held by the local- 
ized residents of any known community ; and that, although a 
part of the immigration is among thgt class of persons who seek 
refuge on our shores, and subsistence by labor, with little or no 
cash means, yet a large portion bring with them of that kind 
of property a sufficient quantity to sustain themselves, and to 
aid in the enrichment of the country. It was justly appre- 
hended that a continuance of the investigation might lead to 
mischievous results, from the manifest inaccuracy of the re- 
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sults. For while the table of 1856 presents the average amount 
of cash means at $68 08 per head, subsequent but reliable in- 
formation showed that the concealment of large amounts had 
been constantly and successfully practised ; and that, had full 
admission been made of the funds in possession, the average 
would have been at least double the amount reported.” 

I was myself at that time a witness of the unreliability of 
the statements of immigrants concerning their means. Being 
present when, in the summer of 1856, the passengers of a 
German ship were examined at Castle Garden, I observed an 
old farmer and his three adult sons, who, in answer to the en- 
quiry of the superintendent, opened their pocket-books, counted 
the contents of each, and hesitatingly declared it to be about 
$25. I interposed, and explained to these people, who evi- 
dently apprehended that they would be taxed on account of 
their money, the reason of the interrogatories, whereupon the 
old farmer showed me a bill of exchange of $2,700 on a New 
York banker, and remarked that each of his sons had about 
the same amount with him. These men had been entered as 
having about $100 together, while in fact they ought to have 
been credited with about $11,000. 

“German immigrants alone,” says a report of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, December 15, 1854, on the subjects in 
dispute between the Commissioners of Emigration and the 
Almshouse Department of the City of New York, “ have for 
the past three years, as estimated by the best German autho- 
rities, brought into the country annually an average of about 
eleven millions of dollars. A larger amount of money in pro- 
portion to numbers is estimated to have been brought from 
Holland and other countries. The amount of money thus 
introduced into the country is incalculable.” 

These estimates are corroborated by statements which I 
happened to find among some German statistical tables. It 
appears from the statistical records of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, that from 1840 to 1849 the ready cash which each 
emigrant carried with him amounted to 245 florins, or $98 
gold. Again, of the Bavarian emigrants between 1845-1851, 
each was possessed of 233 florins, or $93 20 gold ; between 1851- 
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1857, each of 236 florins, or $94 40 gold; while the Bruns- 
wickers, who emigrated in 1853, had 136 thalers, or about $96 
gold, each. The Wiirtembergers, in 1855, carried only $76 
gold each with them ; which sum in 1856 increased to $134 
gold, in 1857 to $145 gold, and in 1858 even to $318 gold 
per head. Other official data concerning this I have not been 
able to obtain, but the instances just cited throw sufficient 
light on the subject. 

The money, however, is not the only property which im- 
migrants bring with them. In addition to it, they have a 
certain amount of wearing apparel, tools, watches, books, and 
jewelry. Assuming that their cash amounts to only $100 a 
head, I do not think I exaggerate in estimating their other 
property at $50, thus making $150 the total of the personal 
property of each immigrant. The total arrivals at New York 
for the year 1869 will be about 250,000 immigrants, and the 
amount added to the national wealth, through this port alone, 
in one year, will consequently not fall short of $37,500,000. 
Large as this sum appears, it is insignificant in comparison 
with the hundreds of millions which have been, and will be, 
produced yearly by the labor of immigrants. And here the 
question suggests itself: What is the economic value of each 
immigrant to the country of his adoption ? 

We are perfectly familiar with the estimates which, during 
the existence of slavery, were made of the value of negroes. 
A good field-hand was considered to be worth $1,200 and 
over; a good cook was valued higher; and a seamstress or 
housekeeper was, in some cases, held at even $1,500-$2,000. 
In order to obtain a proper idea of the importance of immi- 
gration to the United States, we must endeavor to capitalize, 
so to speak, the addition to the natural and intellectual re- 
sources of the country represented by each immigrant. 

A prominent German statistician, Dr. Engel, of Berlin, 
Director of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, in an able treatise 
on the price of labor, distinguishes three periods in the economic 
life of each man; two unproductive and one productive periods. 
The first comprises,the raising and education of the individual, 
and continues until he reaches his fifteenth year. It is of 
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course not only unproductive, but causes considerable outlay. 
The second, extending from the fifteenth to the sixty-fifth year, 
is the productive time of life. The third comprises the un- 
productive years of old age after sixty. Dr. Engel calls the 
first the juvenile, the second the labor, and the third the aged 
period. 

It is only during this productive period that man is able to 
subsist on the results of his own labor. In the juvenile period 
he is dependent on the assistance of others, and in the aged 
period he has to live upon the accumulated fruits of the pro- 
ductive years. Whether or not the child in its first period 
lives at the expense of his parents, there must be means for its 
maintenance and education, and as nature does not spon- 
taneously furnish these means, and as they cannot be provided 
by others without danger of impoverishment if not replaced, 
they must be obtained by labor. This labor is performed 
during the productive period, in which the following three 
objects should be attained, viz.: 1. The payment of the ex- 
penses incurred for the support and education of the child in 
the juvenile period; 2. The satisfaction of the daily wants 
and the maintenance of the productive power of the individ- 
ual; 3. The laying up of a surplus fund for his sustenance dur- 
ing the aged period. Thus the cost of the bringing up and 
education of a man constitutes a specific value, which benefits 
that country which the adult individual makes the field of his 
physical and intellectual exertions. This value is represented 
by the outlay which is necessary to produce an ordinary laborer. 
An immigrant, therefore, is worth just as much to this country 
as it costs to produce a native-born laborer of the same average 
ability. 

It is evident that the capital value which a grown-up able 
bodied immigrant represents is different according to his 
station in life and the civilization of the country whence he 
comes. The wants of a skilled and unskilled laborer from the 
same country differ widely. Those of the Englishman are 
different from those of the Irishman. The German must be 
measured by another standard than the, Mexican or South 
American. Their mode of life, their economical habits and 
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practical pursuits, have little in common; and hence the 
benefit to the country of their adoption varies according to 
their respective previous relations. It is certain, however, 
that each immigrant brings, independently of his personal 
property, a certain increase of wealth to this country, which 
increase is paid by the country from which he comes, and 
accordingly must be credited to it. 

In order to arrive at the most accurate possible estimate of this 
addition of wealth, it isnecessary to enquire into the cost of rais- 
ing and educating, in this country, a man whose means of living 
are wholly derived from his physical labor. I shall not include 
in the following calculation the professional man, the scholar, 
the lawyer, the clergyman, the physician, the engineer, and 
others, who, in the course of years, have likewise come here 
by thousands, and added to our productive wealth in propor- 
tion to the greater cost of their education ; but I shall confine 
myself to the class named, which forms the great majority of 
jmmigrants. 

Dr. Engel computes the cost of raising a manual laborer in 
Germany at 40 thalers a year for the first five years of his life ; 
at 50 thalers for the next five years; and at 60 thalers from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an average 
of 50 thalers per year, or 750 thalers in all. From my know- 
ledge of-German life I consider this estimate as correct as it 
can be; and assuming that in this country subsistence costs 
about twice as much as in Germany, I do not think I shall be 
far from the trath in doubling Engel’s estimates, and in as- 
suming the expense of bringing up an American farmer or 
unskilled laborer for the first fifteen years of his life to average 
100 thalers per year, or a total of 1,500 thalers, equal to 
about $1,500 currency. Following Dr. Engel’s estimate, an 
American girl will be found to cost only about half of that, or 
$750, for the reason that she becomes useful to the household 
from an earlier age. Allowance must be made, it is true, for 
the fact that about one-fifth of the immigrants are less than 
fifteen years old; but this is fully balanced by the great pre- 
ponderance of men over women, and by the thousands who 
represent the highest order of skilled labor. Hence I feel safe 
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in assuming the capital value of each male and female immi- 
grant to be $1,500 and $750 respectively for every person of 
either sex, making an average for both of $1,125. My friend, 
Mr. Charles Reemelin, one of the most prominent American 
political economists, confirmed these figures, in a very able ad- 
dress, made before the German Pioneer Association of Cincin- 
nati, on May 26, 1869, in which he estimated the value of 
each immigrant who had come to that city to live at $1,500, 
and the total value of the fifty thousand immigrants who have 
taken up their residence there in the last forty years at seven- 
ty-five millions of dollars. 

The number of immigrants who have arrived at the port of 
New York from May 5, 1847, to January 1, 1869, is no less 
than 4,038,991. Adding to the capital value of $1,125 repre- 
sented by every immigrant, $150 per head for the average value 
of personal property brought, as [have shown, by each, we find 
that immigration increased the national wealth, in the stated 
period, by more than five billions of dollars, or more than twice as 
much as the present amount of the national debt. The total 
immigration into the United States being now at the rate of 
300,000 souls per year, the country gains nearly four hundred 


millions of dollars annually, or more than one million per 
day ! 


IV.—HOW DOES IMMIGRATION AFFECT THE POPULATION AND 
WEALTH OF THIS COUNTRY ? 


Under this head we have to consider not only the increase 
of population by the immigrants proper, but also that produced 
by their descendants. It is the great merit of Mr. L. Schade, 
of Washington City, to have first applied the proper principle 
in computing the gain of population in this country from im- 
migration. As he has shown, if it had been the policy of the 
Government to exclude all aliens from our shores, the growth 
of the population of the United States would represent simply 
the excess of births over deaths. In 1790 the population of 
the United States, exclusive of slaves, was 3,231,930. In the 
census returns for 1850 we find that among the white and free 
colored population the number of births was 548,835, and the 
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number of deaths 271,890. The excess of the former over the 
latter—276,945—represented the increase of population for 
1850. The whole population of whites and free colored per- 
sons in 1850 was 19,987,573. This increase, therefore, was at 
the rate of 1°38 per cent. I cannot find in the small edition 
of the Census for 1860 the number of births; but in 1860 the 
percentage of increase is nearly, if not precisely, the same as 
in 1850—the total increase of population from 1840 to 1850 
being 35°87, and from 1850 to 1860 35°59 per cent. 

That this estimate of 1:38 as the yearly rate of increase of 
the population without immigration cannot possibly be an 
under-statement appears evident when we compare it with the 
percentage of the yearly increase of the population of other 
countries. In England the rate was only 1:25; in France, 
0-44; in Russia, 0°74; and in Prussia, 1:27. This increase of 
138 added each year to the aggregate of the preceding year 
down to 1865 would give us the population of the United 
States as it would have been if the policy of excluding im- 
migration had been followed. The whole white and free 
colored population in the year 1790 having been-3,231,930, it 
would have amounted, if increased only by the excess of births 
over deaths, 


In 1800 to 3,706,674, while in fact it was, exclusive of slaves, 4,412,896 


“* 1810 “ 4,251,143 = 3 ~ 6,048,450 
“ 1820 “ 4,875,600 Fa gs 8,100,056 
* 1880 “ 5,591,775 " sg = 10,796,077 
“ 1840 “ 6,413,162 i si 14,582,008 
“ 1850 “ 7,355,423 i . S 19,987,563 
“ 1860 “ 8,435,882 se sg: - 27,489,662 
“ 1865 “ 9,034,245 - % “ about 30,000,000 


Deducting 9,034,245 from 30,000,000, the remainder, or 
20,965,755, represents the population of foreign extraction 
gained by the United States since 1790. If the influx of aliens 
had been stopped in that year, the population in 1865 would 
have been very nearly what it was in 1825. Immigration, 
therefore, has enabled this country to anticipate its natural growth 
some forty years. The increase of wealth in every branch of 
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national activity has been, too, in the exact ratio of the increase 
of population. Official statistics show, indeed, that the aug- 
mentation of imports, exports, tonnage, and revenues has been 
most rapid during the periods of the largest immigration. 


The following tables give ample proof of this fact : 





VALUE OF 
Year. Imports. Exports. Tonnage. Revenues. 
1800 $91,252,768 $70,971,780 972,492 . $12,451,184 
1810 85,400,000 66,757,974 1,424,783 12,144,206 
1820 74,450,000 69,691,699 1,280,166 20,881,493 
1830 70,876,920 73,819,508 1,191,776 24,844,116 
1840 181,571,950 104,805,891 2,180,764 25,032,193 
1850 178,136,318 151,898,720 8,535,454 47,649,388 
1860 362,168,941 400,122,293 5,353,868 76,752,034 
The number of immigrants between 1819-1829. . . . 128,502 
e a - 1829-18389 . . . . 588,381 
a ~ « “ —- 1839-1849. . . . 1,427,387 
” - 1849-Dec. 31, 1860 . 2,968,194 
Tetel in 4146 youms «kk 4k ts se ee ts he OUR ERO 


V.—IS IMMIGRATION A MATTER OF STATE OR OF NATIONAL 
CONCERN ? 


We hear it often said that immigration is to the country, 


not to a State; that it has a national bearing; and that in 


more than one respect we stand in absolute need of a national 
board of emigration. I do not agree with this. Immigration 
is undoubtedly a matter of national importance, but it is a 
matter of State concern also. I will endeavor to state the 
grounds on which this opinion rests. 

Ever since immigration has attained greater proportions, 
legal questions have grown out of the financial interests con- 
nected with it, which have turned on the point whether a 
single State has or has not the right to tax the immigrant on 
his arrival for sanitary purposes and for his protection. As 
this tax, or commutation money, of $2 50 which is levied on 
each immigrant landing at New York amounts to between one- 
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half and three-quarters of a million per year, it will easily be under- 
stood that the magnitude of the amount involved induced a re- 
ference of the questions to the highest tribunals of the land. In 
the majority of cases it has been decided that a State has a right 
to impose such a tax, and that under the Constitution the General 
Government has no power to interfere or act in the matter. 
Lately this same question has again been taken up by Western 
newspapers, and by some Western members of Congress. They 
demand that the commutation money which immigrants pay at 
the several ports of entry be distributed, pro rata, among the 
States where they settle; and to effect this purpose they insist 
that the United States Government should take the whole busi- 
ness of immigration in its own hands; that the Secretary of the 
Treasury make all needful rules and regulations, and appoint 
the proper officers in the same manner in which the Custom 
House officers are appointed; thus doing away entirely with all 
State institutions which have been established in the course of 
years for the protection of immigrants. I believe not only that 
existing laws authorize the single State to exercise an exclu- 
sive control over immigrants, but that the real interest of the 
country requires this exclusive State control to be continued. 

It is, of course, known to all of you that New York is the 
principal port of entry for immigrants, and that more than five- 
sevenths of them are landed there. Whether directly pointed 
out or not, it is the port and State of New York against which 
the attacks of those who wish to give to the General Govern- 
ment the exclusive power of dealing with immigration are di- 
rected. Now, the State of New York is, as far as my know- 
ledge extends, the only one which has organized a proper system 
for the protection of immigrants. It took years to effect a 
wholesome reform in the former management of immigration. 
It would fill volumes to narrate the one-hundredth part of the 
sufferings immigrants had to undergo. They were commonly 
treated with the least possible attention, with the utmost dis- 
regard of decency and humanity. With rare exceptions they 
were robbed and plundered from the day of their departure to 
the moment of their arrival at their new homes, by almost 
every one with whom they came in contact. They were treated 
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worse than beasts, and less cared for than slaves, who, what- 
ever their condition may be in other respects, represent a 
smaller or larger amount of capital, and as valuable chat- 
tels receive from their owners some help and protection. 
There seemed to be a secret league, a tacit conspiracy, on 
the part of all parties dealing with immigrants to fleece 
and pluck them without mercy, and hand them from hand 
to hand as long as anything could be made out of them. 
The poor foreigners were virtually helpless against any sort of 
imposition and fraud. The thousands who died from ill-treat- 
ment on the voyage were thrown into the ocean with as little 
ceremony as old sacks or broken tools. If crosses and tomb- 
stones could be erected on the water as on the Western deserts, 
where they indicate the resting-places of white men killed by 
savages or by the elements, the routes of the emigrant vessels 
from Europe to America would long since have assumed the 
appearance of crowded cemeteries. At-last, when the abuse 
and the plundering of immigrants became too great and noto- 
rious, the community began to understand that it had to suffer 
as much, if not more, than the immigrants themselves, if the 
latter were not protected from the rapacity of principals 
and the frauds of agents. Both humanity and sound policy 
dictated the necessity for a thorough change of the old system, 
and a strong desire manifested itself among all political parties 
to reform the existing laws. The problem to be solved was to 
protect the new-comer; to prevent him from being robbed ; to 
facilitate his passage through the city to the interior; to aid 
him with good advice, and, in cases of urgent necessity, with 
a small amount of money; but withal not to treat him 
as a pauper and prospective inmate of the almshouse, 
but as an independent individual upon whose future ca- 
reer the best interests of the country to a certain extent de- 
pend. 

This problem was solved by the creation of the Board of the 
Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York, on 
May 5, 1847, since which time that body has worked most 
efficiently for the benefit of immigrants. 'The Commissioners, 
who serve gratuitously, are not the guardians of the latter, nor 
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do they distribute charities among them, but they are the 
trustees of the emigrant fund, which is derived from the com- 
mutation of $2 50 per head before adverted to, and upon which 
every immigrant has a right to fall back. To the board he is 
not a pauper, but a person legally entitled to protection by 
virtue of the payment of the head money. Last year the 
receipts of the Commissioners amounted to a little more 
than $670,000. They hold now in trust a property on 
Ward’s Island of the value of at least two millions of dol- 
lars, and are perfectly able to meet all the expenses and dis- 
bursements connected with the effectual care and support of 
the immigrant. To give you an idea of the extent of their 
Jabors, and the interests committed to their care, I will men- 
tion that last year the landing depot at Castle Garden, includ- 
ing rent, repairs, and salaries, involved an outlay of over 
$120,000 ; that there were paid to the hospitals, and cities, 
and counties of the State, for the nursing and support of immi- 
yrants, a little over $100,000, and that the cost of maintaining 
11,513 inmates of the hospitals and asylums on Ward’s Island 
was $230,000. 

Having the honor of being a member of the Board of the 
Commissioners, I refrain from any statement concerning their 
individual efforts ; but, looking back on the history of the Com- 
mission during the last twenty-three years, I do not hesitate to 
say that, on the whole, they have well carried out the trust con- 
fided to them, and that the country as well as the immigrants can 
congratulate themselves that the latter on their arrival find the 
necessary protection, good advice, and, in case of need, sufficient 
pecuniary and other aid. It is true that only 5 to 10 per cent. of 
the whole number of immigrants apply directly to the Commis- 
sioners for aid ; but, on the other hand, the advantages enjoyed 
by all who pass through are so great that the commutation of 
$2 50 per head appears as a very insignificant consideration. 
The landing of immigrants and their baggage, free of charge, 
from on board the vessel to the railroad depot or on board the 
steamer, costs ordinarily more than $2 50; while the protection 
against fraud and imposition, the facilities for procuring passage 
tickets and changing money, and the correct weighing of bag- 
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gage, cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. Again, every 
immigrant who remains in the State is, during the first five 
years after his arrival, entitled to gratuitous treatment in the 
hospitals on Ward’s Island. He is also taken care of there 
when destitute. During the last three winters the inmates of 
Ward’s Island numbered more than 2,500 persons of all na- 
tionalities. 

All that I can admit in regard to the question of State or 
national control is, that the Congress of the United States has 
not only the right, but is absolutely bound, in the interests of 
humanity, to protect the immigrant on the high seas, in his 
transit from foreign countries, and to make for that purpose in- 
ternational treaties, which Congress alone can do. But the 
authority of the Federal legislative power extends no further 
in the premises, and completely ceases after the immigrant has 
landed and put himself under the operation and protection of 
the State laws. For Congress to attempt, then, to collect from 
him any tax, or to assume his support, would be not less absurd 
than if it were to undertake to license the boarding-house 
where he puts up, to appoint the policeman who protects him, 
or to provide him with transportation to his railway depot. 
The care of the immigrant, after he lands, is purely a police 
regulation, in which the people of the State where he lands are 
so exclusively interested as to have, beyond a doubt, the best 
right to provide for him. The harbor of the City of New 
York, while of national importance, is still of State concern, 
and so it is with foreign immigration. 

But granting, for the sake of argument, that immigration is 
a matter of national concern, it is doubtful if anything but evil 
would result from abandoning a system which has fully real- 
ized its purpose—which has been tried and perfected by the 
experience of nearly a quarter of a century ; whose operations 
are greatly facilitated by being concentrated upon a compara- 
tively small area, and the agents under which are few, prac- 
tised, and under the immediate supervision of a Board of un- 
salaried and non-partisan Commissioners, located and laboring 
on the spot. To replace such a system by the clumsy ma- 
chinery of a central board, or by a single commissioner, sta- 
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tioned at an inland city, remote from the chief objective points 
of foreign immigration, with an unwieldy multitude of subordi- 
nates scattered over the land, whose irresponsibility would in- 
evitably increase in the direct ratio of their distance from the 
seat of authority, would be worse than unreasonable. The 
transfer to the National Government of the control of the im- 
migrant would lead to quarrels, heart-burnings, and jealousies 
among the States, as the controlling officers would certainly 
be required to use their power to influence the current of im- 
migration. The effect would undoubtedly be to so increase the 
cost of supporting the immigrant, as either to quadruple the 
present tax, and then make it virtually a prohibitory one, or to 
impose the burden on the national treasury, and thus make 
the immigrant the nation’s pauper. 

It is obvious that the General Government would encounter 
a great many more insurmountable obstacles and be called 
upon to remedy more evils than are met with under the present 
system. In the first instance, the institutions for the protection 
of the immigrant would have to be largely extended, and in- 
stead of one place like Castle Garden, a dozen would be re- . 
quired. Besides the Eastern and Southernjand Western ports, 
the large inland cities, like Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, would have to be provided with the same 
proportionate facilities as New York. Thus the General Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to sustain ten establishments, while 
the income derived from the commutation would remain the 
same. At avery low estimate, the Government would have to 
pay at least one million of dollars per year out of its coffers for 
this purpose. In itself, this sum is insignificant when ex- 
pended for such an object ; but every cent spent from the na- 
tional treasury for the immigrant can only injure his condition 
and the proper appreciation of his value. Again, we all know the 
tendency of originally small public expenditures to grow into 
large ones. While one million might suffice at first, many 
millions would be required in the end. One of the worst con- 
sequences would be that immigration would speedily become 
a political question, and as such the subject of strife among 
demagogues, and that cry against the “importation of foreign 
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paupers” would doubtless soon be raised by which the con- 
dition of the immigrants would be deeply affected. Again, it 
is not clear to me how the United States can establish hospitals 
and houses of refuge for the small percentage of sick and desti- 
tute among immigrants, unless the fundamental law of the 
country is changed. This difficulty would, in all probability, 
lead to a division of the duties for the protection of the immi- 
grant between the General and State governments, so that the 
several States would be charged with the duty of nursing the 
sick and supporting the destitute. Whether they would or 
could do this, is a matter about which I have considerable 
doubt. 

There is another weighty objection to a transfer of the con- 
trol of immigration to the General Government. The proper 
care of the immigrant requires a staff of efficient officers, having 
well-trained employés acting under them. Experience has 
shown that even the best organized minds require months and 
years to master this task. 

The best and most efficient agents of the Commissioners of 
Emigration have served under them from May 5, 1847, that is, 
from the birth of the Commission. They have educated them- 


selves and others to a proper comprehension and discharge of: 


their duties. They are familiar with all the minutize of the 
service, and are consequently able to perform their work more 
speedily and efficiently than inexperienced new-comers. The 
uniformity and stability of the system, the undisturbed march 
of progress and reform, the absence of sudden changes, from 
an indisposition to try new experiments, constitute, indeed, the 
main reasons of the success of the New York Commission of 
Emigration, which would never have been attained if, with the 
advent of every national administration, a change of officers and 
clerks had taken place. 

It is a well-known fact that the mode in which the General 
Government appoints its officers is very far from giving security 
for the proper discharge of their duties. We have seen about 
ten or twelve different collectors of the New York Custom 
House since 1847, and in all probability each new administra- 
tion would have paid off part of its political liabilities by ap- 
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s 
pointments to offices in connection with immigration. The 
place of general agent or treasurer of the Commission would 
have been eagerly sought after, as the salary connected there- 


with is larger than that of any one subaltern of the Collector 


of Customs in New York. The interest of the ruling party 
would have been paramount, of course, to the interest of the im- 
migrant. And how many clerks and assistants rotated into 
office would withstand the temptations held out in the immi- 
gration business, which would be greater than in any other 
branch of the civil service? When, according to the statement 
of a Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it costs one hundred 
millions in bribes, theft, and embezzlement to collect three 
hundred millions of revenue, I do not think I exaggerate when 


’ I state that the immigrant, if handed over to the mercy of the 


regular office-holder, would not leave New York without hay- 
ing been fleeced out of at least one half of his property. 
Certainly, so long as Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service bill, or some 
such measure, has not become the law of the land, it will be 
a cruelty and an aggravation of the existing evils to make the 
change referred to. 

New York City is the main gateway through which the 
vast tide of immigration enters, and New York State the 
great thoroughfare over which it pours to be diffused over the 
Union. While New York has to endure nearly all of its evils, 
the other States reap most of the benefits of immigration. 
New York protects and shields the immigrant in his health 
and property, and the rising communities of the West flourish 
upon the fruits of her vigilant care. Our State acts, so to 
speak, as a filter in which the stream of immigration is puri- 
fied: what is good passes beyond; what is evil, for the most 
part, remains behind. Experience shows that it is the hardy, 
self-reliant, industrious, wealthy immigrant who takes his capi- 
tal, his intelligence, and his labor to enrich the Western or 
Southern States. As near as a calculation can be made, it has 
been ascertained that out of one hundred continental immi- 
grants seventy-five go West, and twenty-five remain in the 
great cities of the East, while of the Irish and English, twenty- 
five settle in the country, and seventy-five remain in the cities 
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of the East. Thus about fifty per cent. of all new-comers go 
to the country, and of these again about seventy-five per cent. 
to what is now called the West. In 1867, of 242,781 
immigrants, only 91,610 declared New York State and 
City to be the place of their destination; and in 1868, out 
of 213,686, only 65,734 proposed to remain in our city and 
State. 

A large proportion of those who remain here is made up of the 
idle, the sickly, the destitute, the worthless, who would become 
a burden instead of a help to our people, were it not for the wise 
institution of that fund which, at the least possible cost to the 
immigrant, yet still at a cost that relieves him from the degra- 
dation of eleemosynary aid, provides him with shelter and sup- 
port. It is this feature of our State emigrant laws which is so 
admirable, and which, at the same time, for reasons already in- 
dicated, it would be most difficult for the General Government 
to imitate. 

The same trifling sum which the immigrant pays to secure 
himself against the danger of possible sickness or destitution 
for five years after his arrival, and which is, as it were, the in- 
significant premium on a policy of health insurance for that 
time, supports the establishment which takes care of him with- 
out burden to the people of the State. It is this feature which 
invalidates the Western claim for division of the commutation 
money pro rata among the States in which the immigrant 
settles. For the commutation fund is the consideration of a 
contract between the immigrant and the State of New York, 
by which the latter binds herself to protect him on his arrival, 
and for the period of five years thereafter provide him with shel- 
ter if destitute, and with medical and other aid if sick. 

Contrary to the arguments of those who favor the distribu- 
tion of the commutation money among the several States to 
which immigrants go to settle, it is susceptible of proof that 
such a distribution would eventually result in injury rather 
than in benefit to the States in question. For, in that event, 
the share of New York would not be sufficient to meet the ex- 
pense of caring for the disproportionately Jarge number of sick 
and destitute who remain within her limits. Our State could 
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not then, as she does now, act in the interest of the whole 
Union, by efficiently protecting all the immigrants on their ar- 
rival, and by preventing the spread of the diseases imported 
by them over the country at large, and this while deriving far 
less advantage from immigration than the Western States. Let 
those who compare the exaction of the commutation money 
by the Commissioners of Emigration of this State to the “ Sound 
dues” formerly levied by Denmark, consider whether it would 
not be a far greater disadvantage for the Western States to 
have ship-fever, cholera, and other pestilential diseases carried 
among their people, than it is for them to do without the share 
of the commutation money which they claim. In 1846-47, 
more than twenty thousand immigrants died on the sea-voyage 
and immediately after landing, and thousands of others carried 
the germs of disease to the remotest corner of the land. It is 
the Commissioners of Emigration who have since prevented 
the spread of contagious diseases beyond their hospitals, and the 
East as well as the West ought to thank them for their disin- 
terested care of the immigrants, and for the protection of the 
whole country from pestilential scourges. 

It seems to me that those who wish to put an end to this 
beneficent work estimate the value of the immigrant by dollars 
and cents instead of by his productive power, and forget en- 
tirely that what the West wants is healthy men, capable of 
assisting actively in the development of her resources. This 
want is certainly better supplied under the present system than 
it would be were a change made. Thé same persons also seem 


‘ to overlook entirely the beneficial influence exercised upon the 


immigrant by the protection against fraud and imposition of 
every kind afforded to him by the Commissioners. It is in 
this that benevolence and sympathy find their true sphere of 
action. The pecuniary losses of the immigrant from his own 
ignorance and inexperience, and from the rapacity of others, are 
to be deplored as much, and even more, on account of the com- 
munity than on his own account. For, whenever the poor im- 
migrant is fleeced by rogues, his judgment is impaired, his 
energy is diminished, and in general that moral elasticity 
lost which he needs more than ever to start well in a strange 
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land ; and thus a heavy injury is inflicted on his adopted country, 
which, instead of self-relying, independent men, receives indi- 
viduals who are broken in spirit, and, at least for a time, use- 
less, who are burdensome to themselves and to others. From 
this point of view, every one who has the interest of his fellow- 
being and of his country at heart has the strongest interest in 
having the immigrant efficiently protected, and in co-operating 
with those who are officially called upon to provide for this 
protection. 

If the same people who engage our attention on their land- 
ing here crossed our path in their native country while in 
their old accustomed track of life, the task would be compara- 
tively easy, for in that case they would much more readily 
understand their interest and advantage; they would not be 


confused by a hundred new impressions; and the majority of 


them would distinguish the honest man from the scoundrel. 
Upon emigrating, however, the masses enter into entirely new 
relations, into a new world; two-thirds of them do not know 
the language of the country, and all receive in one single hour 
more new notions and ideas than formerly in years. Thus, 
they find themselves without proper guidance, and fall the 
easier into the hands of impudent impostors, perhaps for the 
very reason that they have been warned against them. This 
sudden transition from one country into another, this change 
of old homelike surroundings, with new conditions of life, all 
of which are strange and some offensive to the immigrants, 
often stuns them temporarily, and creates a general bewilder- 
ment, which makes even an intelligent man appear awkward 
and stupid. If you should think this statement exaggerated, 
please imagine yourselves in a foreign country, to the lan- 
guage, customs, and habits of which you are strangers. 

My long experience in immigrant matters has, I am free 
to say, led me to the conclusion that whatever you may do, 
you cannot absolutely protect the immigrant against the 
practices of sharpers as long as you cannot obstruct the 
sources from which credulity and ignorance flow. You can take 
some precautionary measures, you can point out the right w ay, 
but it is just as impossible entirely to cure the evil as it is to 
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put an end to human depravity in general. The Commissioners 
cannot be expected to accomplish an impossibility. In New 
York a special detective would have to be assigned to each im- 
migrant in order to render him absolutely secure against all 
attempts to swindle him. What a board like that of the Com- 
missioners can do is to give the immigrant the best possible pro- 
tection, and this duty they are certainly discharging. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that, if Congress should wish to 
legislate for the benefit of immigration, there is just at this 
moment a large field, where good can be accomplished without 
trenching on the Constitution by changing the present system. 
I refer to the international protection of the emigrant. We 
have international treaties in the interest of commerce and in- 
dustry, and for the protection of all kinds of property. Why 
should not the boon of international legislation be extended to 
so important an economic interest as immigration? It.is the 
tendency of the age to humanize legislation and to extend the 
protection of international law to other than purely commercial 
objects. In the face of the cruelties which are almost daily com- 
mitted on helpless immigrants by greedy shippers and railroad 
companies, and their agents, it is high time that emigration be 
placed under the shield of international law, and that these poor 
people, so long abused and ill-treated with impunity, finally 
cease to be considered as legitimate objects of prey. It is to 
the great credit of the North German Confederation that it 
was first to propose to our Government a treaty for this purpose, 
which is liberal, wise, and in the interest of all the parties con- 
cerned. It is the first time in the history of emigration that 
the government of the country which suffers so much by the loss 
of her sons acknowledges the principle of personal liberty as 
the basis of modern international intercourse, and generously 
charges itself with the care of the immigrants, even after they 
have left the land of their birth. This noble advance ought to 
meet with the hearty response at the hands of the law-making 
powers of that country which derives so many advantages from 
immigration. Constitutional doubts and scruples should not 


prevent the speedy conclusion of such a treaty. Where there 
is a will, there is a way. 
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I think I can conclude this paper no more fitly than in ex- 
pressing the wish that our public may become fully aroused to 
the vital importance of this reform, and that Congress may 


meet the requirements of justice and humanity in the case of 
the immigrant. 


FRIEDRICH KAPP. 
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A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1869. 


Tuer modern census is so closely related to the science of 
statistics, that no general discussion of it is possible, without 
considering the principles on which statistical science rests, and 
the objects which it proposes to reach. ; 

The science of statistics is of recent date, and, like many of 
its sister sciences, owes its origin to the best and freest impul- 
ses of modern civilization. The enumerations of inhabitants 
and the appraisements of property made by some of the nations 
of antiquity were practical means employed sometimes to dis- 
tribute political power, but more frequently to adjust the bur- 
dens of war; but no attempt was made among them to classify 
the facts obtained, so as to make them the basis of scientific in- 
duction. The thought of studying these facts, to ascertain the 
wants of society, had not then dawned on the human mind; 
and, of course, there was not a science of statistics in the’ 
modern sense. 

It is never easy to fix the precise date of the birth of any 
science, but we may safely say that statistics did not enter its 
scientific phase before 1749, when it received from Prof. 
Achenwall, of Gottingen, not only its name, but the first com- 
prehensive statement of its principles. Without pausing to 
trace the stages of its growth, some of the results of the culti- 
vation of statistics in the spirit and methods of science may 
be stated as germane to this discussion. 


1. It has developed the truth that society is an organism, 
whose elements and forces conform to laws as constart and 
pervasive as those which govern the material universe; and 
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that the study of these laws will enable man to ameliorate his 
condition, to emancipate himself from the cruel dominion of 
superstition, and from countless evils which were once thought 
beyond his control; and will make him the master, rather 
than the slave, of nature. 

Mankind hgve been slow to believe that order reigns in the 
universe—that the world is a cosmos, and not a chaos. 

The assertion of the reign of law has been stubbornly re- 
sisted at every step. The divinities of heathen superstition 
still linger, in one form or another, in the faith of the igno- 
rant; and even many intelligent men shrink from the con- 
templation of one Supreme Will acting regularly, not fortuitous- 
ly, through laws beautiful and simple, rather than through a 
fitful and capritious Providence. 

Lecky tells us that in the early ages it was believed that 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, as well as atmospheric 
changes, was effected by angels. In the Talmud a special 
angel was assigned to every star and every element, and simi- 
lar notions were general throughout the middle ages. 

The scientific spirit has cast out the demons, and presented 
us with nature, clothed and in her right mind, and living 
under the reign of law. It has given us, for the sorceries of 
the alchemist, the beautiful laws of chemistry ; for the dreams 
of the astrologer, the sublime truths of astronomy; for the 
wild visions of cosmogony, the monumental records of geo- 
logy; for the anarchy of diabolism, the laws of God. 

But more stubborn still has been the resistance against every 
attempt to assert the reign of law in the realm of society. In 
that struggle statistics has been the handmaid of science, and 
has poured a flood of light upon the dark questions of famine 
and pestilence, ignorance and crime, disease and death. 

We no longer hope to predict the career and destiny of a 
human being by studying the conjunction of planets that pre- 
sided at his birth. We study rather the laws of life within 
him, and the elements and forces of nature and society around 
him. We no longer attribute the untimely death of infants to 
the sin of Adam, but to bad nursing and ignorance. We are 
beginning to acknowledge that 
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“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


Governments are only beginning to recognize these truths. 

In 1853, the Presbytery of Edinburgh petitioned the British 
Ministry to appoint a day of national fasting and prayer, in 
order to stay the ravages of cholera in Scotland. Lord Palm- 
erston, the Home Secretary, replied in a letter which, a ten- 
tury before, no British statesman would have dared to write. 
He told the clergy of Scotland that, “the plague being already 
upon them, activity was preferable to humiliation; that the 
causes of disease should be removed by improving the abodes 
of the poor, and cleansing them from those sources of con- 
tagion which would infallibly breed pestilence and be fruitful 
in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a united but 
inactive nation.” Henry Thomas Buckle expressed the belief 
that this letter will be quoted in future ages, as a striking 
illustration of the progress of enlightened public opinion. 
But that further progress is possible is seen in the fact that 
within the last three years an English bishop has attributed 
the rinderpest to the Oxford Essays and the writings of Co- 
lenso. 


2. The developments of statistics are causing history to be 
rewritten. Till recently, the historian studied nations in the 
aggregate, and gave us only the story of princes, dynasties, 
sieges, and battles. Of the people themselves—the great social 
‘body with life, growth, forces, elements, and laws of its own— 
he told us nothing. Now, statistical enquiry leads him into 
the hovels, homes, workshops, mines, fields, prisons, hospitals, 
and all places where human nature displays its weakness and 
its strength. 

In these explorations, he discovers the seeds of national 
growth and decay, and thus becomes the prophet of his genera- 
tion. 

Without the aid of statistics, that most masterly chapter of 
human history—the third of Macaulay’s first volume—could 
never have been written. 

3 
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3. Statistical science is indispensable to modern statesman- 
ship. In legislation as in physical science, it is beginning to 
be understood that we can control terrestrial forces only by 
obeying their laws. The legislator must formulate in his sta- 
tutes not only the national will, but also those great laws of 
social life revealed by statistics. He must study society rather 
than black-letter learning. He must learn the trutlt “ that so- 
ciety usually prepares the crime, and the criminal is only the 
instrument that completes it ;” that statesmanship consists 
rather in removing causes than in punishing or evading re- 
sults. 

Light’is itself a great corrective. A thousand wrongs and 
abuses that grow in the darkness disappear like owls and 
bats before the light of day. For example, who can doubt 
that before many months the press of this country will burn 
down the whipping-posts of Delaware as effectually as the 
mirrors of Archimedes burned the Roman ships in the harbor 
of Syracuse ? 

I know of no writer who has exhibited the importance of 
this science to statesmanship so fully and so ably as_ Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis in his treatise “On the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning on Politics.” After showing that 
politics is now taking its place among the sciences, and, as a 
science, its superstructure rests on observed and classified facts, 
he says of the registration of political facts, which consists of 
history and statistics, that “it may be considered as the 
entrance and propyleea to politics. It furnishes the materials 
upon which the artificer operates; which he hews into shape 
and builds up into a symmetrical structure.” 

In a subsequent chapter he states the importance of statistics 
to the practical statesman in this strong and lucid language: 
“He can hardly take a single safe step without consulting 
them. Whether he be framing a plan of finance, or consider- 
ing the operation of an existing tax, or following the v variations 
of trade, or studying the public health, or examining the effects 
of a criminal law, his conclusions ought to be guided by 
statistical data.” * 

* Vol i, p. 184. 
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Napoleon, with that wonderful vision vouchsafed to genius, 
saw the importance of this science when he said: “Statistics is 
the budget of things; and without a budget there is no public 
safety.” 

We may not, perhaps, go as far as Goethe did, and declare 
that “figures govern the world,” but we can fully agree with 
him that “they show how it is governed.” 

Baron Quetelet, of Belgium, one of the ripest scholars and 
profoundest students of statistical science, concludes his latest 
chapter of scientific results in these words: 


“One of the principal results of civilization is to reduce more 
and more the limits within which the different elements of 
society fluctuate. The more intelligence increases, the more 
these limits are reduced, and the nearer we approach the beau- 
tiful and the good. The perfectibility of the human species 
results as a necessary consequence of all our researches. 
Physical defects and monstrosities are gradually disappearing ; 


the frequency and severity of diseases are resisted more suc- 
cessfully by the progress of medical science; the moral qualities 
of man are proving themselves not less capable of improvement ; 
and the more we advance, the less we shall have need to fear 
those great political convulsions and wars, and their attendant 
results, which are the scourges of mankind.” 


It should be added that the growing importance of statistical 
science, as well as its recent origin, is exhibited in the fact 
that nearly every modern nation has established, within the 
last half century, a bureau of general statistics for the uses of 
statesmanship and science. In the thirty states of Europe 
that are now assiduously cultivating the science, not one of 
their central bureaus was fully organized before the year 1800. 

The chief instrument of American statistics is the census, 
which should accomplish a twofold object. It should serve the 
country by making a full and accurate exhibit of the elements 
of national life and strength; and it should serve the science 
of statistics by so exhibiting general results that they may be 
compared with similar data obtained by other nations. 
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In the light of its national uses, and its relations to Social 
Science, let us consider the origin and development of the 
American census. 

During the colonial period, several enumerations of the in- 
habitants of the Colonies were made by order of the British Board 
of Trade; but no general concerted attempt was made to take a 
census until after the opening of the Revolutionary war. As 
illustrating the practical difficulty of census-taking at that time, 
a passage ina letter written in 1715, to the Lords of Trade, by 
Hunter, the Colonial Governor of New York, may be interest- 
ing: * “The superstition of this people is so unsurmountable 
that I believe I shall never be able to obtain a complete list of 
the number of inhabitants of this province.” He then suggests 
a computation based upon returns of militia and of freemen ; 
afterward the women and children, and then the servants and 
slaves. 

William Burnet, Colonial Governor of New Jersey, to 
the Lords of Trade, June 26, 1726, after mentioning returns 
made in 1723, says: “I would have then ordered the like 
.accounts to be taken in New Jersey, but I was advised that it 
-might make tlie people uneasy, they being generally of a New- 
England extraction and thereby enthusiasts; and that they 
would take it for a repetition of the same sin that David com- 
mitted in numbering the people, and might bring on the like 
judgments. This notion put me off from it at that time, but 
since your lordships desire it, I will give the orders to the 
-sheriffs that it may be done as soon as may be.” 

That this sentiment has not yet wholly disappeared may be 
‘seen from the following: At a public meeting, held on the 
evening of November 12, 1867, in Washington City, pending 
the taking of the census of the District of Columbia by the 
Department of Education and the municipal authorities, a 
_ speaker, whose name is given in the reported proceedings, said : 
“J regard the whole matter as illegal. Taking the censusis 
an important matter. In the Bible we are told David ordered 
Joab to take the census, when he had no authority to do so, 


* New York Colonial MSS., vol. v., p. 459. 
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and Joab was punished for it. He thought these parties (the 
Metropolitan Police) should be enjoined from asking questions, 
and he advised those who had not returned the blank not to 
fill it up or answer a single question.” 

As early as 1775 the Continental Congress resolved that 
certain of the burdens of the war should be distributed among 
the Colonies “according to the number of inhabitants of all 
ages, including negroes and mulattoes, in each colony,” and 
also recommended to the several colonial conventions, councils, 
or committees of safety to ascertain the number of inhabitants 
in each colony, and to make return to Congress as soon as 
possible. Such responses as were made to this recommenda- 
tion were probably of no great value, and are almost wholly 
lost. 

The Articles of Confederation, as reported by John Dickinson 
in July, 1776, provided for a triennial enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the States; such entimeration to be the basis of 
adjusting the “ charges of war and all other expenses that should 
be incurred for the common defence or general welfare.” The 
Eighth of the Articles as they were finally adopted provided that 
these charges and expenses should be defrayed out of a common 
treasury, to be supplied by the several States, in “ proportion 
to the value of land within each State, granted to or surveyed 

for any person ; and such land, and the buildings and improve- 

ments thereon, shall be estimated according to such mode as 
the United States in Congress assembled shall from time to 
time direct and appoint.” 

The Ninth Article gave Congress the authority “to agree 
upon the numbers of land forces, and to make requisitions from 
each of its quota in proportion to the number of white 
inhabitants in such State.” These articles unquestionably 
contemplated a national census to include a valuation of land 
and an enumeration of population, but they led to no sub- 
stantial results. When the blanks in the Revenue Report ot 
1783 were filled, the committee reported that they had been 
compelled to estimate the population of all the States ex- 
cept New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Mary: 
land. 








| 
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The next step is to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
The Charter of Government framed by that body provided for 
a national census to be taken decennially. Moreau de Jonnés, a 
distinguished French writer on statistics, in his “ Eléments de 
Statistique,” refers to the constitutional provision in the fol- 
lowing elevated language: 

“The United States presents in its history a phenomenon 
which has no parallel. It is that of a people who instituted 
the statistics of their country on the very day when they 
formed their government, and who regulated, in the same 
instrument, the census of their citizens, their civil and political 
rights, and the destinies of the country.” 

De Jonnés considers the American census the more remark- 
able because it was instituted at so early a date by a people very 
jealous of their liberties ; and he gives emphasis to his statement 
by referring to the heavy penalties imposed by the first law of 
Congress to carry these provisions into effect. 

It must be confessed, however, that the American founders 
looked only to practical ends. A careful search through the 
“‘ Madison Papers” has failed to show that any member of the 
Convention considered the census in its scientific bearings. 
But they gave us an instrument by which those ends can be 
reached. “They builded wiser than they knew.” 


In pursuance of the requirements of the Constitution, an act’ 


providing for an enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States was passed March 1, 1790. 

As illustrating the growth of the American census, it is 
worth observing that the report of the first census was an oc- 
tavo pamphlet of fifty-two pages, and that of 1800 a folio of 
seventy-eight pages. 

Oh the 23d of January, 1800, a memorial of the American 
Philosophical Society, signed by Thomas Jefferson as its Presi- 
dent, was laid before the Senate. In this remarkable paper, 
written in the spirit and interest of science, the memorialists 
prayed that the sphere of the census might be greatly extend- 
ed; but it does not appear to have made any impression on 
the Senate, for no trace of it is found in the annals of Con- 


gress. 
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The results attained by the first six censuses were meagre 
for the purposes of science. That of 1790 embraced popula- 
tion only, its single schedule containing six enquiries. That of 
1800 had only a population schedule with fourteen enquiries. 
In 1810, an attempt was made to superadd statistics of manu- 
factures, but the results were of no value. In 1820, the sta- 
tistics of manufactures were again worthless. In 1830, the at- 
tempt to take them was abandoned. In 1840, there were 
schedules of population and manufactures, and some enquiries 
relating to education and employments. 

The law of May 23, 1850, under which the Seventh and 
Eighth Censuses were taken, marks an important era in the 
history of Americar statistics. This law owes many of its 
wisest provisions and the success of its execution to Mr. Joseph 
C. G. Kennedy, under whose intelligent superintendence the 
chief work of the last two censuses was done. This law marks 
the transition of the American census from the merely practi- 
cal to the scientific phase. The system thus originated needs 
correction, to make it conform to the later results of statistical 
science and to the wants of the American people. Neverthe- 
less, it deserved the high commendations passed upon it by 
some of the most eminent statisticians and publicists of the Old 
World. 

While recognizing the great relative merits of the last cen- 
sus, it is also evident that the important advances made in 
social science, and the great changes that have occurred in 
our country during the last decade, require a revision of the 
law. . 

To this end I shall examine, first, some of the principal de- 
fects in the methods of the existing law, and, second, the de- 
fects in the enquiries made in its schedules. 


I.—DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT METHOD OF TAKING THE UNITED 
STATES CENSUS. 


1. The work of taking the census should no longer be com- 
mitted to the charge of the United States marshals. These 
officers belong to the Judicial Department of the Government ; 
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are not chosen with a view to their fitness for census-taking, or 
any statistical enquiry ; and whether so qualified or not, the 
greatly increased duties devolved upon them by the revenue 
laws and other legislation, since the last census was taken, 
make it more difficult now than ever before for them to do this 
work, and do it well; and in the popular mind, they are so as- 
sociated with arrests and seizures that their census visits will 
create uneasiness and suspicions. 

The unequal size of territory embraced in their several dis- 
tricts leads to an unequal and unwise distribution of the duties 
of supervision, and this injuriously affects the uniformity, 
promptness, and efficiency of the work. One is charged with 
the supervision of all the census work in Massachusetts, with 
its million and a quarter of inhabitants ; while another super- 
intends a district embracing but one-half of Florida, and a 
population of 70,000; and another has but one-third of Ala- 
bama, and a population of 320,000. 

There are sixty-two judicial districts and as many mar- 
shals. Thirty-three of the States and Territories compose each 
a single district. Ten States contain two districts each, and 
three are divided into three districts each. 

This is not only an unequal distribution of duty, but the 
growth of the country has made many of the districts too large 
for any one man to perform thoroughly and promptly the work 
of supervision. 


2. Too much time is allowed in taking the census and pub- 
lishing its results. 

The law of May 23, 1850, under which the Seventh 
and Eighth Censuses were taken, allows five months in 
which to make the enumeration, and make the returns to 
Washington, ‘and authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend the time in certain cases. It contains no provision 
concerning the time of publication. As a consequence, the 
main report for 1850 was not printed till 1853, and the volume 
relating to manufactures was not printed till 1859. The pre- 
liminary report of 1860 was not printed till 1862; the full 
reports on population and agriculture were delayed till 
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1864; and those on manufactures and mortality till the end of 
1866. 

It has been strongly urged that the enumeration should be 
made in a single day ; and the example of England is cited to 
show that it is practicable. The enquiries made in the British 
census are very few in number, and almost exclusively con- 
fined to facts of population. General statistics are not provided 
for in their census. 

Again, the small extent of territory to be traversed and the 
density of the population make it possible to carry out a plan 
there which would prove a disastrous failure here, with our 
vast areas and sparse population. 

The census is our only instrument of general statistics, and 
must be more elaborate than that of countries having perma- 
nent statistical bureaus ; and, as our enumeration is not of the 
actual but the legal population, a longer time, say one month, 
can safely be allowed. 


3. Another important matter (which affects, also, the question 
of time) is the present objectionable method of obtaining the 
population statistics. The census-taker calls on a family, and 
spreads before them his array of blanks, which they then see for 
the first time. Suspicions of his inquisitorial character must be 
allayed ; fears that it is an assessment for purposes of taxation 
must be quieted; the subject must be explained ; the memories 
of the family stimulated; and the data they furnish criticised 
and recorded. 

A very capable gentleman, who was an assistant marshal in 
1860, has estimated the average time required for each family, 
exclusive of travel, at thirty minutes. Thus, an honest day’s 
work would accomplish the enumeration of not more than 
twenty families. 

Far more important than the waste of time is the inaccuracy 
which must result from this method. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that a family can, in half an 
hour, make ahything like a complete and accurate statement of 
a great number of details to which they have not previously 
given any special attention. 
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4, The operations of the Census Office, under the present 
law, are not sufficiently confidential. The citizen is not 
adequately protected from the danger, or rather the apprehen- 
sion, that his private affairs, the secrets of his family and his 
business, will be disclosed to his neighbors. 

The facts given by the members of one family will be seen 
by all those whose record succeeds them on the same blank; 
and the undigested returns at the Central Office are not 
properly guarded against being made the quarry of book- 
makers and pamphleteers. 


5. The rule of compensation is arbitrary, complicated, and of 
doubtful wisdom. 

One rule is followed in paying the officers and employés at 
the Central Office; another for the marshals; and still another 
for the assistant marshals. One principle of compensation is 
adopted for enumerating the inhabitants; another for taking 
the statistics of industry; another for mileage; andstill another 
for copying returns. 

It has been charged, on what appear to be reasonable 
grounds, that these rules offer temptations to exaggerate some 
parts of the returns, and to make constructive charges, which 
swell the expenses to an unreasonable degree. 

It should be added that the great change which has occurred 
in prices and wages since the passage of the law makes the 
rule inapplicable to the present condition of affairs. 

To remedy these defects of method, the law should be so 
amended that the work shall be supervised and the enumera- 
tion made by persons chosen for their special fitness for such 
work, and in no way connected with the national constabulary 
or with the assessment or collection of taxes. 

The districts should be much smaller than they now are—so 
small that one man may intelligently arrange the work, desig- 
nate census-takers, of whose qualifications and fitness he may 
easily have full knowledge, and personally supervise and unify 
all the work within his jurisdiction. 

The congressional district seems to be the most convenient 
and appropriate unit of classification for the States; and each 
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Territory may properly, as under the present law, constitute a 
district. 

Separate schedules, at least for the household, the farm, and 
for manufacturing and commercial establishments, should be 
distributed a month or a fortnight before the day to which the 
enumeration relates, so that the people may be familiarized 
with the enquiries made, and that, as far as possible without 
the aid of the census-taker, the blanks may be filled up. 

This will ensure greater correctness, and will greatly reduce 
the time required for the enumeration. By the use of these 
schedules, and an organization such as has been suggested, it is 
believed that the enumeration may actually be completed in 
one month from the first of June. 

It should be put into the law, and into the official oath of all 
officers and employés of the bureau, that the returns are confi- 
dential; that the business of no citizen shall be made public; 
that the returns of money values shall not, in any way, be made 
the basis of taxation, nor be used as evidence in the courts. 

These provisions of the law should be printed on the schedules ; 
and the President should be requested to issue his proclamation 
calling upon all the people to aid in making the returns as full 
and accurate as possible. 

A liberal compensation, in the simple form of salary or per 
diem, with no mileage or constructive charges, should be pro- 
vided, so as to command and ensure the best talent of the 
nation for the execution of the work. Small pay in this matter 
would be wastefulness. 

A sufficient clerical force should be employed at Washington 
to tabulate, condense, and arrange the whole for publication in 
one year, or, at the farthest, two years, after the returns are in. 

The results can be published in a form considerably more 
condensed than in the last report. 


II.— DEFECTS IN THE ENQUIRIES PRESCRIBED IN THE SCHEDULES 
OF THE PRESENT LAW. 


I. Statistics of Population and Industry.—As numbered in 
the census of 1860, the first three schedules relate to statistics 
of population and mortality. One of them, the second, had 
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exclusive reference to slaves. We are now happily one people, 
and need but one schedule of population. 

All the enquiries retained from the three may be entered 
on the family schedule already suggested, and, by dropping 
the nine enquiries of the slave schedule, other important ones 
may be added without increasing the aggregate number. 

Probably none of the enquiries of the first and third schedules 
can be dispensed with; but several should be modified. That 
relating to color should be made to include distinctively the 
Chinese; and perhaps a modification should be made so as to 
note separately those negroes who were made free by the war 
or during its progress. 

The value of the enquiry in regard to persons attending 
school would be greatly enhanced by requiring the enumerator 
to enter, under that head, the grade of the school, whether a 
common school, academy, college, or professional school. This 
can be done without increasing the number of columns. The 
registration of those who cannot read and write is required only 
in cases of persons twenty years of age and upward. This 
class should be extended, at least to persons fifteen years old. 
It is more important to- know how many illiterate persons there 
are between the ages of fifteen and twenty than at any later 
period; for between ten and twenty it is usually determined 
whether an education is gained or lost. 

In the last column. of the first schedule are recorded the 
deaf, dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, paupers, and convicts. The 
last two classes ought not to be entered on the household 
schedule. Families are naturally reluctant to give such 
statistics; and they can be much more accurately and easily 
obtained at the infirmaries and prisons. 

In place of these classes, others should be added, to exhibit 
more fully the physical force of the country. The war has left 
us so many mutilated men, that a record should be made of 
those who have lost a limb or have been otherwise disabled ; 
and something more than is now required might safely be 
added, to show the state of public health and the prevalence of 
some of the principal diseases. Dr. Jarvis, of Massachusetts, 
one of the highest living authorities on vital statistics, in a 
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masterly paper presented to the Census Committee, urged the 
importance of measuring, as accurately as possible, the effective 
physical strength of the people. 

It is not generally known how large a proportion of each 
nation is wholly or partially unfitted, by physical disability, for 
self-support. The statistics of France show that in 1851, in a 
population of less than 36,000,000, the deaf, dumb, blind, de- 
formed, idiotic, and those otherwise mutilated or disabled, 
amounted to almost 2,000,000. We thus see that in a country 
of the highest civilization, the effective strength of its popula- 
tion is reduced one-eighteenth by physical defects. What gen- 
eral would venture to conduct a campaign without ascertain- 
ing the physical qualities of his soldiers, as well as the number 
on his rolls? In the great industrial battle which this nation 
is now fighting, we ought to take every available means to as- 
certain the effective strength of the country. Besides the en- 
quiries in these schedules that should be amended, a few new 
ones should be added. 

Since the present census law was passed, an International 
Statistical Society has been organized; and the profoundest 
scholars of Europe and America have united to give it author- 
ity and efficiency in the treatment of social questions. At 
several of its sessions the subject of national censuses has been 
very ably and elaborately discussed; and recommendations 
have been made looking to greater efficiency and uniformity 
both in methods and enquiries. A collation and comparison of 
the personal statistics of twenty-seven modern states and na- 
tions show that in all these states there have been thirty-three 
different enquiries made in regard to population. From these 
the International Congress selected eight, which they recom- 
mended to all nations as indispensable for purposes of gen- 
eral statistical science; and seven others, which they urged 
the use of, whenever it was practicable. Two of the enquiries, 
urged by the Congress as indispensable, are not in our schedule 
of population, and should be added. One is the relation of 
each person to the head of the family—whether wife, son, 
daughter, boarder, servant, etc.; and the other is the civil or 
conjugal condition of each person—whether single, married, 
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widowed, or divorced. These elements are the leading factors 
which determine the power and value of the family as a social 
and producing force; and in them are infolded the destiny of 
the nation. 

Two other enquiries, not in our schedules, were suggested 
as advisable, viz., the language spoken, and the religion pro- 
fessed by each person. But in a nation whose speech is so 
nearly one, the first is hardly needed in addition to the light 
that will be thrown upon this question by the record of na- 
tionality ; and the second might be deemed an uncalled-for im- 
pertinence. 

It has been strongly urged, and with good reason, that to 
the enquiry of the birthplace there should be added the birth- 
places of the father and mother of each person. This would 
enable us to ascertain the relative fecundity of our American 
and foreign-born populations. It has lately been asserted that 
the old ratio of increase among our native population is rapidly 
diminishing. If this be true, the vitally important fact should 
be ascertained, and its full extent and significance determined. 

I venture to suggest that an enquiry ought to be made in re- 
gard to dw elling-houses, so as to exhibit the several principal 

materials of construction, as wood, brick, stone, etc., and the 
present value of each. Few things indicate more fully the 
condition of a people than the houses they occupy. The aver- 
age home is not an imperfect picture of the wealth, comfort, 
refinement, and civilization of the average citizen. The census 
ought to show us how comfortable a place is the average 
American home, and how great a physical and social force is 
the average American citizen. 

I shall conclude the discussion of personal statistics with one 
further statement. 

The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments of the National 
Constitution have radically changed the basis of representation, 
and provided for a redistribution of political power. By the 
former, two-fifths of those who were lately slaves are added to 
the representative population. By the latter, the basis for each 
State is to be determined by finding the whole number of male 
citizens, 21 years of age, whose right to vote is denied or 
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abridged for any other reason than participation in the rebel- 
lion or other crime, and reducing the whole population in the 
proportion which the number thus excluded bears to the whole 
number of adult male inhabitants. 

The census is our only constitutional means of determining 
the political or representative population. The Fourteenth 
Amendment has made that work a difficult one. At the time 
of its adoption, it was generally understood that the exclusion 
applied only to colored people who should be denied the ballot 
by the laws of their State. But the language of the article ex- 
cludes all who are denied the ballot on any and all grounds 
other than the two specified. This has made it necessary to 
ascertain what are, in fact, the grounds of such exclusion, and 
the Census Committee have compiled a record from the consti- 
tutions and laws of the several States, from which exclusion 
Srom the privilege of voting (otherwise than on account of 
rebellion or other crime) may be stated in nine general classes 
as follows : 


1. On account of race or color, . ‘ ‘ . 16 States. 
2. On account of residence on lands of United States, 2 “ 
On account of residence less than required time 
in United States, ; 2 
On account of residence in State less than re- 
quired time (6 different specifications), 
On account of residence in county, city, town, 
district, etc. (18 different specifications), 
. Wanting property qualifications, or non-payment 
of taxes (8 specifications), 
. Wanting literary qualifications (2 specifications), 
. On account of character or behavior (2 specifica- 
cations,) . ‘ ; ° 
. On account of services in army or navy, 
. On account of pauperism, idiocy, and insanity (7 
specifications), . . 24 
. Requiring certain oaths as preliminary to voting 
(2 specifications), . » 6 
. Other causes of exclusion (2 specifications), 8 
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After much reflection, I can see no better way than to add 
to the family schedule,a column for recording those who are 
voters, and another with this heading, copied substantially 
from the amendment: “ Citizens of the United States being 
twenty-one years of age, whose right to vote is denied or 
abridged on other grounds than rebellion or crime.” It may 
be objected that this will allow the citizen to be a judge of.the 
law as well as the fact; and that it will be difficult to get true 
and accurate answers. I can only say this is the best method 
that has been suggested. 

Dr. Jarvis presented to the Committee an able argument in 
favor of taking the actual, as well as the legal, population of 
the country. While I acknowledge the scientific value of such 
an enumeration, yet it is evident that to take it with sufficient 
accuracy, the enumeration must be made in so short a time as 
to endanger the fulness and accuracy of answers in the other 
schedules, and the two results thus obtained would greatly 
complicate and increase the difficulty of determining the repre- 
sentative population. 


II. Statistics of Agricultwre-—While I am not at liberty 
to speak for the Census Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, nor to say that they have fully settled all the details 
of any of the schedules, it may not be improper to say that 
they have very carefully considered the farm schedule, and 
have prepared what seem to me very valuable modifications 
and additions. The length to which this paper has already 
grown makes it impossible for me to do much more than to state 
the proposed changes. They comprise: 


1. An enquiry to show by what tenure the occupier holds 
his farm ; whether as owner or tenant. 

2. An extension of the present classification of lands as 
“Improved and Unimproved,” so as to exhibit separately the 
acres of arable lands, cultivated and not cultivated; and the 
acres of woodlands and of uncultivated pasture. 

8. An enquiry into the value of farm buildings other than 
dwelling-houses. 
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4. An enquiry into the total value of all labor expended on 
the farm during the year. 

5. An enquiry into the average number of cows ‘milked dur- 
ing the year. 

6. A separate exhibit of the cheese made on the farm and 
that made at factories. 

7. Instead of the present exhibit of the aggregate value of 
all slaughtered animals, a separate statement of the value of 
slaughtered cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

8. A statement of the value of all the poultry on the farm, 
and the value of its product during the year. 

9. In addition to the statistics of wine,produced, a statement 
of the value of grapes sold which were not made into wine. 

10. An omission from the schedule of “ Water-rotted 
Hemp.” It is not thus treated in this country, as in 1850 
was supposed it would be. 

11. An omission also of the silk culture, which has not ful- 
filled the promise of the days of Morus Multicaulis. 

12. A statement, as regards all the principal crops, of the acre- 
age as well as the amount of product. The importance of this last 
element cannot be overestimated. Without it, we cannot learn 
the yield of the several products in different localities, and the 
increase or decrease of that yield at different periods. It is 
well known, for example, that the centre of the wheat product 
has been rapidly moving west, but its track and rapidity of 
movement cannot be traced without knowing both the acres 
sown and the bushels produced. 

It is believed that the schedule, amended as above suggested, 
would enable us to ascertain the elements of those wonderful 
forces which have made our country the granary of the civilized 
world ; would exhibit also the defects in our agricultural 
methods, and stimulate our farmers to adopt those means which 
have doubled the agricultural products of England since the 
days of the Stuarts, and have more than doubled the comforts 
of her people. The extent of that great progress can be seen 
in such facts as these: that “in the reign of Henry VII. fresh 
meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a 
great earl, except during the short interval between Mid- 

4 
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summer and Michaelmas,” because no adequate means were 
known of fattening cattle in the winter, or even of preventing 
the death of one-fifth of their whole number each year; that 
Catharine, Queen of Charles II., sent to Flanders for her 
salad, which the wretched gardening of England did not 
sufficiently provide. 

Russia alone of European states makes any considerable 
surplus contribution to the food of the world. The United 
States must continue to be the main source of supply. 


III. Statistics of Industry—tThis schedule, the fifth of the 
series, has performed exceedingly valuable service to the country 
and to statistical science. It is said to be the first of its kind 
ever successfully used in any national census. But it can be 
greatly improved in several particulars. 

1st. There are two serious defects in the heading of the 
first column, which reads as follows: “ Name of Corporation, 
Company, or Individual producing articles to the annual value 
of $500.” 

The first defect is in the word “articles,” which has been 
construed to mean merchantable articles, or such products of 
manufacture as can be done up in packages and sold over the 
counter as merchandise. A large proportion ofall the products of 
industry cannot thus be handled. The carpenter, mason, plas- 
terer, plumber, painter, builder of ships, cars, bridges, etc., all 
perform most valuable labor, and their products are homes, 
buildings, and structures of all kinds, a most important part of 
the fixed capital of the nation; but these cannot be called 
‘‘ articles,” in the restricted sense in which the word is em- 
ployed in the schedule. A plumber in Washington has 
lately finished a single job amounting to $20,000, bnt he 
has produced no “article” which would be entered in the 
schedule. A job of general repairs, however extensive, would 
not be entered. This defect should be remedied by requiring, 
in addition to the value of articles produced, an exhibit of the 
value of jobbing and repairing done within the year. 

The second defect in this heading is the limitation of $500. 
He must be a very small manufacturer whose annual product, 
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including materials, is not more than $500. A shoemaker, who 
should make but two pairs of boots per week, would show a 
product of more than that amount. And yet it is manifest 
from the returns themselves that the products of the great 
majority of artisans were not enumerated in 1860. For example, 
the Eighth Census showed, in its list of occupations, 242,958 
carpenters; while under the Industrial Schedule the value of 
the products of only 9,006 carpenters was reported ! 

The proper remedy is to make establishments the unit of 
enumeration. Wherever there is a manufactory or shop in 
operation, its occupants should be required to give the facts 
called for in the schedule. This would include the product of 
all manufacturers and artisans except those at work as journey- 
men; and in almost every instance the latter and their work 
would be included under the head of laborers employed in the 
establishment. It is believed that these changes will greatly 
increase the completeness and value of the results obtained. 

In noticing the defects of this heading I am strongly reminded 
of the statement of Moreau de Jonnés, that two monosyllables 
in the instructions, added by a subordinate in the statistical 
bureau, destroyed the whole value of the French Census of 
1836. 

2d. The enquiry in reference to motive power should be so 
modified as to give the specific kinds—as steam, water, or 
horse, and the total power reckoned in horse power. It isa 
matter of growing importance to know how the labor of 
society is being distributed; to ascertain what part is per- 
formed by the muscle of man, and what by the use of 
machinery. 

3d. To secure this more fully, a statement of the kind and 
number of machines, such as looms, spinning-jennies, etc., 
should be added. 

4th. In reference to labor and wages, it would be useful to 
state separately the number of persons laboring in an indus- 
trial establishment who are owners or partners, and the number 
of those who work for wages. 

5th. An important class of products, belonging to what the 
Italian Government has appropriately called “Extractive In- 
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dustry,” has hitherto been.wholly neglected in the census, and 
should be provided for. I refer to the products of our mines and 
fisheries, and to petroleum. No further proof ofthe propriety 
of this addition is needed than the fact that last year our 
coal mines must have yielded 30,000,000 tons, our iron mines 
4,000,000 tons, and from our oil wells were exported over 
100,000,000 gallons of petroleum, in addition to vast con- 
sumption at home. The Schedule of Industrial Statistics, with 
the amendments proposed, can be used for petroleum and the 
products of mines, but a special schedule will be needed for 
fisheries. 


IV. Statistics of Internal Commerce.—In the preliminary 
law of March 3, 1849, the Census Board were directed to prepare 
a Schedule of Trade and Commerce, but no such schedule 
appeared in the law of 1850. It has been the habit to treat 
the exchangers of wealth—the middle-men who transport, and 
buy and sell—as belonging to the unproductive class. -But an 
enlightened political economy will recognize all as producers of 
wealth who give value to commodities by bringing them with- 
in easy reach of the consumer and aid in facilitating exchanges. 
According to the Census of 1860, there were in the United 
States 13,340,000 men and women above nineteen years of age ; 
and there were 227,177 persons set. down in the list of occu- 
pations as persons engaged in trade, or one in 58 of the adult 
population of the country. There can be no adequate defence 
for omitting this large and intelligent class of the community 
from the records of national industry. 

1. A simple and comprehensive schedule for all persons en- 
gaged in trade has been laid before the Census Committee, by 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, of the Treasury Department, and 
should be made a part of the next census law. It follows the 
general plan of the Industrial Schedule in regard to labor and 
wages, and requires, in addition, a statement of the amount of 
capital invested in trade, and the gross annual amount of 
purchases and sales. 

2. Without adding to the duties of the enumerators, the law 
should require the central office at Washington to procure full 
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statistics of railroad, lake, river, and canal transportation, 
exhibiting, among other facts, the number of persons employed, 
the amount of freight and cost of transportation. Such enquiries 
are now made in Ohio, in regard to railroads, by authority of 
the Legislature, and the results are exceedingly valuable. 


V. Social Statistics —I mention this topic, which, in a rather 
crude and miscellaneous method of classification, forms the 
subject-matter of the sixth and last schedule of the law, for the 
purpose of saying that I shall wholly omit its discussion here ; 
partly because the limits of this paper will not admit of its full 
examination, but chiefly because I desired, before reaching final 
conclusions, to hear the distinguished gentlemen who have dis- 
cussed, and are yet to discuss, at this meeting, several questions 
directly bearing on that theme. To prepare proper enquiries in 
regard to education and religion, libraries, newspapers, and pe- 
riodicals, so as to ascertain the amounts of money permanently 
invested in them and annually expended upon them, to make 
a proper exhibit of our institutions of charity and correction, 
and to lay the foundation for a fuller knowledge of the recent 
great movements in relation to the insurance of life and 
property, require all the wisdom of the bést and most thought- 
ful men in the nation. While it is true, as Sidney Smith said 
of the House of Commons, that Congress knows more than any 
man in it, it is much more strikingly true that the country 
knows vastly more than Congress, and, in this matter of the 
census at least, the country should give Congress all possible 
aid. . 

It must be borne in mind, that if our national statistics are to be 
taken with completeness, we must lay more stress on the census 
than do the states of Europe. They have bureaus of statistics, 
permanently established, and under the direction of experienced 
statisticians ; with us, such a bureau is still a desideratum. The 
great advantages attending such an establishment are thus 
forcibly stated by Dr. E. M. Snow, the eminént statistician, of 
Rhode Island, in a letter written to the Census Committee : 

“T sincerely hope that in the statute organizing the census 
of 1870 provision will be made for the establishment of a per- 
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manent census bureau, or, better still (notwithstanding one 
failure), a permanent statistical bureau. The reasons for this 
are perfectly conclusive to all who are acquainted with the 
collection and compilation of statistics. The greatest defects 
in all our censuses have been owing to the want of knowledge 
and of experience in those employed upon them. We are 
almost destitute of men in this country, except in three or four 
States, who are familiar with the practical duties required in 
taking a census. The whole country needs educating on 
this subject. A permanent bureau, with an efficient head, 
would soon organize a corps of men in each State who would 
be familiar with the information to be obtained and with the 
best methods of obtaining it. 

“On the score of economy, also, a permanent bureau would 
be the cheapest. With a corps of clerks educated in the best 
methods of doing their duties, and with trained men to obtain 
the information, and by making use of local officers and other 
sources of information in different States, 1 am perfectly con- 
fident that a permanent census bureau could obtain all the 
information now obtained by a decennial census, except that 
relating to population, and could obtain it every year, with no 
greater expense than is now required to obtain it once in ten 
years. The efficiency and economy, in statistical matters, of 
men familiar with their duties are greater beyond comparison 
than of men who are ignorant of these duties. 

“ A permanent national bureau of statistics is also very much 
needed to systematize the whole subject, to give information to 
all portions of the country, and to take the lead-in the organ- 
ization of similar bureaus in the several States. When such 
bureaus become general in all the States, the National Govern- 
ment will be able, with their assistance, to obtain all the 
statistics now obtained by the national census, and much more, 
far more frequently, far more correctly, and with much less 
expense.” 

We have, already, a Commissioner of Mining Statistics ; some 
provisions in the Treasury Department for Financial Statistics ; 
a department whose chief function is to collect Educational 
Statistics; and some attention is given to statistics in the 
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Department of Agriculture. It is greatly to be regretted that 
these statistical forces have not been consolidated, the scope of 
their work enlarged, and the whole thoroughly organized ; all 
of which could be done at an expense not greatly increased. 
But at this late day, it is manifestly impossible to organize and 
equip a permanent Statistical Bureau in time to take the next 
census, and hence, regret it as we may, we must again depend 
wholly on the Census Office. 

In conclusion : the American census should furnish a muster- 
roll of the American people, showing, as far as it is possible for 
figures to show, their vital, physical, intellectual, and moral 
power; it should provide us with an inventory of the nation’s 
wealth, and show us how jt is invested; it should exhibit the 
relation of population to wealth, by showing the distribution 
of the one and the avocations and industries of the other. 

The Ninth Census of the United States will be far more 
interesting and important than any of its eight predecessors. 
Since 1850, in spite of its losses, the nation has doubtless 
greatly increased in population and in wealth; it has taken a 
new position among the nations. It has passed through one of 
the most bloody and exhaustive wars of history. The time for 
reviewing its condition is most opportune. Questions of the 
profoundest interest demand answers. Has the loss of nearly 
half a million young and middle-aged men, who fell on the 
field of battle, or died in hospitals or prisons, diminished the 
ratio of increase of population? Have the relative numbers of 
the sexes been sensibly changed? Has the relative number of 
orphans and widows perceptibly increased? Has the war 
affected the distribution of wealth, or changed the character of 
our industries? And, if so, in what manner and to what 
extent? What have been the effects of the struggle on the 
educational, benevolent, and religious institutions of the 
country? These questions, and many more of the most 
absorbing interest, the Census of 1870 should answer. | If it 
do not, the failure will reflect deep disgrace on the American 
name. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 





THE MODE OF PROCEDURE IN CASES OF 
CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1869. 


Tur Constitution of the United States has made each House 
of Congress “ the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” There is no review or appeal, 
and no tribunal that can prescribe rules that shall govern its 
action or that can correct its errors. In all things involving 
the mode of procedure arid the final judgment, each House is 
for and over itself supreme. And this supreme authority rests 
in the House for the time being—a House of Representatives, 
whose term is limited to two years, and a Senate, of which one- 
third changes in the same time. It follows, therefore, not only 
that there can be no law prescribing a binding mode of proce- 
dure in contested elections, but no probability of uniformity of 
proceeding in such cases as they arise. Regulated by no law 
and bound by no precedent, each House takes up the investi- 
gation of each case, at full liberty to pursue it in the way then 
deemed most expedient or just, and conscious as it proceeds 
that all its decisions, interlocutory as well as final, are abso- 
lutely within its own control. It is at every step a law unto 
itself. 

This is a most remarkable power, and has no analogy; not 
remarkable in that it is supreme, for in every constitutional 
government there is a tribunal of last resort existing some- 
where, and of course supreme over the subject-matter or the 
person falling within its jurisdiction. But in all such tribunals, 
not only the jurisdiction but the constituent parts of the body 
itself are defined and fixed by a law outside of, and superior 
to, the tribunal itself. It does not pass upon its own commis- 
sion. Yet, in a contested election in Congress, the subject- 
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matter and the person falling within the. supreme jurisdiction 
of each House are the constituents of its own body. Of whom 
the body shall consist, the body itself has absolute power to 
determine. And the power to determine of whom either House 
shall consist includes that of determining the political charac- 
ter of that House, and the fate of measures and of administra- 
tions, and, it may be, of the Government itself.. The grave 
character of this power thus becomes apparent: the moment it 
is comprehended. 

It may be enquired why the framers of the Government, so 
jealous of all power, should, in a Constitution remarkable for 
its checks and balances, have entrusted any department or 
branch with unlimited power over any subject-matter ; much 
less over one so essential and vital as its own constituent ele- 
ments and character. But the answer is, that it was a necessity. 
The power must be lodged somewhere, and it would be the 
same wherever it rested. No other department exists, so con- 
stituted in reference either to its other functions or its relations 
to other departments, that it could properly discharge also this 
most delicate and important duty. And to have erected a 
court outside and independent, not only of both Houses, but 
of the present Court and the Executive, to sit in judgment, 
without interference or appeal, upon “ the elections, returns, 
and qualifications” of the members of both branches of the 
legislature, would have been the creation of a strange and un- 
heard-of and most dangerous element, more powerful and prone 
to destroy than to preserve. If it were elective, like the two 
Houses themselves, it would be exposed to every influence 
and partake of every weakness which, in this regard, can be 
imputed to them, and would be, in all respects, essentially the 
same. If it were appointed, like the Judiciary, then it would 
be absolute, as well in its independence of accountability as in 
its functions, and could dictate to all other departments. The 
power reposes where it does, not from accident, for nothing in 
that great charter came of chance, but from the deliberate and 
far-reaching statesmanship which stamps the whole instrument. 
And although much has been done under it which cannot be 
defended, yet more has partaken of the highest judicial charac- 
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ter. The marvel is, that, when we look at the passions which 
so often sway both branches of our national legislature and 
the influences to which they are constantly open, so little mis- 
chief has been done, and no greater violence to the law and the 
evidence has marked the action of either of these bodies, when 
passing judgment upon the election, returns, or qualifications of 
any of its own members. 

In the Senate, there never has been any attempt to establish 
a code of procedure; but eatvh case, as it has arisen, has been 
taken up and investigated in the manner which, for the time 
being, seemed most convenient and best calculated to elucidate 
the points upon which it hinged. The reference, formerly 
to a Select Committee, has been of late to the Judiciary 
Committee of that body, generally composed of the ablest 
lawyers of the Senate; and their reports have elicited discus- 
sions of very grave and important legal questions. From the 
mode of elections to that body by the legislatures of the 
respective States, very few questions of fact can arise, and 
they must lie within a very narrow compass. The right of a 
member of a State Legislature to cast a vote for senator can 
never be called in question in a contest before the Senate, 
because each State Legislature, like the national, is made the 
exclusive judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members. Thus a wide and difficult field of investi- 
gation, open in the other House, is here closed at the outset. 
The few cases of contest in that body have turned not so 
much on questions of fact as of law, and have been discussed 
and determined often with an ability and impartiality that 
would have graced the highest court of judicature in the 
land. 

In the House of Representatives, the procedure has been 
widely different, from the commencement of the Government, 
and has been in constant change and conflict with itself. At 
the first session of the First Congress, a standing Committee 
of Elections was appointed, and, upon the reference to them of 
the first case of contested election, they were instructed “to 
prepare a proper mode of investigation and decision thereon.” 
They recommended that the committee take the proofs and 
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report them to 'the House, and that the House should decide 
what had been established by the proofs thus taken, without 
any previous opinion reported by a committee. The House 
agreed to this report, and thereby made the committee, in this 
instance, simply a clerk to write out and report such evidence 
as might be offered. But when the evidence was submitted to 
the House, there was a struggle to recommit it, with instruc- 
tions to report “the facts arising from the proofs ;” but this 
failed, and the House itself examined the evidence and settled 
the case without the further aid of a committee. In the next 
case which arose in the same House, the committee were 
required to report the facts which appeared to them to be 
established, after having heard all “ proofs and allegations from 
persons who may be desirous to appear and be heard.” But 
no further direction appears to have been given, and the com- 
mittee were at liberty to hear such “proofs and allegations” 
upon oath and wva voce, by deposition, on notice to the oppo- 
site party, on affidavit merely, or in argument alone. But on 
the coming in of their report an attempt to obtain a commis- 
sion to take testimony in New Jersey, where the election 
oceurred, failed, as did also an effort to introduce counsel to be 
heard at the bar of the House. At the first session of the 
Second Congress, on reference of a petition, the committee 
reported for that ¢ase, and the House adopted still another 
mode of proceeding, prescribing that proofs should be taken 
under oath before some judge of the United States or of the 
State where the contest arose, upon due notice to, and cross- 
examination by, the opposite party, and confined to the allega- 
tions set out in the petition; all of which should be returned 
to and acted upon by the House itself, without the previous 
hearing by a committee or any report thereon. In this, and 
one other case at least, counsel were heard in behalf of the 
parties at the bar of the House. At the very next session of 
Congress still another and fourth method was adopted. A 
petition was referred, with instructions to the committee “ to 
examine the matter thereof, and report the same, with their 
opinion thereon, to the House.” This committee took the 
whole matter of proofs into their own hands, and, with con- 
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sent of parties, prescribed the mode of taking testimony, and 
its return to the committee themselves to be by them consider- 
ed. They subsequently reported facts, and their conclusions 
based upon the testimony, which it does not appear was ever 
laid before the House for its consideration. Both parties were 
then heard at the bar of the House, and then retired from. the 
hall, when, after further discussion in the House, the report 
was adopted. At this session the committee were for the first 
time “authorized to send for persons, papers, and records for 
their information.” And in the next Congress they were also 
“authorized to direct the taking of depositions in any cases 
where it may be impracticable or inconvenient for the witnesses 
to give their personal attendance, and to prescribe the mode.” 

It thus appears that in the early Congresses contested elec- 
tions were conducted by no particular mode of proceeding, and 
seldom in conformity to any of the rules and forms found by 
experience in ordinary courts best calculated to develop facts 
and secure justice. This evil was felt by those who partici- 
pated in these investigations, and efforts were made from time 
to time to establish by law something approximating to such a 
code of procedure as would secure both a speedy and thorough 
examination and a just determination of the questions involved 
in contested elections in Congress. 

The importance of these questions was early seen, and it 
did not escape notice that an element of partisan power was 
destined ere long to be developed in that ultimate revision of 
election returns which the Constitution itself had placed in the 
control of each House of Congress. As early as 1791, and 
again in 1796 and the following year, resolutions were in- 
troduced into the House seeking to prescribe the mode in 
which testimony should be taken; but they were never acted 
upon. In December, 1797, a series of resolutions, introduced 
by Mr. Harper, of South Carolina, embodying “a method of 
taking evidence to be adduced in the trial of contested elec- 
tions,” and looking to its enactment into law, arrested the 
attention of the House, and gave rise to a very able debate, 
disclosing for the first time the inherent constitutional difficulty, 
already alluded to, of establishing by law any method, when 
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each succeeding House of Representatives could dispense with 
any part, or the whole of it, at pleasure. But, nevertheless, 
on the 28th of January, 1798, a law was passed “ prescribing a 
uniform mode of taking testimony, and for compelling the 
attendance of witnesses.” But it was limited by its terms to 
the expiration of the first session of the next Congress, though, 
by asubsequent act, it was continued in force four years longer, 
finally expiring in 1804. Two subsequent attempts to revive 
and make it permanent failed, the one in the House, 
and the other in the Senate; and from 1804 to 1850 there 
was no law upon the subject. During that period there was 
no uniformity in-the conduct of election cases, either in the 
mode of preparing the proofs, in conducting the hearing, or in 
the principles controlling the result. Proofs were prepared 
generally in accordance with usage in the States whence the 
contest arose, securing very little beyond diversity and conflict. 
In some cases affidavits, taken without cross-examination or 
notice, were used, and in all the testimony was only voluntary, 
there being no process to enforce the attendance of witnesses 
or compel them to answer. Against this loose and unsatis- 
factory procedure there was a constant struggle. In 1810 a 
bill to provide a remedy was introduced into the House, but it 
again failed; and in 1813 a resolution providing for the 
appointment of the Committee of Elections by lot, and another 
for a special committee to “examine the decisions of the 
House already made on the subject of contested elections, and 
report the rules, points, and principles which appear to them 
to have been thereby settled or adjusted,” met a similar fate. 
Perhaps it was thought that the latter task was beyond the 
power of any one committee. The motion was renewed again 
in 1830 with no better success. Indeed, till 1834, no one 
could learn what had been done in contested elections without 
a search through the journals of all the Congresses to that time. 
A digest or compilation of cases was in that year published, 
serving as a valuable index, and this, in 1865, was brought 
down to that date, and much improved. 

During all this time partisan zeal was entering more and 
more into every contest before the House, and the law and 
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the evidence were made to bend more and more to the necessi- 
ties or advantages of majorities. At the assembling of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, in December, 1839, the organization 
of the House itself, and, consequently, its control for the entire 
Congress, turned upon a contested election—the celebrated 
New Jersey case. The House was in a state of anarchy for 
two weeks, while contending claimants, pushed on by their 
partisans, were struggling to perform the duties of a represen- 
tative in advance of the determination of their right to the 
office itself. The proceedings became well-nigh revolutionary. 
The House had no law but its own will to govern it, even in 
its organization, much less to determine the rights of ten men 
disputing over five seats and votes in effecting that organiza- 
tion. That the crisis passed, and the Government moved 
on to encounter and triumph over other and greater trials, 
was not by the aid, but in spite of existing methods of dealing 
with contested elections, which increased rather than diminish- 
ed the complication and peril. 

In 1851 another attempt was made to reduce to system and 
to law the mode of procedure in contested elections, and an 
act was passed, entitled “ An Act to prescribe the mode of obtain- 
ing evidence in cases of contested elections,” which is still in 
force. Its main provisions require the contestant, within thirty 
days after the result of any election to be contested is declared, 
to serve upon the holder of the certificate of election a notice 
of contest, containing specific allegations of the ground of 
contest. This must be replied to in like manner within the 
next thirty days, making, within the first sixty days after any 
declared result, and much earlier if the parties desire it, a 
distinct and well-defined issue for trial. The testimony in 
support of this issue on the one side and the other must be 
taken by deposition within the next sixty days before certain 
judges and other officers named in the act. All the testimony 
thus taken is to be sealed up by the magistrate, and forthwith 
forwarded to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, where 
it takes the usual reference to the Committee of Elections, who 
report the facts established by it, and their conclusions and 
recommendations, to the House for final action. 
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As far as this act goes it is an excellent one, and, with 
some few amendments of which experience has shown the 
necessity, and a rigid adherence to its requirements, would 
work much good. By it is gained preparation in advance. 
In the States where the election of representatives is held as 
early as November preceding the commencement of the 
term—and this will soon be the case in all the States—this 
statute secures the entire proofs in advance of the meeting of 
Congress, ready for reference on the first day of the term. 
Under it all the definiteness of an issue at law may be secured 
by the parties, and each will know beforehand what is charged 
and what denied. Every witness may be met and cross- 
examined before a high judicial officer, who is to have the 
custody of the testimony till it is deposited with the Clerk 
of the House. It is then printed as a part of the public 
records. The law is defective in this, that it does not provide 
for the compulsory attendance of witnesses, or any means for 
enforcing their testimony when in attendance; nor for reaching 
them when residing out of the district where the contest arises ; 
nor for initiating and conducting the contest when the holder 
of the certificate is absent, or cannot for any reason be reached 
with personal service. It stops, too, with the preparation of 
the proofs, and makes no provision for the further conduct of 
the cause. Beyond this point there never has been any 
attempt to regulate by law the mode of determining an election 
case in either branch of Congress. 

But the paralyzing weakness of this and of all other laws 
upon this subject is the constitutional inability to enforce them, 
already alluded to. The House of Representatives, for the 
time being, may set it aside at its pleasure, in whole or in part, 
as to one contest or as to all. This was understood by its 
framers; and all that they hoped to accomplish by it was to so 
demonstrate its utility that it would be adhered to as a wise 
rule, and in the strength of years and of usage it would 
gradually acquire the sanction and force of law. For a time 
after its enactment it governed all cases as law, sometimes with 
apparent hardship to individuals, and the idea that it could be 
dispensed with was slow in getting a foothold. But, in a few 
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instances at first, and more generally of late, in the troubled 
times through which the nation has passed, this, with other 
usages and modes of procedure, has given way to convenience 
and necessity, and sometimes to party requirements. The 
Committee of Elections, feeling more sensibly than others the 
necessity of a uniform rule, at first resisted all attempts to 
break it down; and whenever compelled to yield, sought to 
put upon the record some controlling reason for the departure. 
But convenience alone has come at last to be deemed a suffi- 
cient reason for disregarding it, and it is considered hardly 
worth while to put even this excuse upon the record. The 
Committee of Elections, the last to disobey it, has lately ob- 
tained leave of the House, in disregard of all its requirements, 
to go out itself into some of the districts where the contests 
exist, and there—forgetting that they should be judges only— 
do the work which this law requires to be done in advance by 
the parties themselves, and laid before them for judgment. 
The consequences of this loose and undefined method are 
not slow to manifest themselves. All traces of a judicial 
character in these proceedings are fast fading away, and the 
precedents are losing all sanction. ach case is coming to be a 
mere partisan struggle. At the dictate of party majorities the 
committee must fight, not follow, the law and the evidence; 
and he will best meet the expectations of his appointment who 
can put upon the record the best reasons for the course thus 
‘pursued. This tendency is so manifest to those in a situation 
to observe, that it has ceased to be questioned, and is now but 
little resisted. There is no tyranny like that of majorities, 
and efforts in the past to resist them, and to hold the judg- 
ments of the Committee of Elections up above the dirty pool 
of party politics, have encountered such bitter and unsparing 
denunciation, and such rebuke for treason to party fealty, that 
they are not likely often to be repeated. The fruit that fol- 
lows such seed is too certain for doubt. The whole proceeding 
must sink into contempt. Self-respect, as well as legal attain- 
ment, will soon retire from service upon a committee required, 
in the name of law and under the cloak of judicial sanction, 
to do the work of partisans. But the work itself is sure to 
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return to plague the inventors. What one party does through 
such machinery can be done all the easier for it by any other 
which may come after it. And that which needs such support 
will soon become worthy of no other. 

When political ends are to be gained through the forms of a 
contested election, there will be no lack of material or disposi- 
tion; and nothing more certainly attests the prostitution of 
this tribunal, or is more justly calculated to awaken apprehen- 
sion, than the astonishing increase of the number of contests 
within the last few years. While the record discloses but 
sixty cases during the first sixty-five years of the Government, 
there have been more than that number within the last ten 
years. And it is understood that over twenty cases are pend- 
ing at this time in the present Congress. Another fact disclos- 
ed by this record finds no other explanation than is here given. | 
Those with the minority in Congress seldom contest. A belief 
that the court is packed with a ruling majority, and has ¢s 
work to do, tells plainly enough upon the number and political 
affiliations of contestants, vastly increasing their number from 
the one side, and in like manner diminishing the list from the 
other. What was said by Mr. Granville, on introducing into 
the British Parliament the bill for regulating contested elec- 
tions, which has since borne his name, is to-day as true of con- 
tests in the House of Representatives as it then was of those in 
the House of Commons: “ Instead of trusting to the merits 
of their respective causes, the principal dependence of both 
parties is upon their private interest among us; and it is scan- 
dalously notorious that we are as earnestly canvassed to attend 
in favor of the opposite sides as if we were wholly self-elective, 
and not bound to act by the principles of justice, but by the 
discretionary impulse of our own inclinations. Nay, it is well 
known that in every contested election many members of this 
House, who are ultimately to judge in a kind of judicial capa- 
city between the competitors, enlist themselves as parties in 
the contention, and take upon themselves the partial manage- 
ment of the very business upon which they should determine 
with the strictest impartiality.” 

A few words upon the possible remedy for existing and 

5 
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prospective evils will close this paper. From the partisan 
character of the Committee of Elections, which is, in our 
practice, substantially the court which tries the case and 
furnishes the reasons or the cover for the final vote in the 
House, flows much of the mischief here considered. And 
that partisan character comes of the manner of its appoint- 
ment. This committee is appointed by the Speaker, under 
the same usage which governs the selection of all the other 
committees, and which amounts to a law with him, that it 
shall consist of a majority from the political party having the 
control of the House, and as nearly as possible with the 
same relative strength of parties that exists in the House 
itself. It becomes at once a political committee, and from 
the hour of its appointment is infected with an incurable 
disease. 

Contrast this mode of constituting the court with the pains 
taken in the British Parliament to secure an impartial tribunal. 
Under the Granville Act already spoken of, on a given day, all 
the members were required to be in attendance, and the names 
of those present were placed in six glasses, as nearly equally 
divided as possible, and forty-nine names in all were drawn 
alternately from each glass, from which a committee of thirteen 
were selected, for a particular case only, by the parties, contest- 
ant and sitting member, alternately striking one name from 
the list, until it was reduced to that number. They wete sworn 
before leaving their seats, with as much formality as a jury, to 
“well and truly try the matter of the petition, and a true 
judgment give according to the evidence.” They must meet 
within twenty-four hours, and complete the hearing and judg- 
ment without an adjournment longer than twenty-four hours, 
unless by leave of the House. And no member of the commit- 
_ tee could absent himself from its meetings without such leave. 

The findings of this committee were final upon the parties 
and the House. It was found in practice that, upon the day of 
the draft of the committee, one party or the other would, by 
previous canvassing, procure the attendance of his friends in 
greater number than his opponent, and consequently the lot 
would fall more frequently with them than with the other side, 
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and a partial committee would thus be obtained. Therefore, 
under Statute 11 and 12 Vict. chap. 98, now in force, the 
Speaker appoints a General Committee of Elections, and sub- 
mits the names to the House for their approval, and this com- 
mittee selects a committee to try each case; and their names 
are likewise submitted to the House, and may be objected to 
by the parties or any member for causes specified in the, act. 
This committee, thus challenged, are sworn, and try the case 
in the manner already described, and their judgment is like- 
wise final and binding upon the parties and the House. By 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania, it is also provided that the 
Committee of Elections shall be drawn by lot, and that their 
judgment shall be final. 

I am aware that the Constitution of the United States, so 
long as it gives each House, for the time being, the control of 
the question, stands in the way of any permanent regulation 
by statute, and that a thorough reform cannot stop short of 
such an amendment of that instrument as will permit the 
regulation by law of the mode of procedure, while it leaves 
each House, as now, to be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members. And until that is 
done, for the reasons already stated, no radical reform can be 
effected. Some improvement, however, can be brought about 
by a change in the mode of appointing the Committee of 
Elections, and much more by such a public sentiment as will 
put an end to the exactions of party at their hands. Let the 
political committee be buried in the same grave with the 
political judge. 

There is need that public attention should be aroused to the 
necessity of reform. The subject awakens no public interest, 
and will fail to reach the public ear till fatal consequences are 
upon us. 

A discussion in the House seldom finds listeners beyond the 
parties directly involved, and members content themselves 
with being present at the roll-call, and never forgetting to 
record their names according to the requirements of party 
affiliation. This is called a judgment of the House upon the 
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“elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 
I have shown, instead, that it is becoming an engine of politi- 
cal parties working out their ends, and involving the institu- 
tions of the country in their purposes and fate. ‘ 


HENRY L. DAWES. 





THE PUBLIC CHARITIES OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1HE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1869. 


Tue object of this paper is to give a general account of the 
“ Public Charities” of the State of New York. 

A preliminary explanation of the meaning of the term 
“ charities ® should be made. 

The legal signification of the word is broad and comprehen- 
sive. It includes all organized effort by an individual donor 
or the public, through the appropriation of money, to promote 
objects of general utility. In this sense it would embrace 
moneys appropriated to public streets and highways, to the 
advancement of religion and education, as well as to those 
objects which are more popularly deemed to be charitable. A 
narrower sense is intended in this paper. It is the devotion on 
the part of the State of New York of funds to the aid of the 
dependent classes in society, to the care of paupers, habitual 
drunkards, the insane, the blind, the dumb, and vicious and 
neglected children. 

A very large class of charities must pass wholly unnoticed. 
There are, in all parts of the State, and particularly in the 
cities, endowments made by public-spirited individuals for 
public uses, under the care of select trustees or corporations. 
Such institutions as the Cooper Institute, the Astor Library, 
and the Sailor’s Snug Harbor on Staten Island are here referred 
to. These are wholly passed over in this paper, not from any 
want of sense of their importance, but because"the State does 
not contribute to their resources or exercise any superintend- 
ence over them. I have to deal solely with those charities 
which are either wholly or partially sustained by the State, 
and have recently been subjected to general superintendence. 
I shall seek to learn what the State is doing, and what safe- 
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guard it provides for the due appropriation of its moneys. I 
am studying an administrative question. If the State appro- 
priates, it should carefully and thoroughly superintend expendi- 
ture and make it most efficient. I am treating the charity 
question as I would that of appropriation to canals, observing 
where more should be expended, and how the sums employed 
may be made to accomplish the largest results. 

A word should be said in this connection as to the Board of 
State Charities. In the year 1867 a law was passed providing 
for the appointment by the Governor and Senate of a Board of 
Commissioners of Charities, consisting of eight persons, to be 
selected from different parts of the State. These persons 
receive no pecuniary compensation for their services other than 
actual travelling expenses. A secretary is appointed by them 
under a moderate salary, who devotes his entire time to the work. 
All charitable institutions receiving pecuniary aid from the State 
are placed under the supervision of the Board. I shall, in the 
course of this paper, indicate some of the results arrived at by 
the Board during the first year of its active existence, and 
which have just been submitted to the public. The materials 
for its conclusions were largely collected by the diligent efforts 
of its active and zealous secretary, Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt. It 
fell to the lot of the writer of this paper to prepare the report 
of the Board itself. If any similarity should be detected be- 
tween the results arrived at this evening and those which the 
Commissioners have presented, it will thus be accounted for. 

I shall undertake in a few brief sentences to sketch the 
demands upon the charity of the State and the institutions 
which it has established. I shall then indicate such errors of 
administration as occur to me, and make such suggestions as 
give promise for the future. 

The State has, as nearly as can be estimated, the care of four 
thousand three hundred and fifty-six insane persons; of five 
hundred blind, five hundred and fifty deaf-mutes, one thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-one idiots, and more than two 
thousand children, subjects of reformatory discipline. This 
forms a permanent dependent population—dependent through 
special infirmity—of nearly nine thousand persons. 
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The pauper population of the State, at the lowest estimate, 
is upwards of fourteen thousand. This is the average num- 
ber; for in the city of New York alone more than twenty-six 
thousand persons in a single year are subjects for a greater or 
less period of almshouse support. Some of those mentioned 
as laboring under special infirmity also belong to this class. 

I have only to add that the orphan asylums receiving State 
aid supported over fifteen thousand persons, that the hospitals 
treated more than six thousand, and the dispensaries more than 
two hundred thousand patients. From these facts one may 
comprehend the vastness of the charitable efforts of the com- 
monwealth without reference to the work accomplished by 

private benevolent institutions. 

_ The permanent property of the institutions under the care 
of the Board of Charities exceeds, in all probability, twenty 
millions of dollars. An imperfect estimate in their report 
contains items amounting to upwards of eighteen millions. 

It would naturally be supposed by a person considering 
these statements that the infirm persons referred to would 
receive the same general care under some comprehensive and 
complete system of classification. He would expect to find 
that the insane, blind, mute, or idiotic were grouped together 
in separate classes, receiving such care and treatment as were 
suited to their several necessities. Nothing, however, could 
be farther from the truth. He would find on actual enquiry 
that some of the insane are in State institutions, under scientific 
and most considerate treatment. He would learn that others 
are in the most deplorable and filthy condition in so-called 
county asylums. Again, he would discover that some of these 
institutions are of an excellent character; and finally, it would 
appear that a considerable number of the insane are in private 
asylums, subjected to no general superintendence, and whose 
excellence depends solely on the individual character of the 
men who from time to time happen to have the management 
of them. So some of the blind are cared for in State institu- 
tions; others are left to the squalor and wretchedness of a 
county almshouse. For these reasons, it is impossible to pre- 
sent any classification of institutions based upon the infirmity 
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of their inmates, and the proper treatment which they should 
receive. I can only consider them as general, or supported by 
the State; local, or sustained by counties or cities; and 
private. 

The case of the insane deserves still more minute considera- 
tion. The provision made by the State for the insane gene- 
rally (not including the case of the chronic pauper insane) con- 
sists of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, having accommo- 
dations for about six hundred persons; of the Hudson River 
State Hospital at Poughkeepsie, still unfinished, and an insti- 
tution projected at the last session of the Legislature, to be 
placed at Buffalo. There are at present one thousand three 
hundred and sixteen insane persons in the custody of the 
State, who have no proper care, but are subjected to such un- 
worthy treatment in the county almshouses as will be here- 
after described. It is insisted that the State is derelict in its 
duty towards these helpless wards in permitting to be added 
to the dreadful misfortune of want of reason, the unnecessary 
and preventable evils of squalor, filth, and utter destitution. 

True, provision has recently been made for a few of these 
persons in a noble institution, the “ Willard Asylum,” beauti- 
fully situated at Ovid, on the borders of Seneca Lake. Its 
buildings and grounds have cost more ‘than three hundred 
thousand dollars, and it furnishes accommodations for two 
hundred and fifty insane paupers. It gives me pledsure to 
make the first public announcement of the fact that this insti- 
tution has just been opened for the reception of inmates, and 
will soon be filled. Many have been brought to it already, 
bound with chains and ropes. One whom the Commissioners 
of Charities found but a few weeks ago in Columbia County 
in a state of nudity is now in the Willard Asylum, under the 
care of a skilful physician, where he is sure to be clothed, if 
not restored to his right mind. Thus, as Dr. Chapin, the 
Superintendent, recently writes, has opened a new era in the 
care of the chronic pauper insane. Soon the day of chains 
and noisome dungeons will be passed, and we may hope that 
the pauper bereft of reason will live in well-lighted and venti- 
lated rooms, with kind and considerate treatment ; and though 
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his reason remains for ever darkened, there will be nothing to 
cause him needless irritation, suffering, or disease, or to offend 
the sense of humanity in those who look with sorrow upon 
his condition. 

This class of charities crowds upon the attention of public 
men a question which becomes every day more pressing: How 
shall our public buildings be constructed? Shall they be pala- 
tial structures, like the Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, which 
rivals in its luxurious finish the best of our city mansions, or 
shall they be cheaply constructed with a view to rigid eco- 
nomy? Without stopping to discuss this question, it is 
enough for the present to suggest that, whatever architectural 
- beauty may be demanded by our growing cultivation, we 
should never lose sight of the principle that the chief con- 
sideration must be the greatest good of the greatest number. 
A most serious mistake is committed if a splendid home is 
provided for the few—far superior to that which the sane 
members of the same class in society possess—while the many 
remain neglected and destitute. It may be conceded that 
there are charitable institutions which properly require elegant 
and tasteful structures, but it is insisted that large expenditure 
for such reasons is out of place in buildings for the use of 
insane paupers. If all of this class were provided for as in the 
Willard Asylum, an expenditure of more than two millions of 
dollars would be immediately required. Let the buildings be 
comfortable, plain, and adapted to their wants. There is an 
opportunity for some skilful architect to render an essential 
service to the State by devising a plan for asylums of this 
kind, which shall be at once simple, convenient, in good taste, 
and comparatively inexpensive. The suggestion may be ven- 
tured that there might be established, in connection with the 
existing lunatic asylums, a pauper branch or division, under 
the general care of the Superintendent and Board of Managers. 
Many of the hafmless insane might be placed in private 
families of respectable character, who might be required to 
make periodical returns of their condition to the Managers. 
Thus for a comparatively small expenditure the whole of this 
class might receive suitable care from the State, and be alto- 
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gether withdrawn from the counties where they are now, with 
few exceptions, utterly neglected. 

It only remains to add a word respecting the private lunatic 
asylums. These, both incorporated and unincorporated, are 
estimated to have control’ over five hundred and fifty persons. 
They are not under the care of any board, nor subject to any 
supervision. It is true that they receive no pecuniary aid 
from the State, and an inspection cannot be had on that 
ground. It is, however, believed to be a sound rule that no 
institution should have the power to deprive a citizen of his 
liberty except upon the condition of public inspection and 
supervision. The power to inspect should be vested in some 
superintendent directly responsible to the State. Every in- 
terest demands this public oversight, whether that of the indi- 
vidual restrained of his liberty, of the institution exercising 
the restraint, or of the State. Individual freedom is thus 
protected, unfounded charges of mismanagement are dispelled, 
and State authority is vindicated. The English Parliament, 
appreciating the necessity of such supervision, established in 
1845-6 an elaborate system of license and inspection for all 
private asylums where two or more lunatics are confined. 
The fullest powers of investigation into all complaints are 
granted to the commissioners created by the statute, and the 
right to visit at all times both by day and night is fully con- 
ceded to them. This act is highly praised by Mr. May for its 
humanity and wisdom.* The same general scheme was after- 
wards extended to Scotland and Ireland. It is just to the 
managers of some of our private asylums to add that they are 
advocates of a law placing them under the oversight of “the 
State Board of Charities.” Such an act was brought ‘before 
the Legislature of 1869, but failed to take effect for reasons 
which it is not necessary to mention, but which, it is hoped, 
will not hereafter be found operative. 

Of the idiot population of the State (one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-one), only five hundred and sixty-three are held 


* May’s “Constitutional History of England,” ii. 367; 8 and 9 Victoria, 
chap. 100. 
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in custody. Nearly one thousand are thus left without any ade- 
quate care except that which may be extended to them in private 
families. Of the five hundred and sixty-three in custody, only 
two hundred receive suitable attention at the State Asylum in 
Syracuse, or at the hands of the Commissioners of Charities in 
the city of New York. The State Asylum has the charge of 
one hundred and forty, so that about one-tenth of the whole 
number are directly under State wardship. The institution at 
Syracuse, under the care of Dr. Wilbur, is thoroughly well 
managed, and the most gratifying results have been obtained in 
the way of educating this unfortunate class of beings. His sys- 
tem is simple and philosophical, and his treatment most humane 
and considerate. There is no charity in the State which is in 
all respects in a more satisfactory condition. His experience 
plainly shows that another step must be taken in classification 
with these persons. Idiots admit of subdivision into two 
classes: those who can, and those who cannot, profit by in- 
struction. There is already a demand for one or more asylums 
for the unteachable—inexpensive, yet adapted to the shelter 
and comfort of persons now neglected in the almshouses 
and elsewhere, who are doomed to lead a mere animal exist- 
ence. The unteachable class are wholly out of place at the 
Idiot Asylum, which is intended for such as can receive in- 
struction; and it is to be regretted that they simply occupy 
places that should be filled by those for whom the institution 
was primarily designed. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a review of all the 
State charities. As its purpose is critical, as it seeks to point 
out such defects as call for speedy remedy, or to present such 
modifications of existing practices as seem to be improvements, 
only detailed notice will be taken of those institutions where 
such suggestions may be made. 

An important experiment is now going on in the education 
of the deaf and dumb at the institution in Bloomingdale, un- 
der the care of the Messrs. Peet. Hitherto the only instruc- 
tion given has been either by written words or by the employ- 
ment of signs, including not only the use of the fingers in the 
ordinary manner, but signals made with the loud beating of a 
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drum, and taps upon the shoulder, etc. These may be con- 
sidered as including every mode of imparting instruction, ex- 
cept reading from ,the lips of the teacher and articulate 
responses. Of late, these have been introduced, and the 
earnest Superintendent has determined to give this method of 
teaching a complete and thorough trial. The zeal and skill of 
an accomplished teacher, Prof. Engelsmann, who has had much 
experience in Vienna, Austria, have been fully enlisted. I 
have been a delighted listener to the clear and natural articu- 
lation of some of Prof. Engelsmann’s pupils. They read 
words not only from his lips, but from those of strangers, and 
distinctly pronounced their answers. Some of his scholars 
show surprising readiness in the acquisition of this kind of 
knowledge. What a delight to parents who have never heard 
a child speak, to know that proper instruction may open his 
lips! What a joy to the child to discover that he, too, has the 
“divine gift” of spoken language, and can watch and under- 
stand, though he cannot hear, the utterances of his parents 
and friends! Or, to descend to more utilitarian considerations, 
how much will be added to his means of support if in after 
years his employers can communicate with him with the swift- 
ness and ease of speech rather than the slower and more 
studied methods of the hand or the pen! Yet, while impor- 
tant results may be expected, it must be conceded that 
the whole subject is still in the state of experiment. We 
can scarcely dare to hope that the sign language can be 
dispensed with in all cases. Enough, however, has been 
already done to show that many intelligent mutes, if instructed 
at an early age, can learn to read from’ the lips of a speaker, 
and to make articulate responses. Much credit is to be ren- 
dered to the Massachusetts Board of State Charities for the 
persistency and ability with which its members have pressed 
this subject upon public attention, and to the zeal, unwearied 
patience, and great skill of Miss Rogers, at the Asylum in 
Northampton. It should be added that the processes just de- 
scribed, though new to our institutions, have long been 
adopted in Europe. It may, however, be anticipated that 
the success of this system will be as great in this country as 
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elsewhere, since no official impediment will stand in the way 
of the fullest trial of an experiment so interesting and so calcu- 
lated to win the sympathy and support of every person of 
humanity and intelligence.* 


*Mr. Peet’s statements on this subject, prepared for this occasion, will 
command attention : +. 

“The New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
is the largest educational establishment of its kind in the world. Char- 
tered in 1817, it has been in successful operation upwards of fifty years, 
and has sent forth a greater number of educated deaf-mutes than any other 
institution in this country. It has at present under its care 513 pupils. 

“The system of instruction originally introduced was that of the Abbé 
de l’Epée, the eminent French philanthropist, who began to teach deaf- 
mutes in Paris somewhere between the years 1755 and 1760. The exact 
date is unknown. This system was modified subsequently by those of 
Sicard, Degerando, and Bébian, and by the improvements which experience 
and thought suggested to the educated minds laboring in this cause on this 
side of the water. The influence of Heinicke, the German contemporary of 
De l’Epée, did not make itself felt here, though his system has been prac- 
tised throughout Germany with various modifications up to the present 
time. De l’Epée adopted natural and artificial signs and the manual alpha- 
bet as the chief instruments of deaf-mute education; Heinicke, artificial 
speech or articulation. On the continent of Europe, the two systems have 
been more or less combined in many of the institutions, and in some with 
very gratifying results. In the New York Institution, the language of 
signs has been developed to a very high degree, so that there is not a 
thought or turn of expression, or even a word, which cannot be precisely 
expressed thereby. The advantages derivable from this instrument are that 
it enables the teacher, with little effort, to convey the exact meaning of 
words, to test comprehension of written language on the part of his pupils, 
and also to present ideas to be translated into alphabetic discourse. Asa 
means of mental development it holds the place of a vernacular, and makes 
it possible to communicate a great amount of instruction long before the 
pupil would have sufficient knowledge to gain ideas for himself. For public 
exercises it stands unrivalled among all means of communication possible 
to the deaf. The disadvantages are: ist, that it has an idiomatic order of 
arrangement different from that of modern languages, and induces in the 
mind of the pupil a habit of thought which makes the practice of written 
language a translation rather than a spontaneous expression ; 2d, that it is 
so much easier for deaf-mutes to express themselves in this way that they 
naturally resort to it when not specially cautioned to refrain from it. Prac- 
-tically, in the New York Institution, the use of signs is discontinued in the 
school-room whenever it is possible to attain the same results by means of 
the manual alphabet or writing. Within a few years, however, the mana- 
gers have considered with a growing interest the subject of articulation. 
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The State institutions for the care of vicious and criminal 
children are organized upon the “congregate” plan—that of 
massing them together in large numbers and collecting them 
under a single roof. They are two in number—one being 
situated in the city of New York, and the other in Rochester. 


_ 
Their determination is and has been to leave nothing untried which gives a 


reasonable promise to ameliorate the condition of those committed to their 
charge. As the result of patient and thorough investigation, they some 
time ago reached the conclusion that there are three classes of their pupils 
who might profitably be taught articulation as a means of communication 
with others. The first and much the larger class comprises those who 
learned to sperk before they lost their hearing. With these, the labor is to 
restore a faculty which they have partially lost. There are quite a number 
of this class now in the institution who show, as the result of faithful teach- 
ing, the ability to converse orally with any who will take the trouble to 
speak slowly and distinctly to them. Another and smaller class is composed 
of those congenital deaf-mutes whose natural intelligence, flexible organs, 
and quickness of sight enable them to imitate successfully the movements 
of the organs of speech. The third class consists of those who have a par- 
tial hearing, so defective, however, as not to give rise to articulate speech in 
the absence of special instruction, so that, previous to education, they 
stand on no higher plane than those who have been totally deaf from birth. 
With these, instruction in articulation produces admirable results, as the 
hearing, combined with lip-reading, enables them to acquire speech with 
less difficulty, and also produces a favorable influence upon the tones of the 
voice. After forming this opinion the managers lost no time, but immedi- 
ately secured the services of three competent teachers who should devote 
their labors exclusively to this work. The department, as now organized, 
was originally entrusted to the care of Dr. Orrick Metcalfe, who united with 
instruction in articulation especial attention to the amelioration of deafness 
in cases which promised any degree of success. On his retirement, Dr. 
Rodenstein assumed the care of the cases in aural surgery, and Mr. Bern- 
hard Engelsmann was appointed to discharge the other duties entrusted to 
Dr. Metcalfe. Prof. Engelsmann has enjoyed rare opportunities of investi- 
gation and experience in Germany, and is confessedly the ablest teacher of 
articulation in this country. He is, moreover, an enthusiastic and earnest 
believer in his specialty. It is an experiment which the managers are de- 
termined shall be faithfully tried, and the public may be sure that neither 
money nor labor shall be spared to make it successful. It may be proper to 
add that the Principal of the institution, and several of his associates, already 
entertain the belief that reading on the lips may be taught even in cases 
where articulation shall prove a failure, and that this means of addressing 
the eye of the deaf may be made a matter of much more general applica- 
tion than has heretofore been supposed.” 
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The: management of the New York House of Refuge has 
always been able and efficient. The government of the Western 
House of Refuge at Rochester was, until recently, too mechan- 
ical and repressive. Since the organization of the Board of 
State Charities a more genial and paternal government has 
been exercised. 

There is an adjourned question, of great practical im- 
portance, as to the substitution in the place of the congregate 
plan of the so-called “family system.” In that case, vicious 
children would be divided into small groups, so that individual 
influences, closely resembling those exercised in the family, 
would be brought to bear upon them. These institutions have 
certainly met with great success abroad, and it is believed that 
the time has fully come for the trial of the system in New 
York on a liberal scale. For example, some of the European 
superintendents who have achieved marked distinction might 
be induced to come amongst us and to lend us their counsel 
and talent for organization. It would seem to be the duty of 
New York to take the initiative in all such matters of charity 
as promise success, in a noble and high-spirited manner; and by 
reason of its. central position, dense city population, and accu- 
mulated wealth, it ought to undertake cheerfully all promis- 
ing social experiments, instead of waiting, as it has been too 
much inclined to do, until Massachusetts pays the expenses of 
the sowing of the seed of which we harvest the successful 
results. 

There are some general remarks which it is worth while to 
make, applicable to our State charities collectively. 


1. As to the diversity of their organization. 

They have grown up in a haphazard way, and each is organ- 
ized under a special statute instead of a well-digested and com- 
prehensive general law. The friends of each institution fram- 
ed a plan to accord with their own views, and the Legislature 
was simply called in to sanction their devices. Some of these 
special statutes are ably drawn, and have produced excel- 
lent practical results; others are faulty in plan and injurious in 
their effects. In some instances, there is a board of managers, 
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having the power of self-perpetuation; in others, there are 
trustees, appointed by the Governor and Senate; while at the ° 
Inebriate Asylum in Binghamton, there is the singular system 
of stockholders voting in person or by proxy. To this asylum 
the State has given upward of half a million of dollars, and 
yet it has not the smallest voice in its management. Any 
man who possesses the stock or the proxies has the absolute 
power of control. . It has of late been especially well-conduct- 
ed, but the State has no security that skilful management will 
continue. There is but one rule for all State charitable insti- 
tutions. The voice of the State should be influential in their 
management. What would be thought of the wisdom of a 
man of business who should bestow so large a sum as half a 
million of dollars upon a corporation managed by ten-dollar 
stockholders, each having a vote, and any one of them, by col- 
lecting proxies, having the power to select his own Board of 
Managers, and to conduct the corporate affairs in accordance 
with his individual will? Why should not the State devise a 
general law for the management of its charities, placing them 
under one system, and under the superintendence and criticism 
of a single supervisory board ¢ 


2. The location of charitable institutions. 

This is becoming a very important matter. When the 
State determines to erect a new State prison or lunatic or 
other asylum, the present practice is for a number of towns 
or cities to contend for the honor and pecuniary advantages to 
be derived from its location. A farm is usually desired, and 
each town is stimulated to offer to give the requisite land to 
the State on condition that the institution shall be placed 
within its own limits. One town thus becomes the rival of 
another, and the highest bidder is commonly successful. In 
the case of the Lunatic Asylum established by the last Legisla- 
ture, it is well understood that, while several towns made pecu- 
niary offers to the State, Buffalo was preferred as being the 
most liberal in her propositions. So eight or ten towns are 
now contending for the location of the new State Prison, 
some of which are heavily laden with debts contracted in the 
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construction of railroads, and can ill afford to assume addition- 
al obligations. Yet the Commissioners having the subject in 
charge will find it difficult to prevent such pecuniary offers 
from affecting their judgment so long as the law sanctions or 
invites them. It best comports with the interest and dignity 
of the State positively to refuse all such gifts, and uniformly to 
purchase the sites for its public buildings. If the price of the 
land is exorbitant, let it be taken, in the last resort, in the 
exercise of the law of eminent domain. 

A brief allusion should be made to some of the evils of the 
present practice. One of these is that it causes public build- 
ings to be placed in positions unsuited to the wants of the 
community. Again, the practice leads to the erection of ex- 
pensive buildings. The town expects to have its donation 
more than returned in the profits realized by its citizens from 
the construction account. It has triumphed over competition 
and secured at much cost a public institution. There must be 
a splendid building on a commanding site, which shall be a joy 
to citizens and an object of admiration to strangers. It thus 
happens that the first appropriation by the Legislature is in- 
sufficient, and additional sums must be provided or the build- 
ings will be unfinished and useless. An additional misfortune 
is that expensive structures are not easily altered to correspond 
with modern improvements. If the location is bad, it is not 
readily abandoned. A striking illustration is found in the 
neighboring Dominion of Canada. The Provincial Peniten- 
tiary at Kingston is placed on a low site near the lake, so that 
it is extremely damp, and the drainage is so imperfect that 
typhoid fever isa regular inmate. Yet the cost of the mas- 
sive buildings was so large that it will be with the greatest 
difficulty that the prison can be removed. Public authorities 
hesitate long before they come to the inevitable conclusion that 
so much money has been utterly wasted, and when that result 
is reached there is still greater hesitation in frankly acknow- 
ledging it to the people who pay the taxes. 

I have only to add that, when the people of a town subscribe 
to a public institution, they are apt to feel that they have claims 
upon its current expenditures. It is credibly reported that, 

6 
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when the superintendent proposes to purchase supplies else- 
where, he is sometimes obliged to listen to insinuations and 
complaints from tradesmen that the interests of the town are 
sacrificed by him. Who can deny that the State ought in such 
matters to be wholly independent of local influences, and that 
its officers. should be at liberty to buy and sell in the most 
advantageous market? Petty disputes with local tradesmen 
also serve to affect the efficiency of the superintendent, as they 
either keep him in a state of chronic irritability or, if he is 
yielding and passive, they lower his self-respect. It will be 
fortunate for the State when its charitable institutions and their 
officers represent the community, having no obligations, express 
or implied, toward the towns or cities in which they happen to 
be placed. Thoughtful men throughout the State deplore the 
evils of the present practice, and, though they do not ery out 
against the abuses which have been hinted at, their reproba- 
tion is decided and clear, and they will soon make their influ- 
ence felt. 


3. The selection of trustees or managers, and their duties. 

But little difficulty has as yet been experienced on this score. 
In a number of our charitable institutions there has been 
shown a most commendable and admirable spirit on the part 
of managers who have devoted gratuitously much time and 
thought to the subjects confided to their care. But this will 
not be so always and in all cases. The experience of England 
teaches us that in charitable foundations of long standing the 
tendency to mal-administration is almost universal. In the 
long absence of any general superintendence the abuses there 
had become frightful. We should be wise in time. There 
are indications that men begin to seek the position of managers 
in some cases for pecuniary advantages, in order, it may be, to 
control the purchases or sales of the institution, or perhaps to 
make some dependent or friend superintendent. 

It is of the first importance to look well to the mode of ap- 
pointment. The course that has thus far promised most success 
is the selection by the Legislature, when the charity is organiz- 
ed, of well-known citizens as managers, with power to fill their 
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own vacancies. In some instances, when the appointing power 
* has been lodged with the Governor, political considerations 
would seem to have had too much weight. Moreover, a Gov- 
ernor cannot personally know the best men, and is quite likely 
to be misinformed as to the qualifications of those who are 
urged upon him. Besides, stringent legislation is required 
prohibiting any director or manager of a charitable institution 
from being directly or indirectly interested in the purchase of 
supplies, or from profiting in any manner by the pecuniary 
management of the charity with which he is connected. 

I now come to the great question of pauperism and its ad- 
ministration—the expenditure of public money in its relief. 
I shall not enter into the vexed question of the propriety of 
granting State aid in case of pauperism. My business is with 
admunistration. I wish to show the scheme which the State 
has adopted, its working and its defects. 

We have adhered in New York substantially to the plan 
which suggested itself to the statesmen of England about three 
hundred years ago, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
remarkable in other directions with what tenacity we have 
clung to the legislative theories of that period. We still 
manage our county highways on the same rude and clumsy 
plan as was devised in the reign of. Philip and Mary; we 
settle the estates of deceased friends in local courts patterned 
after those which were permitted to exist in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; we care for our poor in the same dis- 
jointed methods as were recognized in the Elizabethan 
days. The principle running through that legislation was 
local support of the poor with no general superintendence. 
The care of paupers was devolved upon parish officials: we have 
modified this rule by casting it, at the election of the people, 
upon the counties, though, if the inhabitants prefer, a distinction 
may be retained between town and county poor, as it is in 
some counties where the Elizabethan methods are exactly re- 
produced. Whatever course may be adopted, the results are 
alike. ‘The shade in the two cases may be different, but the 
body of the color is the same.” 

Under this system there is no unity of plan or settled course 
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of action. Some counties have established good almshouses, 
others have notoriously bad ones. Some will excel in one de- 
cade of years and decline in another. This fact is illustrated 
by the distinction between the counties of New York and 
Kings, on the one hand, and the remaining counties, on the 
other. The almshouses in these two counties under local 
management are at present of a very high grade. This excel- 
lenge in New York at least is recent, atd largely due to the 
efforts of the present Board; and of the exertions and good 
sense of some of their members it is impossible to speak too 
warmly in terms of praise. In my remarks on the county 
pauper institutions I shall exclude New York, reserving it for 
a separate consideration. 

The leading facts which concern the efficiency of the county 
houses are these : 


1. There is, as a general rule, no local interest felt in the 
care of the poor. The citizens are in other directions public- 
spirited and generous. They are prosperous, improve their 
farms and villages, but leave the almshouse in a deplorable 
condition. There is an apparent cause for this lack of interest. 
I believe it to be want of knowledge of the facts. There has 
been no central authority to investigate, to publish fearlessly 
the damaging conclusions arrived at, to arouse interest by pub- 
lic appeals. The publications of the Board of State Charities 
for this year, if only persistently followed up by continued 
investigations and frank exposure of the abuses disclosed, will 
undoubtedly work a great change in public opinion, and ulti- 
mately in practical administration. 


2. The appropriations for the support of paupers are raised 
by the vote of local Boards of Supervisors. These are in 
general composed of persons in each county selected from the 
respective towns, and thus forming a kind of local legislature 
for certain specified purposes. It injures the political pros- 
pects of a supervisor to so vote as to increase the pecuniary 
burdens upon his town. Some citizens, without enquiry, 
reject him as a candidate at a succeeding election if his so- 
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called “record” during his official term has shown a larger 
pecuniary expenditure than usual, no matter on what sufficient 
grounds it may have been made. It must be expected that 
under such circumstances supervisors will be timid and parsi- 
monious, and will hesitate to correct abuses, while they clearly 
see that the exercise of a wise liberality will prove the cause of 
their political destruction. 


3. The whole management of the almshouses is purely 
official. Citizens of philanthropic disposition have no part in 
it. What would our houses of refuge, or idiot asylums, or 
hospitals for the insane accomplish if there were no public- 
spirited ¢itizens in their boards to. watch and advise—men 
having no official character, but regarding the suffering of the 
pauper, the interest of the State, and, guided by their own 
sense of duty, rendering gratuitous and indispensable service ¢ 
It is quite certain that, if the State would appoint a permanent 
commission in each county, of three leading citizens, to inspect, 
gratuitously, the almshouses four times a year, and report 
annually to the Supervisors and the State Board of Charities, 
much would be accomplished even with the present imperfect 
law. The great point is to secure central supervision, and any 
reasonable mode calculated to obtain that end should be cheer- 
fully adopted. 


4. A more sweeping remark is justified by the facts of the 
case. Local administration is at present a complete failure. 
Some wise and comprehensive plan must be presented by 
which the administration of pauper laws shall be participated 
in by the public. There should be some central authority, 
which should furnish plans for buildings, and should have the 
power to require that the local administration should never be 
reduced below a certain minimum of comfort and convenience— 
to see that a proper classification of paupers is made, and that 
the able-bodied are not in a state of idleness. When such 
defect of administration exists, it should be pointed out to the 
local authorities, and, if bad management is still persisted in, 
there should be an ultimate power in the central authority to 
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provide the necessary means by an increase of the county levy. 
Should this reserved power exist, it would probably never be 
necessary to exercise it. . 

There is another method which commends itself to many 
thoughtful minds. This consists in breaking up the alms- 
houses, and distributing the present pauper class among differ- 
ent organizations, and to some extent supporting them in 
private families. The children should be in orphan asylums ; 
the sick, the idiots, the insane, in hospitals or asylums specially 
organized for their care. The able-bodied should be placed in 
workhouses, and the residue of the class should be sustained in 
families. This system would require some central authority to 
make proper classifications and to render vigilant and.thorough 
inspection. Well organized, it would be productive of great good, 
and perhaps supplies the true solution of our present difficulties. 

A brief sketch of the administration of the poor laws in our 
counties is this: As to buildings, many are in extremely bad 
order, with broken floors, leaky roofs, and in a generally dilapi- 
dated condition. This is not universal, for in a considerable 
number of the counties the buildings are in excellent order and 
the grounds aretasteful. As to ventilation, there is scarcely one 
that is tolerable. The air is heated and impure, and severe dis- 
ease is sometimes contracted by overcrowding. The examina- 
tion by the Board of Charities was made in the summer, when 
the windows are open ; in winter the air is unendurable. There 
are no conveniences for bathing. As to classification, it may be 
said in many of our wealthiest and most populous counties it is 
disregarded. The young and innocent are indiscriminately 
herded with the maturely corrupt and vicious. The word 
“herded” is not too strong, for they are often crowded to- 
gether in a single room or an open yard. The sexes mingle 
indiscriminately by day and often by night. Do not blame 
the keepers, for they have no means to enforce classification. 
Innocence is corrupted, and the vile increase in villany. Here 
are able-bodied paupers who live in an enforced idleness, and 
become parents of children who are to succeed them. There is 
a growing class of persons who take their pauperism by inherit- 
ance. The earnings of those persons are almost nothing. 
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But the half has not been told. What shall I say of the 
‘insane? I wish I could depict their condition so as vividly 
to present it. I would fain transport the members of this 
Association to their cells, built in prison style with grated 
doors, or in the form of dungeons, and allow them to breathe 
for a moment the close and fetid air. I would point out to 
them the dirt on the floors, the torn beds and littered straw, 
and the vermin moving about unmolested. But let us look 
more closely into the cell; we may find one or more of the 
insane confined with chains and ropes, irritable and noisy, and 
disturbing the nerves of those who are inoffensive and quiet. 
Some of them are in a state of nudity, females as well 
as males. Those recently afflicted receive no_ special 
attention, nor are any general efforts made to alleviate 
their malady. The usual report from the almshouses natu- 
rally is, that of the large number committed few or none 
improve. 


But there is a still more serious charge against this system. 
It furnishes no adequate protection for insane women exposed 


to the brutality of the vile men who are found in their com- 
pany. I do not care to present this subject more distinctly. 
I have only to say that in some of our counties there is no 
protection whatever for an industrious and virtuous woman 
who, having become insane, is sent to the almshouse. Detailed 
proof of this charge is at hand. 

The statements I have made are by no means new. These 
abuses were pointed out as plainly by Miss Dix twenty-five 
years ago as they are by me to-night. They were presented 
in more emphatic language by a select committee of the 
Senate twelve years ago, and reiterated four years since by the 
late Dr. S. W. Willard, in an address to the State Medical 
Society. Why so little progress? I believe that it is owing 
to the imperfect system inherited from our ancestors, and 
which this generation has not undertaken to shake off. What 
is to be done is to secure by adequate plans complete classifica- 
tion, the separation of children from adult paupers, the 
removal of the insane and idiots to proper homes in public 
institutions or private families, work for the able-bodied, 
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separation of the sexes, and suitable protection for feeble- 
minded women. . 

Public interest should be aroused in the counties, and it 
might be well to resort to the mode pointed out in the quaint 
old statute of Henry VIII.: “Every preacher in his sermons 
might exhort, move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal, and 
bountifully to extend their good and charitable dispositions 
from time to time towards the comfort of the impotent, and 
the setting and keeping to continual work of sturdy vagabonds 
and valiant beggars.” 

It is with relief that I turn to the public charities of the 
city of New York. The county institutions are placed under 
a Board of Commissioners of Charities, appointed by the 
Comptroller of the city, who are paid a moderate salary, and 
are doing excellent service. I hope that it will not be invi- 
dious to say that, while all are capable and efficient, particular 
credit is due to Commissioner Bowen for his zeal and success in 
administration. The classification of paupers is very complete, 
and wherever defects aré observable the Commissioners are 
quick to devise a remedy. The Almshouse really consists of 
about twenty subordinate institutions, such as an almshouse, 
blind asylum, inebriate asylum, small-pox hospital, fever hos- 
pital, lunatic. asylum, children’s hospital, idiot asylum, indus- 
trial school for vicious children, etc. There is also a very large 
department for providing out-door relief to those who are not 
strictly subjects of almshouse support, as well as a labor bureau 
for obtaining work for the unemployed, and a department for 
indenturing children at the West. The idiot school, though 
recently established, is understood to be quite successful. 

While the work of the Commissioners is on the whole ex- 
tremely well done, I venture to submit a few suggestions, more 
by way of enquiry than of strict criticism. In what I shall 
say I have had the benefit very recently of a free conversation 
with a gentleman having great experience in the management 
of city charities, whose views I represent.* The ventilation is 
in some respects imperfect, and could be improved without 


* Charles L. Brace, Esq. 
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great expense. There is some question respecting the success 
‘ of the department for out-door relief. There is a concourse in 
the winter from the country of men out of employment. The 
regular professional beggar—‘the bummer”—is not always 
excluded. The plan of giving temporary support to the 
blind poor is not perfect, and many worthless persons avail 
themselves of it. The only suggestion to be made is the exer- 
cise of greater care in sifting the unworthy from the worthy 
eases. The labor bureau scarcely answers the ends for which 
it is established. It is an enormous intelligence office rather 
than a charity. I am credibly informed by a gentleman that 
he was present when a lady recently offered a female servant 
for her services ten dollars per month, which was declined. 
There is no reason why such persons should secure places at 
the public expense. . 
In a view of the public charities of the city of New York, it 
is impossible to pass without notice the work of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration and the Board of Health. The former 
is an excellent institution, and a most valuable charity for pro- 
viding work for the poor. It has some opportunities superior 
to the Commissioners of Charities in securing places for the 
laboring classes. Employers are sometimes suspicious of men 
coming from the latter Board, but no such suspicion attaches 
to those who are sent forward by the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration. That body has great facilities for distributing men 
throughout the country, is possessed of all needful knowledge 
to place them where their labor is wanted, and has a large 
income specially devoted to the good of those of them who are 
immigrants. It is believed that they support in the winter 
many idle and able-bodied men on Ward’s Island—perhaps one 
thousand. When spring comes, these men leave the island 
for other quarters. What is needed is employment, and some 
manufacturing process should be resorted to which can be 
easily learned, and which will be sure to keep such men occu- 
pied. This Board is a great blessing to the city, and its efforts 
cannot in general be too warmly commended. Had I time, I 
should like to describe the operations of the Board of Health, 
and to make detailed mention of the very valuable services of 
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Dr. Elisha Harris. I can only venture to enquire whether 
additional legislation is not necessary to control tenement- 
houses, and to fix the number of square feet of space to be 
allotted to each tenant; and whether the time must not soon 
come when the population living in cellars must be removed, 
and the question be met as fearlessly as it has been in Eng- 
land, twenty thousand having been so removed in Liverpool 
alone. 

I ought not to pass over a charity which, though not strictly 
public, is important, and is closely allied in its objects to the 
almsgiving institutions of the city. I mean the Association 
for the Relief of the Poor, under the capable management of 
Dr. Hartley. This does an excellent work at small expense 
through voluntary agents. There may be cases where sufficient 
discrimination is not exercised in distributing relief. If so, it 
might be wise to add a few paid agents, who could be held to 
stricter accountability. 

I have only to add a word as to the city institutions for the 
care and instruction of children arrested for petty crimes, or 
neglected and abandoned, and likely to become amenable to 
criminal justice. There are three of these institutions :: the 
Juvenile Asylum, the Roman Catholic Asylum for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents, and the Children’s Aid Society. 
The two former are modelled on the same general plan, receiv- 
ing such children as are committed by magistrates or volunta- 
rily surrendered to them. They have large numbers under 
their control, and proceed upon the “congregate system.” I 
am familiar with the working of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, which is an excellent institution. The same remark 
I believe to be true of the Roman Catholic Asylum. There 
may be some question whether children are not detained too 
long in these institutions instead of bemg sent to the Western 
States. The work of the Children’s Aid Society is so peculiar 
that I should like to describe it more fully. This institution 
is under the care of a board of fifteen trustees, who visit its 
various departments, inspect accounts, and are personally 
active in all its affairs. The Society has the control of twenty 
industrial schools, containing six thousand children, who are 
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engaged in industrial occupations for a part of the day. Each 
school has at least two employed teachers. There are also 
volunteer teachers, who have an excellent influence on the 
pupils. These schools have been in operation for fourteen 
years with remarkable results. Many degraded girls, who 
would otherwise have lived a life of crime, have been lifted up 
to respectability and a coutse of virtue by the process of gradual 
instruction. Very few of the pupils become criminal. Then 
there are free reading-rooms for boys; lodging-houses for boys 
and girls; and evening-schools and Sunday-evening meetings 
in the lodging-houses. The great feature of this institution is 
that it transfers so many children to country homes—twenty- 
five hundred in asingle year. There is no indenture executed. 
There is absolutely nothing to prevent them from returning 
except the distance. Over fifteen thousand children have been 
disposed of in this manner. The expense of the transfer is 
about fifteen dollars. When a proposition is made for settle- 
ment in any Western town, a meeting of citizens is called, and 
a committee determine whether any applicant is a fit person to 
have the care of one of the children. The Society also employs 
agents to look after:the welfare of its wards in their Western 
homes. Could there be any charity more simple, inexpensive, 
and practically useful than this? 

I should be glad to consider charities in Brooklyn and other 
cities, if time and space would permit. The subject is too vast 
to be properly treated in a single hour. Yet I desired to bring 
before the Association in a general view the charitable system 
of the State, at the risk of the imperfect development of some 
part of my plan. This survey leads to the conclusion that 
New York is not disposed to lag behind her sister States in 
her devotion to charity. The spirit of her citizens is noble; 
the State in its corporate capacity is generous; nothing is 
wanting but to shake off the fetters of an antiquated system 
which oppresses and degrades her paupers. She will then act 
so as to be an object of pride on the part of her citizens, and 
an example to other States eager to emulate her in all that a 
large-hearted philanthropy suggests and practical wisdom de- 
cides. 


THEODORE W. DWIGHT. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1869. 


ANTIQUARIANS must ever regard with interest the first 
efforts for the establishment of public libraries in the New 
World. Like the earliest dawn of the morning light upon the 
prolonged darkness that preceded, comes the first ray of intel- 
ligence that streams from the world of letters upon the un- 
trodden wilderness of America. The first fecord of books 
dedicated to a public purpose in that part of this country now 
occupied by the English-speaking race is, I believe, to be found 
in the following entry in the Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London: 

“ November 15, 1620.—After the Acts of the former Courte 
were read, a straunger stept in presentinge a Mapp of S" Wal- 
ter Rawlighes contayninge a Descripcon of Guiana, and with 
the same fower great books as the Guifte of one unto the Com- 
pany that desyred his name might not be made knowne, where- 
of one booke was a treatise of St. Augustine of the Citty of 
God translated into English, the other three greate Volumes 
wer the works of Mr. Perkins’ newlie corrected and amended, 
weh books the Donor desyred they might be sent to the Col- 
ledge in Virginia there to remayne in saftie to the use of the 
collegiates thereafter, and not suffered at any time to be sent 
abroade or used in the meane while. For weh so worthy a 
guifte my Lord of Southampton desyred the p’tie that pre- 
sented them to returne deserued thanks from himselfe and the 
rest of the Company to him that had so kindly bestowed 
them.” * 

The college here referred to was the first ever founded in 


* MS. Records of the Virginia Company, in the Library of Congress. 
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America, and was seated at Henrico, at the confluence of the 
- James River with the Chickahominy. It was designed not 
only for the education of the Virginia settlers, but to teach 
science and Christianity to the Indians. Large contributions 
were raised in England by Sir Edwin Sandys, and others of 
the Virginia Company, for its support. But the college and 
its incipient library were doomed to a speedy extinction. Like 
so many other brilliant “ prospects for planting arts and learn- 
ing in America,” it did not survive the perils of the colonial 
epoch. It was brought to a period by the bloody Indian mas- 
sacre of March 22, 1622, when three hundred and forty-seven 
of the Virginia settlers were slaughtered in a day, the new 
settlements broken up, and the expanding lines of civilization 
contracted to the neighborhood of Jamestown. 


Harvard College, founded in 1632, had the better fortune to 
survive the perils of the wilderness, and in 1638 its library 
was founded by the endowment of John Harvard, who be- 
queathed to the new college his library and half of his estate. 
Soon afterwards enriched by the zealous contributions of Eng- 
lish Puritans and philosophers, of Berkeley, and Baxter, and 
Lightfoot, and Sir Kenelm Digby, the first university library 
in America, after a century and a quarter of usefulness, was 
totally destroyed with the college edifice in the year 1764 by 
fire. When we contemplate the ravages of this element, which 
has consumed so many noble libraries, destroying not only 
printed books of priceless value, but often precious manuscripts 
which are unique and irreplaceable, a lively sense of regret 
comes over us that these creations of the intellect, which should 
be imperishable, are even yet at the mercy of an accident in all 
the libraries of the world save a very few. The destruction of 
books in private hands is natural and inevitable enough, and 
goes on continually. Whole editions of books, now sought 
with avidity as the rarest volumes known to literature, have 
been gradually destroyed in innumerable fires, worn out in the 
hands of readers, used for waste paper by grocers and petty 
tradesmen, swallowed up in the sack of towns, or consumed by 
dampness, mould, or, in rare instances, by the remorseless 
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tooth of time. Yet there have always existed public libraries 
enough, had they been fire-proof, to have preserved many 
copies of every book bequeathed to the world, both before the 
invention of printing and since. But, when your insurance 
office is bankrupt, what becomes of the insured? When nearly 
all our public libraries are so constructed as to invite the flames, 
the loss of so many books which have completely perished from 
the earth ceases to be wonderful. You speak of your fire- 
proof buildings; but what avails it to pile stone upon stone in 
your exterior, when all the interior is filled with wood, and the 
books surrounded on three sides with the most combustible 
material? The Capitol at Washington was considered fire- 
proof when, in 1851, the Congressional Library was burned up 
in a night, less than 20,000 volumes being saved from the 
flames. There is. only one path of safety, if we would avoid 
the risk of repeating those irreparable losses to history and lit- 
erature which are constantly occurring in the conflagration of 
libraries, the destruction of city halls and colleges, and the 
burning of State capitols with all their archives. Let the in- 
terior of every library building be encased in iron, the shelves 
being made of the same material. Then only will the con- 
tents be impregnably fire-proof, and the great enemy of liter- 
ary immortality will knock at their doors in vain. 

The growth of Harvard College library, from its second 
foundation a century ago, has been steady, though at no time 
rapid. Select and valuable in its principal contents, it has re- 
ceived numerous benefactions from the friends of learning, and 
promises to become the best, as it already is much the largest, 
among the university libraries of the country. 


The year 1700 witnessed the birth of the first New York 
library open to public use. The Rev. John Sharp, then chap- 
lain of His Majesty’s forces in this city (it was in the days of 
good King William of Orange), bequeathed his private collec- 
tion of books to found a “ public library” in New York. The 
library thus organized was placed in charge of the Corporation 
of the city, and has received occasional brief mention in the 
proceedings of the Common Council. It was increased in 1729 
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by a gift from another English clergyman named Millington, 
who bequeathed his library to the Society for the Propa®ation 
of the Gospel in foreign parts, by which it was presented to 
the Corporation of New York, as the conditions ran, “for the 
use of the clergy and gentry of New York and the neighboring 
provinces.” Unhappily, these select classes of the community 
do not appear to have greatly appreciated the gift, for the first 
city library of New York languished with little or no increase 
until 1754, when a society of gentlemen undertook to found a 
public library by subscription, and succeeded so well that the 
city authorities turned over to them what remained of the 
Public City Library. This was the beginning of the New 
York Society Library, one of the largest of the proprietary 
libraries of the country, which now numbers 57,000 volumes. 
It was then, and for a long time afterwards, commonly known 
as “The City Library.” In 1772, King George III., whose 
power over civil affairs in America still prevailed, granted it a 
charter under the title of “ The New York Society Library.” 
During the long occupation of this city by the British army, 
the books suffered from the wholesale pillage of the soldiers. 
At the close of the war, the fragments of the library were 
gathered together, and the Society reorganized. The books 
grew to the aggregate number of 5,000 volumes in 1793. The 
Continental Congress profited by its stores, there being no 
other library open to their use; and the First Congress under 
the Constitution, which met in New York in 1789, received 
the free use of the books it contained. The Society Library 
has migrated five times, improving its quarters with each re- 
moval. Located in the City Hall until 1795, it went thence 
to Nassau Street, opposite the Post-Office, where it continued 
forty years. In 1836, it migrated to Chambers Street, and, in 
1840, to a building erected for its special use at the corner of 
Broadway and Leonard Street. In 1853 another removal took 
place to the Bible House, in Astor Place, and it was finally de- 
posited, in 1856, in the elegant building erected for it in Uni- 
versity Place, where it now is. The library is conducted on 
the share system, the payment of twenty-five dollars, and an 
annual assessment of six dollars, giving any one the privilege 
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of membership. Temporary subscribers of ten dollars per 
year age also permitted to draw books. 


The same year, 1700, in which the New York Library was 
founded, ten Connecticut ministers met together at New Ha- 
ven, each bringing a number of books, and saying, “I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony.” Such was 
the foundation of Yale College, an institution that has done in- 
estimable service to the cause of letters, having been fruitful of 
writers of books, as well as of living contributions to the ranks 
of every learned profession. Thirty years later, we find the 
good Bishop Berkeley pausing from the lofty speculations which 
absorbed him, to send over to Yale College what was called 
“the finest collection of books that ever came together at one 
time into America.” For a century and a half the growth of 
this library was very slow, the college being oppressed with 
poverty, and numerous collateral uses being discovered for its 
funds. In 1849, the number of volumes had risen only to 
20,515, but it is cheering to relate that the last twenty years 
have witnessed a growth so rapid that in 1869 Yale College 
Library has 50,000 volumes, besides almost as many more in 
the various society libraries of the students. 


The fourth considerable library founded in the United States 
was due in a large degree to the industry and zeal for know- 
ledge of the illustrious Franklin. As unquestionably the first 
established proprietary library in America, the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia merits especial notice. Not even the 
dazzling splendor of the million-dollar bequest that has but 
recently fallen into its lap can eclipse the enlightened and 
far-seeing spirit which presided over its origin. Let us re- 
verently take a leaf out of the autobiography of the printer- 
statesman of Pennsylvania: 

“ And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, 
that for a subscription library. I drew up the proposals, got 
them put into form by our great scrivener, Brockden, and by 
the help of my friends in the Junto [the Junto was a club for 
mutual improvement, founded by Franklin] procured fifty 
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subscribers at forty shillings each to begin with, and ten shil- 
lings a year for fifty years, the term our company was to con- 
tinue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the company being 
increased to one hundred ; this was the mother of all the North 
American subscription libraries now so numerous. It is become 
a great thing itself, and continually increasing. These libra- 
ries have improved the general conversation of the Americans, 
made the common tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as 
most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contri- 
buted in some degree to the stand so generally made through- 
out the colonies in defence of their privileges.” 

When this Philadelphia Library was founded, in 1731, not a 
single city or town in England possessed a subscription library. 
Even the library of the British Museum, since become the 
greatest collection of books in the world, save one,* was not 
opened until 1759, more than a quarter of a century afterwards. 
Although not designed as a public library of circulation, save 
to its own subscribers, the Philadelphia Library has been kept 
free to all for reference and consultation. The regulations 
under which its earliest librarian acted expressly “ permit any 
civil gentleman to peruse the books of the library in the libra- 
ry rooms.” The record of the gradual increase of the first 
Philadelphia Library from its first few hundred volumes, when 
Franklin was but twenty-five years of age, to its present rank 
as the second proprietary library in America, with 85,000 
volumes of books, is highly interesting. Its history, in fact, is 
to a large extent the history of intellectual culture in Philadel- 
phia, which remained, until the second decade in the present 
century, the foremost city of the Union in population, and, 
from 1791 to 1800, the seat of government of the United 
States. Its list of corporators has always borne the names of 
most of the men who have been eminent in science or letters 
in the Quaker City, and a large proportion of those of fortune 
and social distinction. The number of its shares which have 
descended in an unbroken line in the same family for genera- 
tions, is unprecedentedly large. 


* The Bibliothéque Impériale, at Paris. 
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In 1751, James Logan, a man of liberal knowledge and emi- 
nent political ability, bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia 
his private library of 2,000 volumes, then valued at $10,000. 
Besides the books, he gave a suitable building for their re- 
ception, and certain rents to constitute a fund for the pay of a 
librarian, and to increase the collection. The whole were 
vested by will, in trustees, for the use of the public for ever. 
After forty years’ very indifferent administration of the trust, 
during many of which the library remained unopened, the 
trustees, following the example of the city government of New 
York, turned over the only free public library of Philadelphia 
to a private corporation. An act was procured from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania annexing the Loganian Library 
to that of the Library Company of Philadelphia, under certain 
restrictions, and it was opened to the public in 1794 as a branch 
of that institution, and still remains so. 

The Philadelphia Library Company, in 1774, voted that 
“the gentlemen who were to meet in Congress” in that city 
should be furnished with such books as they might have occa- 
sion for; and the same privilege was exercised on the return 
of the Government to that city, in 1791, and until the removal 
of Congress to Washington in 1800. During the nine months’ 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British army, it is refreshing 
to read that the conquerors lifted no spear against the Muses’ 
bower, but that “the officers, without exception, left deposits, 
and paid hire for the books borrowed by them.” The collec- 
tion, in respect of early printed books, is one of the largest 
and most valuable in America, embracing many books and files 
of newspapers which are to be found in no other public library. 
The selection of new books has been kept singularly free from 
the masses of novels and other ephemeral publications which 
overload most of our popular libraries, and the collection, al- 
though limited in extent in every field, and purposely leaving 
special topics, such as the medical and natural sciences, to the 
scientific libraries which abound in Philadelphia, affords to the 
man of letters a good working library. The shares in the libra- 
ry cost forty dollars, with an annual assessment of four dol- 
lars to each stockholder. Besides, any person is free to consult 
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books within the library, and to borrow most works belong- 
ing to it, upon deposit, a highly valuable privilege, which 
renders the absence of a free public library of circulation in the 
great city of Philadelphia less conspicuous. 

Within a week past, the great bequest of Doctor James 
Rush to the Philadelphia Library of his whole property, 
valued at over $1,000,000, has been accepted by its stockhold- 
ers, by the bare majority of five votes in a poll of over five 
hundred. This lack of harmony is attributable to the fact 
that the bequest, so generous in itself, was hampered by the 
donor with numerous conditions, deemed by many friends of 
the library to be highly onerous and vexatious. Not the least 
among these was the following, which is cited from the will 
itself: 

“Let the library not keep cushioned seats for time-wasting 
and lounging readers, nor places for every-day novels, mind- 
tainting reviews, controversial politics, scribblings of poetry and 
prose, biographies of unknown names, nor for those teachers of 
disjointed thinking, the daily newspapers.” 

Here is one more melancholy instance of a broad and liberal 
bequest narrowly bestowed. The spirit which animated the 
respectable testator in attempting to exclude the larger part of 
modern literature from the library which his money was to 
benefit may have been unexceptionable enough. Doubtless 
there are evils connected with a public supply of frivolous and 
trifling literature; and perhaps our periodicals may be justly 
chargeable with devoting an undue proportion of their columns 
to topics of merely ephemeral interest. But it should never 
be forgotten that the literature of any period is and must be 
largely occupied with the questions of the day. Thus, and 
thus only, it becomes a representative literature, and it is pre- 
cious to posterity in proportion as it accurately reflects the 
spirit, the prejudices, and the personalities of a time which has 
passed into history, leaving behind it no living representatives. 
If we admit that the development of the human intellect at 
any particular period is worth studying, then all books are, or 
may become, useful. It is amazing that a person with any 
pretensions to discernment should denounce newspapers as 
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unfitted to form a part of a public library. The best news- 
papers of the time are undoubtedly the best books of the time. 
The greater part of the published literature of our day is in no 
respect elevated above the daily journals, whether as regards 
dignity of subject, breadth of view, elevation of aim, or excel- 
lence of style. Many of these books have appeared for the 
first time in the columns of newspapers, and many others find 
their chief use, and are first reduced to order, condensation, 
and coherence, when distilled through the alembic of the daily 
press. A first-class daily journal is an epitome of the world, 
recording the life and the deeds of men, their laws and their 
literature, their politics and religion, their social and criminal 
statistics, the progress of invention and of art, the revolutions 
of empires, and the latest results of science.. Grant that news- 
papers are prejudiced, superficial, unfair; so also are books. 
Grant that the journals often give place to things scurrilous 
and base; buf can there be anything baser or more scurrilous 
than is suffered to run riot in books? There is to be found 
hidden away in the pages of some books such filth as no man 
would dare to print in a newspaper, from fear of the instant 
wrath of the passers-by. 

I trust that you will pardon me if, in this apparent digres- 
sion from my theme, I have been betrayed into undue warmth ; 
but, when I consider the debt which libraries and literature 
alike owe to the daily and weekly press, it is difficult to char- 
acterize with patience the Parthian arrow flung at it from the 
grave of a querulous millionaire, who will owe to these very 
newspapers the greater part of his success and all of his repu- 
tation. The father of the respectable testator, Doctor Benja- 
min Rush, has left on record many learned speculations con- 
cerning the signs and evidences of lunacy. We may now add 
to the number the vagaries of the author of a ponderous work 
on the human intellect, who gravely proposes to hand over to 
posterity an expurgated copy of the nineteenth century, with 
all its newspapers left out. 


The Library of Congress, or, as it was called in its first 
general catalogue in 1815, “ The Library of the United States,” 
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was founded, in 1800, by the purchase of a thousand dollars’ 
worth of books by act of Congress. It had grown to the num- 
ber of only 3,000 volumes in 1814, when the British army made 
a bonfire of our national Capitol, and the library was consumed 
in the ruins. The first library of Congress being thus destroy- 
ed, Ex-President Jefferson, then living, involved in debt, and 
in his old age, at Monticello, offered his fine private library of 
6,700 volumes to Congress, through friends in that body, the 
terms of payment to be made convenient to the public, and the 
price to be fixed by a committee. The proposition met with 
able advocacy and also with some warm opposition. It is illus- 
trative of the crude conceptions regarding the uses of books 
which prevailed in the minds of some members, that the library 
was objected to on the somewhat incongruous grounds of em- 
bracing too many editions of the Bible, and a number of the 
French writers in sceptical philosophy. It was gravely pro- 
posed to pack up this portion of the library, and return it to 
the illustrious owner at Monticello, paying him for the remain- 
der. More enlightened counsels, however, prevailed, and the 
nation became possessed, for about $23,000, of a good basis for 
a public library which might become worthy of the country. 
The collection thus formed grew by slow accretion until, in 
1851, it had accumulated 55,000 volumes. On the 24th 
of December in that year, a defective flue in the Capitol 
set fire to the wood-work with which the whole library was 
surrounded, and the result was a conflagration, from which 
20,000 volumes only were saved. Congress at once appro- 
priated, with praiseworthy liberality, $75,000 for the purchase 
of new books, and $92,500 for rebuilding the library room 
in solid iron; the first instance of the employment of that 
safe and permanent material, so capable of the lightest and 
most beautiful architectural effects, in the entire interior struc- 
ture of any public building. The appropriation of $75,000. 
was principally expended in the purchase of standard English 
literature, including complete sets of many important periodi- 
cals, and a selection of the more costly works in science and 
the fine arts. In 1866, two wings, each as large as the central 
library, and constructed of the same fire-proof material, were 
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added to it, and quickly filled by the accession, the same year 
and the following, of two large libraries, that of the Syith- 
sonian Institution, and the historical library of Peter Force, of 
Washington. The latter was the largest private library ever 
brought together in the United States, but its chief value con- 
sisted in its possession of a very great proportion of the books 
relating to the settlement, history, topography, and politics of 
America, its 45,000 pamphlets, its files of early newspapers of 
the Revolution, its early printed books, and its rich assemblage 
of maps and manuscripts, many of the latter being qriginal 
autographs of the highest historical interest. The Smith- 
sonian library, the custody of which was accepted by Congress 
as a trust, is rich in scientific works in all the languages of 
Europe, and forms an extensive and appropriate supplement to 
the Library of Congress, the chief strength of which lies in 
jurisprudence, political science, and books relating to America. 
Yet no department of literature or science has been left unre- 
presented in its formation, and the fact has been kept steadily 
in view that the Library of the Government must become, 
sooner or later, a universal one. As the only library which is 
entitled to the benefit of the Copyright law, by which one 
copy of each publication for which the Government grants an 
exclusive right must be deposited in the National Library, 
this collection must become annually more important as an 
exponent of the growth of American literature. This wise 
provision of law prevents the dispersion or destruction of books 
that tend continually to disappear; a benefit to the cause of 
letters, the full value of which it requires some reflection to 
estimate. 

This National Library now embraces 183,000 volumes, be- 
sides about 50,000 pamphlets. It is freely open, as a library 
of reference and reading, to the whole people; but the books 
are not permitted to be drawn out, except by Senators and Re- 
presentatives for use at the seat of government. Two things it 
yet needs to complete its usefulness, both to our national legis- 
lature and to the people by whose means it has been built up 
and sustained. First, the completion (now nearly accomplish- 
ed) of its printed catalogue of subjects, which will furnish a com- 
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plete key to unlock its treasures; and, secondly, to be thrown 
open to readers during the evening as well as during the hours 
of business. Its value to the numerous class employed in the 
public service would thereby be incalculably increased ; and, if 
Washington is ever to become anything more than an insigni- 
ficant city, it should present every reasonable privilege and at- 
traction, both to residents and sojourners, which it is in the 
power of the Government to supply. 


The library of the Boston Athenzeum originated, in the 
year 1806, with a society of gentlemen of literary tastes, who 
aimed at creating a reading-room for the best foreign and 
American periodicals, together with a library of books. To 
this a gallery of art was subsequently added. The undertaking 
proved at once successful, leaving us to wonder why cultivated 
Boston, though abounding in special and parish libraries, 
should so long have done without a good general library; 
New York having anticipated her by fifty-two years, and 
Philadelphia by three-quarters of a century. The Athenszum 
has been fortunate in its benefactors, and has been repeatedly 
enriched by the judicious generosity of its own members, 
rather than by the bequests of strangers. Its library is pecu- 
liarly rich in files of American newspapers, both old and new, 
and its collection of pamphlets is probably the largest in the 
country. In literature and science it embraces a heavy pro- 
portion of the best books, its total number of volumes being 
now reckoned at 100,000. Its collection of books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers relating to the recent civil war is among the 
completest known. The price of a share in the Athenzeum is 
three hundred dollars, a large sum when compared with that 
of other proprietary libraries; but it involves much more valu- 
able property-rights than any other. The annual assessment 
is five dollars to shareholders, who alone possess the right to 
draw books. The proprietors have also the power to grant 
free admission to others, and the library and reading-room are 
thus thrown open for reference to a very wide range of readers. 


The history of the Astor Library, founded by a bequest 
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‘made in 1839, though not opened until 1854, has been made 


too familiar by repeated publication to need repetition here. - 


The generous founder gave two per cent. out of his fortune of 
$20,000,000 to create a free public library for the city which 
had given him all his wealth. The gift was a splendid one, 
greater than had ever before been given in money to found a 
library. Moreover, the $400,000 of Mr. Astor, twenty-five 
years ago, appeared to be, and perhaps was, a larger sum than 
four millions in the New York of to-day. Yet it remains true 
that the bequest was but one-fiftieth part of the fortune of the 
donor, and that the growth and’ even the proper accommoda- 
tion of the library must have stopped, but for the spontaneous 
supplementary: gifts of the principal inheritor of his vast 
wealth. These, fortunately for New York, have been neither 
few nor small. When it is considered how noble a collection 
of books is here brought together, how many of the costliest 
works in every department of art and science are opened freely 
for general consultation, how encyclopedical and yet how 
select is the library, it may seem invidious to remark that New 
York has not yet realized from the Astor bequest, what the 
terms of the will would seem to call for, “a public library, 
accessible at all reasonable times and hours, for general use, 
free of expense to persons resorting thereto.” The fact that 
the people of this city enjoy in the Cooper Institute, through 
the wise and liberal endowment of a private citizen, a free 
reading-room filled with the best periodicals, American and 
foreign,-and open to all comers both day and evening, renders 
the somewhat stringent regulations of its only free public 
library the more conspicuous. Doubtless there would be some 
inconvenience and expense in throwing open the doors of the 
Astor Library during those evening hours when alone it is 
possible for most readers to avail themselves of its stores. But 
there are no difficulties which could not readily be surmounted, 
certainly none to be compared with the existing loss and de- 
privation of intellectual aid which is sustained by so many. Is 
it fitting that this great temple of learning should be perma- 
nently isolated from the mass of students as well as of general 
readers? The public regards with permanent favor those in- 
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stitutions alone which answer the ends of the highest utility ; 

+and the just pride which every New Yorker feels in the Astor 
free library is tempered by the sad reflection that it is deemed 
necessary to close the gates of knowledge punctually half an 
hour before the sun goes down. 

While no library in America has yet reached 200,000 
volumes, there are more than twenty in Europe, if we may 
put faith in statistics, which have passed that number. Some 
of these, it is true, are merely repositories of ancient and medi- 
eeval literature, with a considerable representation of the 
books of the last century, and but few accessions from the 
more modern press. Such, for the most part, are the numer- 
ous libraries of Italy, while others, like the Library of the 
British Museum, in London, and the Imperial Library, at 
Paris, are about equally rich in ancient and modern literature. 
The latter library, which is at present the largest collection in 

‘ the world, possesses over 900,000 volumes, besides 500,000 
pamphlets; while the British Museum Library has now more 
than 750,000 volumes. The one great advantage which Euro- 
pean libraries possess over American consists in the stores of 
ancient literature which the accumulations of the past have 
given them. This advantage, so far as manuscripts and early 
printed books are concerned, can never be overcome. With 
one or two hundred thousand volumes as a basis, what but utter 
neglect can prevent any library from becoming a great and 
useful institution? The most moderate share of discrimina- 
tion, applied to the selection of current literature, will keep up 
the character of the collection as a progressive one. But with 
nothing at all as a basis, as most of our large American libra- 
ries have started, the rate of progress seems slow, and .the 
results hitherto small. 

In the “ American Almanac” for 1837 was published the 
earliest statistical account of American libraries which I have 
found. It is confined to a statement of the numerical contents 
of twenty public and university libraries, each containing over 
10,000 volumes. The largest library in the United States at 
that date (thirty-two years ago) was that of the Philadelphia 
Library Company, which embraced 44,000 volumes. The first 
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organized effort to collect the full statistics of libraries in the 
United States was made, in 1849, by the late Professor C. C.. 
Jewett, then of the Smithsonian Institution, and the results 
were published in 1851, under the auspices of that institution, 
in an octavo volume of 207 pages. It contains interesting 
notices of numerous libraries, only forty of which, however, 
contained as many as 10,000 volumes each. In 1859, Mr. W. 
J. Rhees, of the Smithsonian Institution, published “ A Manu- 
al of Public Libraries, Institutions, and Societies in the United 
States,” a large volume of 687 pages, filled with statistical in- 
formation in great detail, and recording the number of volumes 
in 1338 libraries. This work was an expansion of that of 
Professor Jewett. The next publication of the statistics of 
American libraries, of an official character, was published in 
“The National Almanac” for the year 1864, pp. 58-62, and 
was prepared by the writer of this paper. It gives the statis- 
tics of 104 libraries, numbering 10,000 volumes and upwards, . 
exhibiting a gratifying progress in all the larger collections, 
and commemorating the more advanced and vigorous of the 
new libraries which had sprung into life. 

I have prepared a table of the numerical contents of the ten 
largest libraries in the country in 1869, for a portion of which 
I am indebted to Justin Winsor, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, whose next annual report will con- 
tain much information regarding the comparative statistics of 
libraries : 


. Library of Congress, Washington, . . . . . 183,000 
. Boston Public Library, Boston, . . . . . . 158,000 
. Astor Library, New York, . .... . . 138,000 
. Harvard College Library, Cambridge, . . . . 118,000 
. New York Mercantile Library, New . . 104,500 
Boston Atheneum Library, . . . . . + 100,000 
. Philadelphia Library Company, . . . . . . 85,000 
. New York State Library, Albany, . . . . . 76,000 
. New York Society Library, New York, . . . 57,000 
. Yale College Library, New Haven,. . . . . 50,000 


SHMDADAE WDE 


_— 


The libraries of the United States naturally divide them- 
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selves into classes, according to the agencies by which they 
are founded, and the purposes which they are intended to 
subserve. First, there come the proprietary libraries, which 
number many of the largest and best—notably, the Boston 
Atheneum Library, the New York Society Library, and the 
Library Company of Philadelphia. The numerous mercan- 
tile libraries are properly a branch of the proprietary, though 
depending mostly upon annual subscriptions. The earliest 
of these was the Boston Mercantile Library, founded in 1820, 
and followed closely by the New York Mercantile Library, 
established the same year, the Philadelphia Mercantile in 1821, 
and the Cincinnati Mercantile in 1835. Such subscription libra- 
ries are, from the nature of the case, more largely composed 
of ephemeral books, known as light reading, than any others. 
Next we have the professional libraries, law, medical, scientific, 
and, in a few instances, theological. These supply a want of 
each of these important professions seldom met by the public 
collections, and are proportionably valuable. Then come pub- 
lic libraries, founded by individual bequest, of which the prin- 
cipal are the Astor Library, at New York, the Watkinson Re- 
ference Library, at Hartford, and the Peabody Institute Libra- 
ries, of Baltimore, Maryland, and Peabody, Massachusetts. 
Then there are the various State Libraries, founded at the pub- 
lic charge, and designed primarily for the use of the respective 
legislatures of the States. The earliest of these is the New 
Hampshire State Library, established about 1790, and the 

largest is the New York State Library, at Albany, founded in ~ 
1818, now embracing 76,000 volumes, and distinguished alike 
by the value of its stores and the liberality of its management. 
Every State in the Union has now at least a legislative libra- 
ry, although the most of them consist chiefly of laws and legis- 
lative documents, with a few works of reference superadded ; 
and their direct usefulness to the public is therefore very cir- 
cumscribed. The New York State Library is, however, a 
model of what a great public library should be in the capital 
of a State. In it are gathered a great proportion of the best 
books in each department of literature and science, while inde- 
fatigable efforts have been made to enrich it in whatever re- 
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lates to American history and polity. Its reading-room is 
freely open to the public during twelve hours daily. 

Of parish libraries, and the libraries of Sunday-schools and 
Bible classes throughout the country, there is no call to speak, 
since they are, in no sense, public libraries of resort. The ag- 
gregate number of volumes contained in them has been rough- 
ly estimated at from five to six millions; but such statistics are 
purely conjectural, and of no possible value. 

Of the school-district library system, and its wide exten- 
sion in some of our States, little is publicly known. I have 
prepared a summary of the State legislation by which these li- 
braries are created and charged upon the school taxation fund 
of the respective States, but there is no room for its detail 
here. This free-school library system, originated by New 
York in 1838, has now extended to eleven States, name- 
ly: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. 

Of city and town libraries, created by voluntary taxation, a 
class of libraries started in Great Britain no earlier than the 
year 1850, there is as yet little to be recorded in this country 
outside of New England. This system of creating libraries 
proceeds upon the principle that intellectual enlightenment is 
as much a concern of the local government as sanitary regula- 
tions or the public morality. Society has an interest that is 
_ common to all classes in the means that are provided toward 
the education of the people. Among these means free town 
or city libraries are one of the most useful. Massachusetts, in 
no less than fifty of her towns and cities, has recognized the 
principle that public books are just as important to the general 
welfare as public lamps. What the public need are libraries 
open to the people as a matter of right, and not, as in New 
York and other cities, as a matter of favor. 

The largest library in the country, save one, owes its origin 
and success to this principle, combined with large private 
munificence. The Boston Public Library is unquestionably 
the most widely useful collection of books open to the public 
in this country. Of all the great collections, it is the only one 
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which lends out books free of charge to all citizens. Instituted 
in 1852, its career has been one of rapid progress and ever- 
widening usefulness. I shall be the more readily pardoned for 
not dwelling upon it at length, as the facts regarding it have 
been more widely published than those relating to any other 
library. . 

What part of literature should our public libraries embrace ? 
is a question of commanding interest.. The answer is to be 
sought in the final aim of each. It'is certainly important to 
secure, in every library which cannot be universal in its char- 
acter, the best books in each department of literature and 
science, and the best books only. Yet the difficulties of selec- 
tion are of the most embarrassing character, and are annually 
increasing. While a professional library has its closely-defined 
limitations, and will be likely to purchase only the books which 
contain some positive contribution to knowledge in its special 
field, the libraries of miscellaneous reading, on the other hand, 
are left without chart or compass, to gather at hap-hazard from 
the immense mass of worthy and worthless books of which the 
modern press is fruitful. None of the so-called “Courses of 
English reading” which have been adventured as guides to 
inexperienced book collectors and students appear to be of 
value. They are all at least a quarter of a century in arrear 
as regards modern literature, and the largest and most pre- 
tentious of them, that of Pycroft, affords a model to be avoid- 
ed in its principal contents, as well as in its style of composi- 
tion. 

The only entirely safe counsel that can be given is too 
conservative for the current wants of ‘any library which aims 
at even a moderate degree of popularity. To await deliber- 
ately the verdict of the years, after the well-known Horatian 
maxim, or even to delay adding the latest novelties to its 
attractions until six months have scantly flown (and with 
them, perchance, borne many flaming literary reputations into 
oblivion), would be too much to expect of any library which 
derives its patronage from a miscellaneous public. Yet some 
selection must indispensably be made, as well of the older 
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literature as of the current issues of the press. There is great- 
ly needed, for the use of libraries that are springing up with 
such rapidity in all parts of the country, a manual which 
should be carefully representative of the books which have 
best sustained the test of enlightened criticism. It is grati- 
fying to know that the labors of this Association will shortly 
be turned in this direction. 

A prominent journal of this city recently proposed what 
it was pleased to term a “weeding out” of the National 
Library at Washington, upon the suggestion of the impend- 
ing need, in a few years’ time, of more space to accommo- 
date its fast increasing stores. Weeding is a healthful pro- 
cess, doubtless, whether viewed agriculturally or intellectual- 
ly: but it may be pertinent to ask, When it comes to be applied 
to our great libraries, who is to superintend the process, and 
what guarantee have we that it will be judiciously performed ? 
What shall be thrown out as useless lumber, and what retain- 
ed and cherished as the pure gold of literature or science? 
Do learned editors ever reflect whether their own works, in 
multitudinous volumes, in grand folio, might not perchance be 
the first to go out under the “weeding” process? Yet no 
writer or student who has hunted for facts through many 
libraries in vain, can underrate the immense value of complete 
files of the daily press. It is easy to stigmatize as “trash” the 
greater mass of the books with which our libraries are crowd- 
ed. It is easy to find self-constituted censors, who would un- 
dertake the “weeding” of them with alacrity; but who shall 
censure the censors, who certify to the public the justice of 
their judgment? Nay, is there any tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty that they would be able long to agree with one an- 
other ? 

When the priest and the barber, in the immortal romance 
of Cervantes, undertook to weed the library of Don Quixote 
of those accursed books which had done him so much mischief, 
‘they met with some unexpected obstacles. Not every book 
that the priest condemned was sacrificed by the barber, and 
not every book that went overboard by the joint consent of 
both, reached the flames upon a second examination. 
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Be as exclusive as you will with your own private collec- 
tion; it is your right, your duty, and your interest to winnow 
it with the utmost care; but a great public library has, or 
should have, for one of its ends to keep the very books which 
smaller ones have neither space, nor money, nor inclination 
for. The only safe rule for the private library is, exclusive- 
ness; that of the public one, inclusiveness. What is husks 
and straw to one reader is solid pabulwm to another; nay, 
that which appears trash to you to-day may, next year, turn 
out to have a wholly unexpected value. I have seen a great 
scholar kindle into eloquence over a dingy volume of contro- 
versial divinity, which appeared to me to contain nothing but 
the most dismal platitudes. The credulous world has mourn- 
ed for twelve centuries the loss of a fabulous Alexandrian 
library of 700,000 volumes, burned by the Caliph Omar, with a 
fictitious rhetorical dilemma in his mouth. Yet the hyperbole 
of antiquity is realized in a modern editor, who would apply 
the torch before our largest library has yet reached two 
hundred thousand. 

The idea that books are valueless except it be to be read 
through, is one that could find a lodgment only in an incon- 
siderate mind. ‘We need more books,” said a learned pro- 
fessor of an American college to a rich merchant, who had 
helped to fill the small but well-chosen library. ‘More 
books!” said the merchant. “ Why, have you read through 
all you have already ?” 

“No; I never expect to read them all.” 

“Why, then, do you want more ?” 

“ Pray, sir, did you ever read your dictionary through ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, a library is my dictionary.” 

The learned Bishop Huet said that all which has been writ- 
ten since the beginning of the world might easily be contained 
in nine or ten folio volumes, provided nothing were said but 
once. This proviso is the key to the vast “ Copia librorum” 
which makes the despair of scholars. So long as men go on 
repeating one another, so long will this superfcetation of litera- 
ture continue. You may put all the ancient classics, both 
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Greek and Latin, into a single case of very moderate di- 
mensions; but the manifold echoes and reéchoes of the an- 
cients which fill these twenty centuries give point to the 
saying of Burton, the anatomist of melancholy, that “the 
most of literature is but the pouring out of one bottle into 
another.” 

It was a whimsical remark of the great satirist, Rabelais, 
that “ one ought to buy all the bad books that come out, because 
they will never be printed again.” Of the new works pub- 
lished in any given century, how few ever arrive at the honor 
of a republication at all? And of those that are printed for a 
few successive years in vast editions, how many, are thought 
worthy of a reprint by the century succeeding? And will any 
one learned in the history of literature tell us how many, out 
of all the candidates crowding after immortality, ever reach it, 
by the suffrage of each succeeding century, calling for ever new 
editions? Is not the fate of at least ninety-nine in the hundred 
writers a swift passport to oblivion, or, at the least, a place 
among the hecatombs of neglected volumes which slumber 
upon the shelves of the great libraries of the world? Yet 
Thomas Fuller quaintly tells us that “learning hath gained 
most by those books by which the printers have lost.” And 
many a lonely scholar has fed his eager brain upon the obscure 
wisdom of some forgotten volume, until his own genius has 
haply quickened into eloquence, or flowered into song. 

The essential falsity of many of the ex-cathedra judgments 
so often pronounced upon literature is well illustrated in the 
saying which became a proverb with the scholars of the eight- 
eenth century: 

“Tf you would know what books are best worth reading, 
look in the Index Expurgatorius.” 

By a law as inevitable as gravitation, the books of every 
period tend continually to find their proper level. The judg- 
ment of mankind is made up upon each work, although it may 
not be executed speedily. No permanent rank in the hierarchy 
of letters is ever settled by chance, any more than by excom- 
munication. Very vain is the endeavor to write down any 
author. 
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“ Who writes by fate, the critics shall not kill, 
Nor all the assassins in the great review: 
Who writes by luck, his blood some hack shall spill, 
Some ghost whom a mosquito might run through.” 


The true question to ask respecting any book is, Has it 
helped any human soul? . If yes, then it has as good a right to 
be, and as much honor in being, as any of those living creatures 
of God, myriads of whom are born and die without demon- 
strating to the majority of their fellows any adequate reason 
for their existence. 

The absence of any really extensive library at any one of 
our great cities is still seriously felt by the writers of the 
country. Neither in New York nor elsewhere have we a 
single public library adequate to satisfy the researches of 
scholars. The late John Quincy Adams undertook the col- 
lection of all the authorities cited by Gibbon, in his “ History 
of the Roman Empire ;” and he has recorded that less than 
half of them were then to be found in our largest libraries. 
Our historical writers have all been driven abroad, not only 
for original materials, but for multitudes of printed books and 
works of reference. Add to this, that few of our best libraries 
are open during those hours most employed by students, and 
the array of impediments in the path of the scholar becomes 
appalling. If he is a man of fortune, he will of course collect 
nearly all books in his special field, rather than be dependent 
upon the uncertain aid of public libraries. In no country are 
there found more numerous and more liberal collectors of pri- 
vate libraries than in the United States. The literary trea- 
sures which have been amassed outside the walls of public 
institutions are so great as continually to awaken the wonder 
and excite the envy of the latter. When we hear of the 
100,000 volumes of the Boston Athenzeum, or the 138,000 of 
the Astor, or of the 183,000 of the Library of Congress, we 
are accustomed to think of all private collections as very small , 
and imperfect in the comparison. But, taken en masse, it is 
not to be doubted that the private libraries very far outrun 
the public ones in their aggregate of volumes, while, in respect 
of rare and costly books, there are multitudes of works in 

8 
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private hands of which no public library in the country pos- 
sesses a copy. The plain suggestion to be drawn from these 
facts is twofold: first, that more interest should be manifested 
by collectors and students in completing our public libraries 
by voluntary bequests of their stores; and, secondly, that the 
managers of our leading libraries should be constantly and 
vigilantly on the alert to secure the needful volumes that 
would complete them in any department of letters. No ade- 
quate history of English literature, nor even of any one of its 
departments, could be written in America, for the one suffi- 
cient reason that the books do not here exist. None of our 
largest collections is sufficiently representative either of the 
history, the poetry, the fiction, the philosophy, or the theology 
of English literature (in which, of course, the American is 
‘meant to be included) to afford materials to the critic and _his- 
torian on which to base his judgments. We can but conclude, 
in summing up the results of any careful enquiry into the 
history and condition of our American libraries, that, while 
much has already been done, much the greater part remains 
to do. 
AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD. 





THE SCIENCE OF TRANSPORTATION. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 28, 1869. 


I nave ventured to entitle the subject upon which I am 
about to speak “The Science of Transportation.” Science has 
been defined as organized knowledge, and such knowledge 
upon any special subject should be deemed a special science, if 
the subject be large, its known facts manifold and widely 
ramified, and its unknown facts presumably still more import- 
ant, numerous, and far-reaching. I hope to indicate reasonable 
grounds for declaring that transportation should now rank as a 
science, and that, when incompetent charlatans undertake to 
expound or apply its laws, they deserve a much sterner repres- 
sion than the public have as yet accorded. 

The necessary brevity of a paper like this forbids an ex- 
haustive consideration of its subject. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to three of its phases, viz. : 

A brief history of its growth ; 

The transportation of property as at present conducted by 
railway. 

Its future possibilities ; 

The power to change at pleasure, and to any extent, the 
localities of ideas, of persons, and of property ; with punctuality, 
with promptness, with safety, and without large expenditure of 
labor, has always been a desideratum for mankind. According 
to the degree of perfection reached by any people in this 
respect, has been their relative rank in civilization. Yet, 
prior to the present century, the efforts to this end had achiev- 
ed but little, at least when compared with the extraordinary 
advances since accomplished. The preliminary difficulties have 
always arisen from the undulations of the earth’s surface ; 
from its yielding character, especially when affected by water 
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or recovering from frost; from the natural obstructions which 
cumbered it, and from its intersection by water-courses of 
varying volume and frequent impassability. The earliest 
efforts to overcome these, though evincing much vigor, still 
attempted nothing beyond so removing obstructions on some 
continuous line as to fit it for a pathway available for footmen 
or animals. The next advance formed upon this pathway a 
drained surface of artificial hardness, and supported it across 
and above water-courses, and beyond trouble from their varia- 
tions of volume. Then came moderate gradation, and the con- 
trivance of a platform or body set on rollers or wheels for 
reducing friction ; which body, laden with the person or article 
to be moved, was dragged over the pathway. 

It was evident that the retarding effect of gravitation was 
increased upon ascending slopes, and was least upon a level, 
being then simply a pull at right angles to the plane of 
resistance. To reach this minimum most easily was clearly 
to seek pathways naturally level. Bodies of water were so, 
and were early utilized, and, when sure guidance over their 
broad surfaces had been compassed, their valne as pathways 
became immense. MRoutes following water-courses approx- 
imated a level, and, unless out of the general direction in 
which transportation was sought, were always, under wise path- 
makers, selected for improvement. Failing these, hills could 
be lowered and valleys filled, but only by expending labor; 
and if the hills were so high and vales so low that their level- 
ling would involve more outlay than sufficed to transport 
around or up and down some part of their slopes, then path- 
ways were curved around obstacles, or large undulations were 
but partially reduced, by using gentle inclines instead of the 
too costly level. 

The amount of friction due to the rubbing of rough surfaces 
was the most palpable of frictional effects to be lessened, and 
two methods were used for this purpose: the adoption of a 
fluid as the pathway—either in its fluid state, as water, or 
solid, as water frozen—and the removal of roughnesses by mak- 
ing the pathway harder, more unyielding, smoother, and pro- 
viding the friction-wheels with lubricants at the bearing-points 
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of their axles. The first method gave ocean, lake, and canal 
navigation, and sledges moving on snow or ice; the second, 
wheeled wagons traversing hard surfaces. 

A cheaper and more untiring power than could be obtained 
from men or animals was found in so attaching wide surfaces 
or sails to the vehicle to be moved as to receive against them 
the push of air-currents. But the force of these currents was 
too variable to ensure prompt punctuality, and their direction 
too shifting, and too frequently contrary to the desired course ; 
so they could be desirably used only upon large exposed dis- 
tricts, such as extensive bodies of water. This century, how- 
ever, saw the first successful use, as a motor, of the force of 
water suddenly expanded by heat; and the results of this dis- 
- covery, and of forming iron-surfaced roadways, have been too 
vast for easy comprehension. 

A still more wonderful improvement is the device of the 
electric telegraph for the transportation of ideas. It has a 
pathway, a motor, and a rate of speed, but so different from 
the same features in other methods of transportation as not 
to seem part of the gradually evolved system now in vogue, 
but a sudden creation, far more perfect than any other achieve- 
ment hitherto attained. It is, however, only adapted to the 
transmission of ideas—an indispensable service, but one which 
requires far less outgo of labor than the movement of persons 
or things. In 1868, the outlay in dollars (which express labor) 
was less in the whole United States for transmitting ideas, 
both by letter and by telegraph, than the amount paid in the 
same time to the railroads controlled by asingle corporation of 
Pennsylvania for transporting persons and property. 

With this hasty sketch of the growth of transportation, I 
pass to the second phase of my subject—a consideration of the 
transportation of property as at present conducted by railway. 

The power to move property is still very limited, chiefly be- 
cause of expense. Carriage by wagons on ordinary roads costs, 
in short distances, sums equalling the value at destination of 
the property moved. Carriage by railway or water is much 
cheaper, and the extent of possible movement correspondingly 
larger. For instance, five hundred pounds of dry goods can be 
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sent by rail hence to Philadelphia, ninety miles, over a railway 
never accused of charging too little, for one dollar and sixty 
cents. Upon the same goods the cartage for but five miles 
from the depot will be three dollars. Grain is now extensively 
forwarded by rail from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
seaboard. This is a comparatively new development in cheap 
transit, and secures a vaster market to multitudes of producers, 
and, to like multitudes of consumers, wider domains from 
which to draw supplies; but while light, valuable products 
will, even now, bear a still further carriage than this, many 
heavy, cheap ones will not until after cost shall have been 
lessened. 

Three of the public requirements have been brought to a 
fair degree of perfection: safety, punctuality, and promptness. 
Injuries diminish annually in proportion to the total move- 
ment, while, in general, those occurring are more promptly 
paid for than ever before. Punctuality, over certain routes 
and under certain auspices, is becoming the rule, and the 
example is partially contagious, though it is to be regretted 
that the contagion is still under such perfect control in so 
many quarters. Promptness is likewise the rule with some 
transporters, especially with express companies and fast freight 
lines. The former make twice the speed of the latter, but at 
more than twice the cost. The latter, without adding to the pub- 
lic charges or seriously increasing the speed of freight-trains 
between stations, by each occupying, as one whole, long routes 
which would otherwise be but separately managed links; by 
abolishing transfer points, those powerful strictures upon 
rapidity of transit; by a supervision, directed from one head, 
which tracks each car from the commencement to the end of 
its journey, pressing it from any stoppage by prompt and 
urgent telegraphing, have combined with cheapness a prompti- 
tude that, five years since, would have commanded extravagant 
premiums. Then, an assurance of seven days between New 
York and Chicago readily sold for a high price; now seven 
days is much beyond the average time required, yet premiums 
are only historical. ‘ 

The higher charges of the express companies as the warrant 
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for their greater speed confine their use to a limited tonnage. 
This fact suggests a broader one, namely, that while irregularity 
and punctuality may cost alike, rapid speeds cost more than 
slow ones; and, therefore, that the slowest speed permitted by 
commercial necessities is the wisest to adopt. This can be very 
slow if continuous, and the most effective plan yet offered for 
assuring its continuity is the exclusive assignment to freight- 
trains of a double track. The feature, however, most needing 
improvement is that of cost; and to it, and the various ways 
by which it may be increased or reduced, will be given con- 
sideration somewhat in detail. 

The undertakings of transporters involve two sorts of 
expenditure: one, classed as Investments, includes the cost of 
all comparatively permanent facilities, such as the roadway or 
canal, rolling-stock, boats, or depots; while the other, desig- 
nated as Expenses, covers all outlays for labor and material 
which are at once and palpably consumed in the daily service 
of transporting, or in maintaining the Investment property. 
Both sorts entail substantially like results on the public: if 
extravagant, it suffers; if otherwise, it gains. 

All will admit that transporters’ charges should suffice to 
pay necessary expenses, since their service must speedily cease 
if the outgo exceeds the income. Few will question the 
position that such charges should so far exceed expenses as to 
induce capital to provide the necessary investment property. 
This excess is ordinarily designated as a certain percentage on 
the investment account; a fixed interest on the borrowed por- 
tion, and dividends, fluctuating with prosperity, on the con- 
tributed part, which latter is represented by shares in the 
enterprise. Hence the item of expenses is the admitted 
measure of one part of the public tax, and the size of the 
investment account the admitted measure of the remainder. 
The public tacitly accepts these standards, but as yet has failed 
to prevent their expansion beyond equitable bounds. 

Investment accounts amass with most amazing rapidity, and 
without corresponding increase of useful transportation facili- 
ties. Often they grow by the incompetency of constructors, 
who waste means through bungling locations, through extrava- 
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gant plans, and through slovenly or too costly work; often 
through bonuses, tenderly entitled discounts, but which simply 
express the price for which capitalists consent to suppress their 
real or professed doubts of an enterprise or its projectors. 
Sometimes investment accounts exceed correct limits, through 
providing transit capacity in excess of demand. But by far 
the most gigantic source of their recent accretions is the issuing 
of shares without full consideration. 

Providing superabundant means of transportation is rare, 
and betokens simply ill judgment, and time may partly miti- 
gate the evil results. This country has such boundless growth 
that few railways ultimately fail of full use. Still, there is the 
waste of long idle capital, and wasted capital helps none and 
hurts all. The difference of demand should therefore always 
have weight. A. farming region, fairly timbered, thickly 
settled, and yielding varied crops, uses mostly what it makes, 
and makes mostly what it uses; hence it has little exchanging, 
and therefore little freight and few people to carry; for bar- 
terers make the bulk of travellers. A mining district, on the 
contrary, trades most of its products for most of what it uses. 
For the former, provision for a large or growing traffic would 
be expensive folly; for the latter and its markets, a wise 
and profitable outlay: 

But if the third cause named be rare, the last is wonderfully 
the reverse. Shares flow out by millions for contracts or pur- 
chases in which other full consideration is given; for representa- 
tions of real or nominal profits, which, if real, are in excess of 
fair dividends, and are invested in new property, that becomes in 
turn a source of further profit; the public thus both furnishing 
the provision and paying the transporter for the privilege. Shares 
are also largely issued for premiums, when, upon consolidation 
of several roadways into one, their respective investment ac- 
counts need equalization. This would be properly reached by 
giving to the joint investment account a nominal value equal 
to the proper cash value of the joint property. A precisely 
opposite course is usually adopted. That account which has 
the least value, which expresses the largest number of dollars 
beyond the dollars’ worth of property owned, is selected as the 
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standard, and assumed to be worth what it calls for; and for 
all of the values which the others are agreed to have beyond 
this standard, additional shares are issued. 

These are the leading pretexts upon which one of the bases 
for determining freight-rates is expanded. They have the 
sanction of usage, are not inherently wicked, unless, as a con- 
sequence, the innocent purchaser of original real, or newly 
inflated values is permitted to suffer, and are simply a very 
forcible expression of the fact that transporters, like other 
laborers, crave for their services all they can get, and will 
accept all the obliged public will pay. 

The other standard of charge—the working expenses—is 
susceptible in many ways of growth and reduction. It is 
enlarged by incomplete use of the facilities provided. For ex- 
ample: the freight engines of a leading trunk line to the West 
ran, in 1868, over 6,000,000 miles; and assuming the propor- 
tions of transit in each direction to have been equal, then 161 
tons of paying freight were moved each eastward, and 51 each 
westward mile; while the actual capacity per mile run of the 
standard freight engine averaged, over the entire road, 285 tons 
each way. Hence, of the track and engines provided, there was 
profitably employed only about 56 per cent. eastward and 18 
per cent. westward. Trade-currents eastward always exceed 
those westward, and are apt to prevail most heavily when 
westward ones are lightest, and vice versa. Empty cars, there- 
fore, abound each way. These evils are not wholly remediable, 
but the wasted expenditure falls as an extra charge upon the 
tons actually carried, and wisdom would counsel measures 
tending to reduce its extent. Well-devised inducements to 
commerce to diffuse trade-currents more equally throughout 
the year, and more nearly balance their volume in opposing 
directions, would be highly judicious. It should always be 
remembered that many items of expense are unchanged, 
whether a freight engine runs with full or partial load, and 
that it is vastly important, by all wise stimulants, to encourage 
the forwarding of freight in full trains of fully loaded cars. 

Expenses are also increased by the dead weight hauled. 
According to the New York State Report of 1868, of the total 
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average weight of each freight train, 252 tons, but 106 tons, or 
42 per cent., were lading. On the New York and Harlem 
road the proportion of lading was far less, being only 19 per 
cent. A ton of rolling stock and a ton of lading are moved 
for like cost. Increase the latter and diminish the former as 
far as practicable without detriment to the equipment, and the 
total number of tons which are to defray the gross cost being 
larger, the cost of each ton is necessarily smaller. This is a 
field in which inventive minds can profitably work. 

Expenses are also increased by extravagance in management, 
arising sometimes from ignorance, sometimes from more un- 
worthy causes; by delays to cars, which oblige increased invest- 
ment in cars to accomplish a given work; by repudiation, or 
prolonged postponement of just damage claims, which causes 
an indirect expense to freight owners; by retaining expensive 
transfers which could be dispensed with, and by employing 
armies of solicitors for competitive traffic. Some parts of ex- 
penses can be diminished by consolidating more miles under a 
single control. Other classes of outgoes are, however, apt to 
be increased, leaving the gross expense unchanged. 

Expenses are reduced when the volume of tonnage move- 
ment increases. This is, indeed, the fundamental condition of 
cheap transportation. The forwarding of one letter by special 
messenger across the continent would cost hundreds of dollars ; 
but if sent by the Government mails only three pennies. The 
cheap service by the latter is possible because it simultaneously 
performs a like service for multitudes. Property movement is 
governed by the same law. . 

To exemplify, contrast certain operations in 1868 of two 
roads : 

The New York and Harlem is 131 miles long. The Phila- 
delphia and Reading, including its Harrisburg branch, is 147 
miles long, and is mostly double tracked. The Harlem moved 
in the whole year 287,000 tons; the Reading, 3,600,000 tons of 
coal and 1,200,000 tons of merchandise. The Harlem moved 
15,000,000 tons one mile ; the Reading, 366,000,000 tons of coal 
and 45,000,000 tons of merchandise one mile. Note the finan- 
cial results: On the Harlem the expense per ton per mile 
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was 5,18; cents, and on the Reading for coal 1%; cents. The 
Harlem charged the public an average price per ton per mile 
of 7-83; cents, but the Reading on coal only 1744 cents. 

Expenses will not lessen in strict proportion to increase of 
tonnage. Only certain outgoes are independent of the volume 
moved, and are therefore reduced by the extent of business. 
It is also a fact that roadway repairs and like outlays cannot 
be accurately divided between passengers and freight, but the 
approximate division which all roads attempt may be taken as 
sufficiently correct for practical uses. In one of the above 
cases, certain expenses not divided by the company were as- 
sumed to be properly divisible in proportions similar to those 
which the company had already allotted. 

Can any doubt the public’s right of self-protection against 
heavy charges, imposed to meet undue expenses or exaggerated 
dividends? Transporters, like other sellers of service, have a 
right to seek the highest obtainable prices ; the public, like other 
employers, has an equal right to buy at the lowest price that 
will not reduce quality. Against all charges beyond enough 
to secure efficient service they may rightfully guard; in fact, 
legislative regulation of rates is provided for in many existing 
charters. The question is, therefore, not one of right, but of 
method. The public’s common organ, Government, might, it 
would seem, perform transport duty cheapest, but experience 
proves otherwise. No thoroughly protective method has yet 
been devised. In truth, the public has not fully realized its 
necessity, being a somewhat slow thinking and kindly hearted 
giant that cannot recognize an evil unless it be presented in a 
very simple and concrete form. 

Securing honest and thoroughly scientific transporters to 
control its railways is one needful safeguard. I use the term 
“scientific transporter” comprehensively, as defining a master of 
the science in all of its leading phases, whether financial, con- 
structive, operative, or commercial; one who is not simply 
acquainted with its fundamental principles, but has prac- 
tised skill in their application. 

Competition is much relied on for protection, but it has 
proved a broken reed. To provide a modern railway requires 
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such immense expenditure that the requisite means are difficult 
to secure, even for one road through a given district, and much 
more so for a second or third. Usually, additional lines, while 
they seek the same large centres of commerce, reach them 
through different districts. ‘This confines their competition to 
the trade of such centres, while the traffic of the country pecu- 
liar to each line is not only uncompeted for, but subjected to an 
extra and often oppressive tax in order to restore the revenue 
depletions which each road suffers in its violent struggles with 
the others for jointly accessible business. The ability to burden, 
unjustly, uncompetitive or local trade supplies transporters 
with strength to wage prolonged contests for other tonnage at 
less than cost of transport. This wretched warfare, indirectly 
ruinous to the local business it overtaxes, is of little real bene- 
fit to the property battled for, as sooner or later truce is de- 
clared, and, if the truce becomes a permanent peace, competi- 
tion ceases ; while, if but a temporary measure, it is presently 
broken, but only to be renewed; if renewed, it is only to be 
broken again. Meanwhile, the tax on trade fluctuates with the 
shattering or maintenance of covenants, until commerce -is 
harassed and dazed, and partially prostrated by its wild, illogical, 
ruinous changes. 

The consolidation of railways has as a prime object the 
conversion of competitive into non-competitive or controlled 
traffic. It has, of course, other motives, is a natural move- 
ment, and may become a real progress. Governmental regula- 
tion of mutual rates and mutual interchange of facilities 
among roads might lessen this tendency. 

The competitive idea, then, being necessarily of uncertain 
and limited application, nowhere of unquestioned benefit, and 
in the main illusory and pernicious, some better method for 
the mutual protection of both the public and transporters 
is needed; some plan which, by depriving transporters of ex- 
travagant local revenues, would divest them of power to 
inflict destructive fluctuations of prices on through trade, and 
consequent damage to their own interests. On this part of 
my subject I can likewise offer only general suggestions. 

The proper cash value at any given time of any given rail 
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way, having equitable regard to its cost to existing owners, is 
a fair measure for its profits, which should be a large enough 
percentage of that assumed value to attract capital. A proper 
allowance for expenses, assuming the road to be well managed 
and possessed of a given trade, would, added to the profits, 
give the gross revenue needed from the road to produce just 
financial results. This revenue, so far as it was to be earned 
from property carriage, would be properly divisible among the 
various tons moved, so as to assign to each its due share of those 
expenses which do, and those which do not, vary with distance, 
of those which vary per ton with the quantity moved at one 
time or at regular intervals, and of those springing from the 
minor differences of value, of risk, and of compactness. 
Roadways thus limited in their rates of charge, protected 
from the capricious competition of foolish rivals, and with all 
increase of their investment accounts confined to amounts 
which represented actual, wisely expended, additional cash out- 
_ lays, and obliged to provide enough means of transport always 

to perform their duty efficiently, would better serve the country 
and their owners than any are now doing. 

Such regulations must be sufficiently flexible to suit chang- 
ing circumstances; must embrace the whole country; be 
enacted and enforced by Government, and executed by a 
patient, painstaking, upright, incorruptible body of experts, 
headed by their best member. State action has been frequent- 
ly sought, but never* effectively obtained, and justly so; for 
every State measure proposed has not only been wretchedly 
crude and imbecile in all but purpose, but, in the absence 
of co-operative State action, must infallibly have driven to 
other routes, in unrestricting States, all competitive traffic 
which possessed a choice. The National Government, leading 
the States, is, in this matter, apparently the only source of 
public safety. 

It must not be forgotten that transportation, though simply 
a service and intangible, is yet a manufacture, evolved, like 
other manufactures, from the whole or partial consumption of 
labor and material, and, therefore, at a cost measured by the 
current values of the labor and material consumed. It cannot 
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be furnished gratis without loss. The tons which pay, shoulder 
the expense of those which do not. Crude notions upon this 
point exist both with transporters and the public which better 
training will destroy. Wild cries go up at intervals for cheaper 
carriage, and this public clamor, stung into being by wrong 
for which no sure remedy is visible, always finds charlatans in 
power, ready with vain pledge’ and boastful words. But the 
public needs to learn that it must always pay a fair price if it 
would command permanent and faithful service, and that it 
never commits greater folly nor more successfully courts finan- 
cial suffering, than when it credits and honors the impostors 
who promise it good service for less than a just cost. 

The suggestions here given are not offered in a dogmatic 
spirit. Their reduction to practice would doubtless reveal 
many needs for modification. They are believed, however, to 
indicate a practical mode for reducing and equalizing cost to 
the joint benefit of transporters and their patrons. To mature 
them into a working code would require much time, a careful 
collection and digestion of data, and a prudent testing, by 
actual use, of each radical conclusion. For such undertakings 
persons beset by the daily exigencies of business would not 
have leisure. They could only be well performed by the gov- 
ernmental body proposed. 

It would have been proper, in connection with this branch 
of the subject, to have discussed possible improvements in the 
existing working organizations of long lines; the economic re- 
lations of fast freight and express companies to the public and 
to the roads which employ them, and also several other points 
of much interest; but the necessary confinement of this paper 
to ordinary limits excludes their consideration. Turning from 
the present to the future, and briefly glancing into that dream- 
land of possibilities wherein all our existing great achievements 
once dwelt, permit me to indicate goals towards which dis- 
coverers will continually press. 

Consider Track Capacity. No railway in this country has 
as yet moved in any one year over five millions (5,000,000) of 
tons of paying freight. Ifa double-track road were exclusively 
devoted, for sixteen out of each twenty-four working hours, to 
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continuously moving freight trains each way, thus leaving one- 
third of the time for road repairs; if these trains were always 
free from delays by accident, for fuel, for water, or from any 
cause; if each train consisted of sixty eight-wheeled freight- 
cars, pulled by a sufficient number of engines; if the average 
speed adopted was seven and a half miles per hour; if the in- 
tervals for the sake of safety between the passage of the rear of 
one and the head of the next following train were maintained 
at five minutes each; and if terminal facilities and trade were 
sufficient, so that each train of cars should be fully loaded both 
ways, and each car-load of lading average ten tons; then, 
under these circumstances, there would pass, in both direc- 
tions, in the working days of one year, a total of forty-five 
millions (45,000,000) of tons of paying freight. None of these 
conditions are clearly impossible, unless those of the large, 
steady volumes, and of the equality of opposing currents of 
trade, be so; and it would be too venturesome to declare them 
permanently beyond reach in all regions. 

Consider Power. Steam for freight movement is ordinarily 
used at a pressure of one hundred to one hundred and ten 
pounds per square inch. That product in steam-boilers which 
explodes excites a far greater force. Gunpowder has produced 
a pressure of over 45,000, and nitro-glycerine over 200,096 
pounds per square inch, while the astounding force exerted in 
the propulsion of the heavenly bodies exceeds rational concep- 
tion. The power we have utilized compares poorly with exist- 
ing forces yet beyond our mastery. 

Consider Speed. The average motion through water, of our 
best vessels, will not equal twenty miles per hour. On rail- 
ways we have reached sixty, but it is justly viewed as a costly, 
dangerous, and unwise speed to adopt with our present trens- 
portation devices. Birds have made long-continued flights at 
an ascertained speed of ninety miles per hour. A Pacific 
tidal wave last year rushed between widely parted shores with 
an estimated velocity of four hundred miles per hour. Cannon- 
balls have an initial velocity in some cases of nearly two thou- 
sand. Our earth around its axis has about half as much, and 
through its orbit 68,000 miles per hour. 
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Consider a reduction of the effects of gravitation and fric- 
tion. The air is a fluid in which frictional resistance is slight. 
It extends far above the highest undulations of the earth, and 
obviates all need of gradation or track, the two large items 
which swell the cost of permanent investments. When a con- 
trollable power is found, of sufficiently great strength, in suf- 
ficiently small compass, means to apply it will be speedily de- 
vised, and regular, punctual Air Navigation become.an accom- 
plished fact. Should we discover a subtler fluid than air or 
water, cheap, susceptible of accessible confinement in long, 
narrow tracks, independent of harm from dust, wet, heat, or 
cold, conferring, by attraction, a high degree of adhesion upon 
the motive machinery, and, by limited repulsion upon the car- 
riages, neutralizing most effects of gravitation, friction, and 
wear, what may. we not attain to in speed, safety, and econo- 
my? Wheels could be dispensed with, and with them would 
vanish some of our chief sources of dead-weight, risk, and ex- 
pense; and a silent, gliding motion would succeed the present 
rude, danger-hinting clatter. 

Some of these speculations may scarcely seem now deserving 
to rank as possibilities. But since the recent past has given 
useful shape to as apparently wild thoughts of still earlier days, 
he would be a bold man who should put them all down as im- 
practicable fancies. That vast improvements upon our present 
methods of transport are possible, I firmly believe; that we 
shall ever harness to our service all of the mighty forces and 
swift speeds which we know exist in nature, I do not venture 
to hope. 

JOSEPH D. POTTS. 
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A REPORT READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1869. 


Ar the instance of the General Committee of the Depart 
ment of Health of this Association, a committee of three was 
constituted, last summer, to consider the subject of Vaccina- 
tion. 

The members of the committee thus formed are, Dr. D. F. 
Lincoln, of Boston; Professor William A. Hammond, of this 
city; and myself. The paper which I now have the honor to 
present is substantially, in a somewhat abbreviated form, the 
Report of that Committee. The labor of preparing this Re- 
port devolved upon Dr. Lincoln, but the views stated are 
the unanimous conclusions of the Committee. 

The facts presented are generally not new, and most of 
them are probably familiar to many now present. The aim 
of the Committee has been to present, in an accessible and 
intelligible form for popular use, the essential truths relating 
to vaccination, and to offer some suggestions for its more uni- 
versal and efficient performance in this country. 

In opening this subject, a few words about the small-pox 
will not be out of place. Terrible as is this disease, its danger 
is little likely to be appreciated by us, living at a time when 
its ravages have been so much restricted. Other pestilences 
affect the imagination more strongly. Around the plague 
there gathers a cloud of oriental mystery, of medizeval and 
chivalrous romance, of historic incident and personality. The 
yellow-fever is a rare visitor; the cholera is only occasionally 
with us; both are foreigners, and to both is attached some- 
what of the respect due to guests from beyond sea. But the 
small-pox presents neither interest nor terrors for us. It is 
nothing more than an excessively disagreeable complaint, af- 
fecting only careless and vulgar persons, and occasionally 

9 
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carrying off some who are little missed. It is forgotten that 
the small-pox is as dangerous to the community as either the 
plague, the yellow-fever, or the cholera. At the time of its 
prevalence, it were no hard bargain to have exchanged it for 
either of the other diseases. If ever the practice of vaccina- 
tion falls into disrepute, we shall have a new pestilence among 
us, destroying yearly from three to six thousand persons in and 
about New York. And any one of us who allows himself to 
remain unprotected will do well to reflect that he practically 
exposes himself to the infection of a disease which destroys 
from one-fifth to one-half of those it attacks. The severi- 
ty with which small-pox has attacked our savage tribes is 
well known. They seem peculiarly open to the destructive 
influence of the white man’s plagues. This is, however, not 
alone true of the disease under consideration, for the typhus or 
ship-fever has at times not simply decimated but destroyed 
whole tribes of Indians, leaving their white neighbors almost 
unharmed. 

There is no doubt that the small-pox has existed in China, 
and probably, also, in Hindostan, from a very remote antiquity. 
It appeared in Egypt and Arabia about the middle of the sixth 
century, and was carried into Europe by the conquering Mus- 
sulmans. As the disease came from the East, so did the in- 
vention of inoculation. The Chinese have long been in the 
habit of implanting the disease, with a view to preventing the 
more disastrous effects which follow it when acquired acci- 
dentally. They “sow” the crusts in the nostrils of the person 
to be inoculated; or they powder them, and, mingling them 
with aromatic substances, make a snuff, of which the person 
takes a pinch. The Hindoos inoculated by the prick of a 
needle dipped in variolous pus. Thus, both these nations have 
come into the possession of a principle which really lies at the 
foundation of the modern practice of vaccination, namely: 
that a mild form of the disease will preserve from a second 
attack, just as surely as a severe form. By artificial implanta- 
tion the small-pox poison is introduced into the system, and, 
once for all, the susceptibility of the system to small-pox is 
excited and exhausted. How this takes place is not under- 
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stood. But vaccination will do the very same thing, as far as 
the essential is concerned ; that is, it will exhaust the capacity 
of the system for having the small-pox. 

The cow-pox is not a contagious disease, like the inoculated 
small-pox, yet there is good reason for believing that the 
cow-pox, whether in man or in the lower animals, is really the 
small-pox, deprived of its virulence and its capacity for trans- 
mission through the air.* If ever theory was proved by fact, 
this has been; for actual inoculation of cows with small-pox 
matter has been frequently resorted to, with the effect of 
generating the cow-pox pure and simple. Moreover, lymph 
from the cow-pox thus produced has been used in vaccinating 
tens of thousands of children, and has proved perfectly satis- 
factory in every respect, acting precisely like lymph from the 
spontaneous cow-pox, and furnishing efficient protection against 
the small-pox. As a rule, cow-pox can only be had once by 
the same person. 

There are several eruptions, to which cows, horses, and some 
other animals are subject, which resemble the genuine cow- 
, pox; such as in horses the “ grease,” once erroneously thought 
to be the origin of the disease in cows. (Genuine horse-pox 
furnishes the means for successful inoculation, like genuine 
cow-pox, and is equally protective. 

Inoculation for the small-pox, to which we just now alluded, 
was introduced into England by Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gu. Accompanying her husband to Constantinople, whither 
he was sent on a mission from the British Government, she 
found that it was the fashion there to convey small-pox in a 
mild form to children, by pricking them with needles dipped in 
the variolous pus. Greatly struck with the value of the oper- 
ation, as well as its apparent mildness, she determined upon 
bringing it into use. To this end she took the most efficient 
means in her power, by causing her infant son to be inoculat- 
ed, and subsequently, upon her return to England, her daugh- 


* This statement needs a little correction; for, while it is notoriously 
impossible for one child to “ catch” the cow-pox from another, it is at least 
probable that it is sometimes communicated from one cow to another with- 
out actual contact. 
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ter also. This took place in 1721. But, though her example 
was followed by many of the nobility, and even by the royal 
family, the practice never became anything like universal. 
The danger was too apparent. In 1721, Dr. Boylston inocu- 
lated 244 of the inhabitants of Boston, New England, with a 
mortality of six; and this, being about one in sixty, was the 
usual rate. Great improvements were afterwards made in the 
operation by using only one puncture instead of several, re- 
stricting the patients’ diet, and allowing them to go about free- 
ly in the open air. But, unfortunately, the disease could be 
taken as easily from any one of these inoculated persons as 
from one having the natural small-pox. The result of this 
artificial dissemination of smail-pox through the community 
was that, in the last part of the eighteenth century, one-fourth 
more deaths occurred from small-pox, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, than in the first part. By an act of the British Par- 
liament, passed in 1841, it was made a penal offence to in- 
oculate the small-pox. The same prohibition stands in the 
statutes of several of our own States. 

To Dr. Edward Jenner is due the credit, we may almost 
say, of abolishing this disease in Christendom. By no lucky © 
accident did he come into possession of the secret of vaccina- 
tion. He did not actually discover that the blisters upon the 
udders of the Gloucestershire cows contained a preservative 
against small-pox. A belief in this protective power had for 
many years been current among the milkers and the illiterate 
peasants of his neighborhood. Jenner, however, did more 
than discover; he proved. From the time when the subject 
first awakened his interest until the day of his triumphant 
success, he was laughed at by his brethren in the profession as 
a dreamer; his idea was voted a mere hobby, and his enthu- 
siasm a bore. He expended six thousand pounds in money, 
and the labor of many years, in the furtherance of his investi- 
gations, and, when completed, he published them without 
reserve or stipulation. 

His first work was entitled “An Enquiry into the Causes 
and Effects of the Variole Vaccine,” and appeared in 1798. 
More recent investigations have, almost without exception, 
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confirmed Jenner’s propositions; and his descriptions remain 
unexcelled. 

The cow-pox takes best, and shows best, in young chil- 
dren. When some of the lymph is implanted under the skin, 
the puncture shows no sign of anything unusual for a day or 
two; then it reddens, a pimple forms, and on the pimple a 
little blister, which may be plainly seen on the fifth or sixth 
day. On the eighth day the blister (vesicle) is plump, round, 
translucent, pearly white, with a clearly marked edge, and a de- 
pression in the centre; the skin around it, for half an inch or 
so, is red and swollen. Jenner compared it to “the section of 
a pearl upon a rose-leaf.” This vesicle, and, still more, the 
circle of inflammation around itt (called areola), are the two 
points which prove the vaccination to be successful. The 
vesicle is most perfect on the eighth day (that is, the day-week 
after the operation); the areola, on the day or two following. 
The vesicle dries up in a few days more, and a crust forms, 
which falls off from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth day. The 
scar or pit left behind is the best proof of successful vaccina- 
tion, when we cannot see the process itself. It should be. 
round or oval, rather sunken, and dotted at the bottom with 
little pits; sometimes radiated. If several vesicles run to- 
gether, the mark will of course be less circular. A slight rash 
usually comes upon the child’s body about the eighth day, and 
lasts perhaps a week; he may be a little feverish, or may re- 
main quite well. 

If matter direct from the cow is used in vaccination, the 
process is apt to be retarded, and the result less certain. But 
perfectly “ good” vaccinations may require a day or two longer 
than the time here given. Poor or spurious cow-pox is apt to 
run a too rapid course; sometimes the whole process is gone 
through in eight or ten days, leaving a scar hardly visible, and 
wholly worthless for the purpose of protection. 

If the child has an eruption on the skin, vaccination must 
be put off till that is cured; otherwise he probably “ will not 
take.” He ought to be in good health in other respects, if 
possible. 

Infants catch the small-pox at least as readily as adults, and 
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the rate of mortality among them is proportionably high. A 
single fact, stated upon the highest English authority, will 
serve at once to illustrate this point, and to fix it in the me- 
mory. In the year 1863, an unusually severe epidemic of 
small-pox raged in London. Of the children who died—and 
who constitute a large majority of the entire mortality —“ seven- 
eighths (7) might have been saved, if all had been vaccinated 
before the age of two months.” Good judges consider the 
operation safe at the age of four or six weeks. It is certainly 
not too much to say that, even in remote country districts, the 
period of vaccination ought not to be postponed beyond the 
sixth month. 

When a person has taken small-pox, the disease remains 
latent until the twelfth day (inclusive). Then he becomes 
feverish ; and after two days more the rash appears. Vaccina- 
tion, on the other hand, requires only nine or ten days to 
reach its perfection ; and, if performed within two days of the 
time when infection occurred, it will have time to form its 
areola—the true characteristic of perfect vaccination—before 
the fever commences. If performed later, its course is com- 
monly interrupted as soon as the fever appears, and the opera- 
tion is partially or wholly unsuccessful. For example, let us 
suppose that a man visits a friend’s house on Monday. On 
Tuesday, he discovers that there was a person sick with small- 
pox in that house. He has never been vaccinated, or, rather, 
as is often the case, he was only nominally vaccinated. He 
goes on Wednesday, therefore, and has the operation properly 
performed two days after contagion has occurred. If success- 
ful, the vesicle is perfect on the next Wednesday, and the 
areola on Thursday, and the man is protected; but, if the 
operation had not been performed, the small-pox would have 
begun on Friday. And, if he were vaccinated even three days 
after contagion, the small-pox would appear, though in a modi- , 
fied form; but, if four days, the disease would not be hindered 
or modified at all. Nevertheless, it is well to vaccinate in 
almost all cases of supposed contagion. 

In vaccinating from the cow or from a child, lymph ought 
not to be taken from any but a perfect vesicle. No blood 
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must be mingled with it. The lymph is best taken on the 
day-week of the vaccination, but may be drawn sooner; if 
later, it is of very uncertain quality. The centre of the vesicle 
is lightly punctured with a lancet, and the fluid oozes out. 
The point of the instrument, which, for this method, must be 
very sharp, is dipped into the fluid, and plunged under the 
skin of the child to be vaccinated. This is repeated in four or 
six different places. If a little blood is drawn in inserting the 
lancet, this is of no consequence at all; let it remain and dry 
on. Some prefer to scrape the skin lightly, or to score it with 
the lancet-point, and then rub the lymph upon the place thus 
prepared. 

If care is taken, only one case in one hundred and fifty 
will fail in skilful hands. But most physicians find it in- 
convenient to vaccinate “from arm to arm,” and therefore 
use points of ivory or quill, dipped in the vaccine lymph and 
dried ; others take a bit of the scab-—powdered and dissolved 
in glycerine or water—to insert, instead of fresh lymph. These 
methods, however, are far less certain than that first described. 
Many physicians fail once in three or four times ; and it is very 
much to be regretted that so many are content with imperfect 
results. Jor, when a person is once vaccinated, though poor- 
ly, it becomes difficult or impossible to vaccinate him properly. 
Nevertheless, if the first result is unsatisfactory, let the trial be 
repeated as soon as convenient, and as often as may be required 
until a satisfactory result is attained. There are a very few 
persons who, from unknown causes, seem to be unsusceptible ; 
but upon some subsequent trial the system may receive what 
it first refused. 

The lymph direct from the cow sometimes occasions trouble- 
some, even dangerous, inflammation and fever. It does not 
produce any better vesicles than those from humanized lymph, 
and it is much harder to make it take. 

A thorough vaccination protects the system against small- 
pox as surely as an attack of the disease itself would. Some 
persons have small-pox twice; and some have it after a 
thorough vaccination; but a person who is not protected 
by the vaccination would not be protected by having had the 
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disease itself. Such was Jenner’s belief, founded upon the 
view that cow-pox is but a variation of small-pox; and statis- 
tics, as far as they go, point in the same direction. 

Thorough vaccination, in the modern sense of the term, 
implies the possession of four or more good cicatrices or marks. 
With this number of marks, the chance of taking small-pox is 
very small indeed ; and, if taken, it will be in so mild a form as 
to be hardly an object of dread to the patient. The following 
statistics will fully justify these positions. The first series refers 
to upwards of 50,000 children, examined in London by Drs. 
Buchanan and Seaton, in 1863. Of those children who had 
no marks of vaccination, 360 in every 1,000 had scars of small- 
pox, or more than one-third ; while, of those bearing marks of 
vaccination, only 1°78 in 1,000 had such traces. And by 
separating those vaccinated into classes, the following results 
were obtained : 


Of those having 
One vaccine cicatrix, 6°80 per 1000 had marks of small-pox. 


Two vaccine cicatrices, 249 “ - * - 
Three “ “ 1°42 “ “ “ 
Four or more “ 0°67 . 
Of those having mark or 
marks of bad quality, 7-60 
tolerable * 2°35 
excellent “ 1:22 
One mark of bad quality 19-00 


So much for the degrees of protection afforded by different 
degrees of vaccination. As for those who take small-pox after 
vaccination, the following table will show how vastly greater 
the chance of recovery is for them than for the unvaccinated. 
It is based upon 15,000 cases, observed and treated by Mr. 
Marson in the London Small-pox Hospital. 

Classification of Number of deaths 


patients affected with per cent. in 
small pox. each class respectively. 


1. Unvaccinated, . ‘ ‘ 37°00 
2. Stated to bases been vaccinated, but having nocicatrix, 23°57 
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Classification of Number of deaths 
patients affected with per cent. in 
small-pox. each class respectively. 


3. Vaccinated : 
a. Having one vaccine cicatrix . ‘ a 
b. “« two vaccine cicatrices . ‘ . 4°70 
C. o Ge * . ‘ tes 
d. “ four or more vaccine cicatrices . 0°55 
a, Having well-marked cicatrices . . . 252 
g. Having badly marked cicatrices . ‘ . 882 

4. Having previously had small-pox . ° . . 19:00 


This shows the likelihood of death to well-vaccinated persons 
with small-pox to be one-fourteenth of that to which badly 
vaccinated persons are exposed. These two tables amply 
justify the statement that it is very desirable to have multiple 
vaccine cicatrices if possible. 

No one will deny the immense benefit which has resulted in 
the aggregate protection afforded to nations and armies. In 
England, at the close of the last century, there died annually of 
small-pox 3,000 persons to every million of population; while 
from 1841 to 1853, the average was 304; from 1854 to 1863, 
171. In many Continental countries and cities, the results have 
been even more striking than this. In Sweden, the annual 
small-pox death-rate was 2,050 in a million; reduced, during 
the period from 1810 to 1850, to 158; in Westphalia, 2,643 
deaths, reduced in a similar period to 114; in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, from 4,000 to 200; in Co- 
penhagen, from 3,128 to 286; and in Berlin, from 3,422 to 
176. 

Since the year 1853, vaccination has been, to a certain ex- 
tent, compulsory in England. In that year an act was passed, 
known as Lord Lyttleton’s Vaccination Act, “to extend and 
make compulsory the practice of vaccination.” By this act 
penalties were provided for the refusal to allow a child to be 
vaccinated. But, as no special officer was appointed to 
see to the enforcement of the law, it had very little practical 
result. The unsatisfactory working of the act led to the 
promulgation of an order of the Privy Council, under date of 
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December 1, 1859, for the improvement of public vaccination. 
By this order, a system of inspection was directed to be insti- 
tuted, with reference especially to the operation of vaccination, 
and its efficiency in unions where the amount of infant vac- 
cinations, compared with the number of births, appeared to be 
especially low. These systematic inspections have been so 
useful in promoting vaccinations that their lordships propose 
to continue them throughout all the unions of England. 

Revaccination is now generally considered desirable in 
every case, when the period of puberty is past; say, at sixteen 
or eighteen years of age. This operation, even when success- 
ful, seldom produces the effect of a first vaccination. The re- 
sulting cow-pox reaches its height about the fifth or sixth day, 
and a scab forms on the eighth. It resembles, in short, the 
result of a spurious vaccination, with hasty and imperfectly 
formed vesicles. 

In the Wiirtemberg army in 1831-5, and the British army 
in 1861, several thousand soldiers were revaccinated. The 
curious result was attained that, in those who bore marks of 
small-pox, as well as those previously vaccinated, more than 
half the vaccinations succeeded. 

In the Prussian army revaccination has been performed 
upon every recruit since 1833; the result being that the 
annual deaths from small-pox (which at one time previously 
were 104) have not averaged more than 2. 

In the Bavarian army revaccination has been compulsory 
since 1843. From that date till 1857, not even a single case 
of unmodified small-pox occurred, nor a single death from 
small-pox. 

Similar good results have followed the institution of re- 
vaccination in the armies of Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Baden. 

Surposep Evi Consequences or Vaccrnation.—It is hardly 
necessary to allude to the extravagances of the first opponents 
of the operation. It was stigmatized as impious; the subjects 
of it would, it was said, become impregnated with all imagin- 
able diseases and characteristics of the bovine genus; they 
would low like kine, and their foreheads would sprout with 
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horns. Some, in later years, have tried to trace all the 
physical evils that plague modern society to the root of vac- 
cination. Modern medicine has been charged, to a certain 
extent justly, with rescuing a multitude of weaklings, who, 
under a healthy barbarism, would have died young—* as they 
ought ” !—while as things are now constituted they survive to 
adult age, trailing about discouraged souls in tired bodies, and 
transmitting to weakly children an incompetent vitality. But 
it, needs only a moment’s reflection to show that small- 
pox kills the strongest as well as the weakest. We cannot 
spare its victims. They are a substantial loss to the commu- 
nity. It is also said that those who would else have died of 
small-pox, now die of some other disease that has taken its 
place. In the sense intended, this is simply untrue. The rate 
of mortality in London, for example, is but three-quarters of 
what it was a century ago, exclusive of small-pox. Thus, 
while the general risk of death is one-fourth less, that from 
small-pox is almost extinguished. 

There is a vague feeling among the community at large, 
and even among physicians, that vaccination now and then 
transmits a constitutional disease. “Is it possible, doctor, 
that my child can have taken scrofula from a scrofulous 
child through vaccination?” Without declaring that such a 
thing is absolutely impossible, we may safely say that it is a 
great deal easier for the child to have taken it from its own 
parents. It would seem impossible—judging from all known 
analogy—to communicate any disease besides the cow-pox from 
a properly formed vaccine vesicle. To illustrate this principle, 
it may suffice to say that the small-pox, most contagious of all 
diseases, cannot be communicated in this way. A person may 
be vaccinated just before the small-pox breaks out upon him, 
and he may have a good vaccine vesicle; but another person 
vaccinated from this vesicle will have cow-pox, and nothing 
more. 

In England, probably thirty millions of vaccinations have 
been performed during the present century. With what evil 
results? Marson, who has performed over 50,000 vaccinations, 
“has never seen other diseases communicated with the vac- 
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cine disease, nor does he believe in the popular reports that 
they are so communicated.” Leese, with an experience 
scarcely less extensive, agrees with Marson. Dr. West, who 
has treated, during seventeen years, 26,000 infants and chil- 
dren, is of the same view. Professor Paget, speaking from a 
large experience, says: “ Now, vaccination, . . . though 
I believe it very rarely does, . . . by disturbing the 
general health, may give opportunity for the external mani- 
festation and complete evolution of some constitutional affec- 
tion, which but for it might have remained rather longer 
latent.” “This is the worst thing,” he says, “that can with 
any show of reason be charged against vaccination; even this 
can very seldom be charged with truth.” That is to say, a 
child with a “humor in the blood” will be apt to have the 
humor “ break out” whenever the system is irritated, whether 
by vaccination, by teething, or by bad diet. 

It is forgotten, and most unjustly, by those who decry vac- 
cination, that the bugbear scrofula was once a real danger of 
most threatening import to those who survived the small-pox. 
In constitutions predisposed to scrofula or to consumption, we 
find that small-pox used to be one of the most frequent causes 
of the development of these diseases; deafness was also a fre- 
quent result ; and as for blindness, it is stated by Sir Gilbert 
Blane that, during the latter half of the last century, two-thirds 
of the applicants for relief at the Hospital of the Indigent 
Blind owed their loss: of sight to small-pox. The practical 
conclusion is strongly put by Dr. Seaton in a single sentence: 
“The 56,000 lives, which at the least are now, on an average, 
saved annually from small-pox in England alone, are not gained 
without here and there a child getting erysipelas from its vacci- 
nation, and even, in cases of excessive rarity, dying of it; but 
what reasonable man ever hesitates on account of this risk to 
have his child vaccinated?” Let us, then, throw all possible safe- 
guards around the operation of vaccination ; let it be a punish- 
able offence to perform it badly; but let us not venture to 
compare the evils of cow-pox with those of small-pox. IRgnor- 
ance and recklessness have made vaccination a pest, not a 
blessing, to a few unfortunates. But malpractice in the per- 
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formance of an operation proves not the danger of operating, 
but the incompetence of the operator. 

It remains a contested point how far the vaccine virus loses 
its efficacy by transmission through many series of human 
subjects. Dr. Seaton, Medical Inspector to the Privy Council, 
believes that the deterioration is due to carelessness on the 
part of operators, who frequently select lymph that has passed 
the suitable period, or lymph from imperfect vesicles or from 
adults. He says: “It is in truth not to the cow, but to ade- 
quate care and skill on the part of vaccinators in the selection 
of the children and vesicles from which lymph is taken, that 
we must look for maintaining stocks of active lymph.” And, 
without venturing to discuss further this question, surely it is 
pertinent to suggest that, if Mr. Marson can produce “ typical 
vesicles,” as well-formed as those produced by Jenner, from 
humanized lymph, and meets with entire failure only once 
in 150 cases, there must be some reason besides degeneration 
of lyanph for the great frequency of failure and partial failure 
in other hands. If the number of people whom vaccination 
fails to protect is steadily increasing, it is worth while to con- 
sider whether this is not due to increasing neglect of precau- 
tions in performing the operation ; and, especially, to the use 
of lymph which does not present the recognized marks of 
goodness. 

Another source of fallacy may be indicated: How do we 
know that vaccinations are becoming less efficacious? This is 
inferred chiefly from the great number of instances in which 
revaccination is successful. But does this success prove that 
the individuals concerned were liable to an attack of small- 
pox? We think not. We just now quoted the instances of 
the armies of Great Britain and Wiirtemberg. Here several 
thousand men were revaccinated, and the operation was 
about as successful upon those who had had the small-pox as 
upon those who had only been vaccinated previously. In a 
very large number—about one-third of each class—the revac- 
cination was completely successful. This shows merely that 
a protected person—one not liable to take small-pox—can 
sometimes be revaccinated with success. 
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In Boston, vaccination is performed gratuitously upon large 
numbers of children by persons in the employ of the govern- 
ment of that city. The same is done in New York by the 
Public Dispensaries. This service is performed most thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily, by gentlemen who have the confi- 
dence of their professional brethren. In fact, physicians are in 
the habit of frequently resorting to the public vaccinators to 
renew their own supplies of lymph. During the late war, great 
quantities of lymph were put up in capillary glass tubes at the 
New York Central Dispensary, and distributed to the surgeons 
in the United States service. The lymph thus stored is nearly 
as effective as that taken directly from the arm, and seems not 
to deteriorate by keeping. 

Here, then, is an actual nucleus for a system of public vac- 
cination. It seems impracticable in this country to attempt, as 
the English are doing, to enforce vaccination upon everybody, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment. But there is much 
to be done in the way of increasing the facility with which vac- 
cination can be performed. In the first place, the public ought 
to be satisfied that the men appointed by the State are more 
likely to do their work thoroughly than are the average of pri- 
vate practitioners. This is really the great and essential point ; 
for upon it will depend the success of Government commis- 
sions of enquiry, or any other measures that may be taken. 
Can the medical profession be expected to support a system 
which will take away a certain portion of their practice? Very 
likely, yes; for the operation is to many a troublesome one, 
and is not paid in proportion to the loss of time it involves. 
Cannot, then, the Governments of States, or the General Govern- 
ment, be induced to take the simple step of offering vaccination 
gratuitously to all, under guarantees of purity, such as the pub- 
lic would confide in? The following measures are here sug- 
gested in a very general way: 


I. A “Bureau of Vaccination,” to be established by the 
General Government, with its own chief, and a corps of sub- 
ordinates responsible to him. The duties of the bureau should 
consist in supplying lymph in sealed glass tubes to any physi- 
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cian or sea-captain, within the United States, making applica- 
tion for the same ; in accumulating and investigating evidence 
relating to vaccination ; and in conferring with such commis- 
sions from the States as might desire information or aid. 


II. Commissions of Enquiry, to be appointed by the several 
States. 


III. Provision for free public vaccination, also by individual 
States, upon a scale embracing the whole community. Every 
country, town, and settlement should be visited as often as 
once in six months; and every family in large cities should 
be notified at stated times that vaccination will be performed 
gratuitously, if desired. 


It will be seen that the value of the measures proposed de- 
pends entirely upon the character of the officers appointed to 
carry them into effect. This cannot be otherwise. No legisla- 
tion can be worth a farthing without competent executive 
authorities. Able and faithful men can, doubtless, be found, 
willing to devote themselves to this important work; and it is 
not difficult to see that such men, vested with competent powers, 
will effect most valuable improvements in the condition of 
vaccination in this country. 

In concluding, a brief account of the English laws respect- 
ing vaccination, and their practical working, may be in place. 
The statements made are derived from the annual Reports of 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 

The “ National Vaccine Establishment” (formerly “ Institu- 
tion”) was founded by Act of Parliament, in 1808. Though 
at first its scope included the investigation of scientific ques- 
tions connected with vaccination, its functions have for many 
years past been practically restricted to maintaining for general 
use, and distributing as wanted, a supply of trustworthy lymph ; 
for which object it supports a number of stations where gratu- 
fitous vaccination is extensively performed. The supply from 
the establishment is supplemented by that from a number of 
other stations, in several of the largest towns. 
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In 1840, an act of Parliament was passed, providing that 
vaccination at the public cost might be claimed by the local 
authorities of any parish of England and Wales. By a second 
act, it was provided that gratuitous vaccination should not 
place its recipient in the position of persons receiving public 
relief. By a third act, in 1853, it was made obligatory on pa- 
rents and guardians that every child, its health permitting, 
should be vaccinated within three months from birth; or, if an 
orphan, within four months; and penalties were made recov- 
erable from parents or guardians neglecting to fulfil this obli- 
gation. In 1861, the law put into the hands of guardians of 
the poor the power of prosecuting violations of this law, at the 
public expense. 

Under the Poor Laws, the whole of England and Wales is 
divided into districts, called Unions. The authorities, to whom 
the care of the poor in the several unions is committed, make 
contracts with medical men for the performance of vaccination. 
The minimum of compensation is fixed by law at 1s. 6d. per 
caput. But provision was made by Parliament, a few years 
since, to pay gratuities, not exceeding 1s. for each child vacci- 
nated, in addition to the fees contracted for. In order to dis- 
tribute these gratuities equitably, a biennial inspection of the 
whole of the kingdom has been established, by which the char- 
acter of each operator’s work is estimated. Those whose re- 
sults appear the best receive the full sum of 1s. per vaccination ; 
those of the next degree of excellence, 8d.; and a great many 
are found not worthy of any gratuity. 

These arrangements for vaccination are in force throughout 
the whole of England and Wales; and the great mass of the 
population tends to avail itself of them, in order to comply 
with the law which makes infant vaccination compulsory. It is 
estimated by good authority that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all children born are vaccinated by the public vacci- 
nators. 

Supervision and inspection, by gentlemen of high profes- 
sional standing, have formed, for the past twelve years, a very 
important part of the work of the Privy Council in reference 
to vaccination. In the words of Dr. Sanderson, one of the In- 
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spectors, “ Arrangements in themselves have but little effect 
in extending the practice of vaccination, unless they are com- 
bined with measures of supervision; and supervision without 
arrangement is more effectual than arrangement without super- 
vision.” 

Owing to the frequency of careless and incompetent vacci- 
nators, the Privy Council issued an order, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1860, that every person thus contracted with must have, 
besides the ordinary qualifications necessary for a district medi- 
cal officer, also a special certificate of instruction or examination 
in the practice of vaccination, given by some public vaccinator 
whom the Privy Council authorize to act for the purpose. The 
requirements of instruction include six weeks’ attendance at 
some one of the educational stations. The necessity of this 
regulation appears from the statement*of Mr. Marson, whose 
experience in the Small-pox Hospital has satisfied him that 
“vaccination is, as a rule, much better performed abroad than 
in England.” A very large portion of the population is stated 
to be vaccinated imperfectly; which is attributed to the ab- 
sence, in former times, of an authorized standard of vaccina- 
tion, such as the Privy Council is now endeavoring to establish. 
Full: and explicit instructions for vaccinating under contract 
have been issued, upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. It is 
reported, for the year 1867, that 142,107 charges of lymph were 
distributed by the National Vaccine Establishment. Most of 
these were upon ivory points; about 8,000 were in capillary 
tubes, and a small number upon bits of glass. They were sup- 
plied by twenty-one stations, situated in London and some of 
the larger towns; of which thirteen are used as educational 
institutions for physicians wishing to be qualified as public 
raccinators. These stations are inspected yearly, both in 
reference to the stock of lymph and to their educational 
business. 

In general, the laws requiring vaccination have been far 
from attaining complete success. In some places almost every 
child born is vaccinated, either by the public officer or by 
private practitioners; but in others the Inspectors have had 
to report a scandalous neglect in the performance of vaccina- 

10 
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tion, in spite of the law. Yet, even when prosecutions were 
not actually made, the existence of the law was a great help 
in effecting public readiness to have children vaccinated. In 
many places the people, almost without exception, would have 
their children vaccinated if strongly urged by the proper 
authorities, even without recourse being had to the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The medical man who contracts with local authorities for 
the performance of vaccination agrees to be present at a speci- 
fied place, on a given day or days, the hours being sometimes 
stated, sometimes not. Among the most frequent causes of 
the imperfect performance of vaccination has been not a 
deficiency in the number of operators (as might at first be 
supposed), but the reverse condition. The subdivision into 
districts has been carried to such an extreme as to form one of 
the greatest impediments to proper vaccination. A very large 
number of the contractors cannot pretend to fulfil the condi- 
tions imposed upon them. For example, in a district where 
only fifty births occur yearly, it is preposterous to require 
’ attendance twice a week at the station. Properly to fulfil the 
duties of his position, the vaccinator ought to be sure of the 
presence of ten new cases, on an average, every week. With 
this average, there will be weeks when on the appointed day 
only four or five are presented at his office. If the number fell 
lower still, it might easily happen that there would be no 
child from whom it would be quite desirable to vaccinate the 
new-comers. The vaccinator would then be reduced to the 
alternative either to use preserved lymph or to vaccinate 
directly from an inferior arm; and to this latter practice is 
ascribed a great amount of poor vaccination. When, there- 
fore, the annual number of births falls much short of five 
hundred, as is the case in most rural districts, it is recom- 
mended that semi-annual visits be made, at which the whole 
infant population may be vaccinated at three or four sessions 
on successive weeks. A small town should be visited once a 
quarter; a large town, weekly. 

Other causes of the partial failure of the law have been the 
following : 
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Absence of suitable provision for serving notices upon 
parents and guardians, and for prosecuting delinquents ; 

Low rate of payments to contractors ; 

On the part of the contractors, negligence; use of stored 
lymph instead of fresh ; allowing their duties to be performed 
by deputy; want of skill for the operation, a deficiency which 
may exist in men who otherwise are excellent practitioners ; 

Objections of the poor. These usually resolved themselves 
into an unwillingness to take trouble. But in some places the 
parents caused great annoyance to the operators by refusing 
to allow lymph to be taken from their children’s arms. 

The question of the advantages and dangers of vaccination 
is still kept before the British public by the occasional refusal 
of some person to allow a child to be vaccinated, followed by 
the payment of the legal penalty for such contumacy. Within 
a year or two a society has originated in London, having for 
its object to discourage vaccination by appeals to popular 
ignorance and prejudice; but the thoroughly unscientifig 
character of the most of those who oppose vaccination ren- . 
ders it unnecessary in this report to do more than allude to 
their efforts. The law is there pressed to an extent to which 
it would be quite impossible to force it here. For direct com- 
pulsion we must find some substitute; and hitherto there has 
been no single measure devised, of more efficiency in securing 
general vaccination, than the requirement which is now made 
in several of our States, that public-school children shall show 
evidences of vaccination. But the question of measures 
proper to be adopted has been elsewhere discussed. 


FRANCIS BACON, 
WM. A. HAMMOND, 
DAVID F. LINCOLN. 





THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT NEW 
YORK, OCTOBER 27, 1869. 


A paper on the “Protection of the Ballot” was read 
before the American Social Science Association, at its meeting 
at Albany, on the 19th of February, 1869, and was subsequent- 
ly printed in the Journal of the Society. In it the following 
query was suggested : 

“What good reason can be given why (in our Presidential 
elections) we should vote for one man, or thirty men, who, in 
turn, are to be pledged to vote for another man, designated to 
them beforehand, instead of voting directly for the object 
of our choice? . . . Can any good reason be suggested 
why the people of this country should not directly vote for 
their Presidents as they ever have for their Governors ?” 

This question did not have long to wait for a- conclusive 
answer. When advanced, it was accompanied with the re- 
mark that the subject stood rather “in need of suggestion and 
discussion than of patent legislative panaceas or individual 
dogmatism.” In this spirit it was responded to by the press. 
Among others, a very able criticism shortly afterwards appear- 
ed in the editorial columns of the Chicago Tribune, which, 
while emphatically condemning the present mode of choosing 
the Electoral Colleges, pointed out very clearly how greater 
dangers might not improbably be found to exist in the elec- 
tion of President by direct popular vote, than by the method 
now in use. This reply to the question, if sustained by reason 
and fact, is conclusive, and shows that no relief is to be found 
in the direction indicated. 

In the previous paper on this subject,* it was very broadly 
stated that the present system of choosing the Electoral Col- 
leges, on a general ticket in each State, acts as nothing more 


* Journal of Social Science, No. I., J une, 1869, pp. 93-100. 
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nor less than a premium on fraud; making the violation of the 
ballot by one party in one locality an alleged “ political neces- 
sity” for a counterbalancing violation of it by another party 
in another locality. Particular sections of the country—those 
in which an election is close and hotly contested—are, by the 
practical working of this system, regularly pointed out at every 
election as the decisive points, so that the least astute politi- 
cian knows beforehand just where votes will be wanted and 
just where they will be useless. He can, therefore, work in- 
telligently, and, indeed, almost exactly ; adapting his means to 
his ends. For instance, in the last Presidential election, unless 
fraud were counteracted by fraud, it was apparent to every one 
that the manufacture of a few thousand votes in New York 
ity would decide the thirty-three electoral votes of the State. 
This would exactly counteract, in the grand result, any pos- 
sible majority, the other way, of the legal votes cast in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont, where the election was practi- 
cally uncontested. New York City was, therefore, designated 
beforehand as a decisive point ; a place where every fraudulent 
vote would carry great fictitious weight. The result of the 
election showed that the same state of affairs existed else- 
where. Votes in Kansas were of no value in face of a ma- 
jority of 17,030; 164 ballots, fraudulent or legal, settled the 
result in Oregon, and negatived that in the State first named. 
It was argued in the previous paper that it was futile to Mope 
for any purity in elections while the elections actually reveal- 
ed such enormous disparities of influence ; as long as the system 
at once supplied such a great incentive to fraud, and designated 
so precisely the localities in which it could be committed. 
The case of the election of 1844 was cited. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Polk received a majority of the legal votes cast 
in that election ; there is strong reason for believing, however, 
that Mr. Clay was the legally elected President. The result, 
then, turned on the vote of New "York, whose Electoral Col- 
lege numbered thirty-six members. The party which support- 
ed Mr. Polk carried the day; but a subsequent investigation 
by the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate abun- 
dantly proved the perpetration of extensive frauds in that 
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State, which, not impossibly, decided the contest. (Sen. Docs., 
28th Cong., 2d Sess., Rep. No. 173.) 

It is useless and wicked to argue that, in this as in other 
cases, fraud was probably offset by fraud, and that the result 
practically reflected the will of the legal majority. Allowing 
this to be true in fact, it settles the question as to that system 
which establishes, for any portion of its citizens, cheating as the 
only alternative to defeat. It certainly is not conducive to 
public morality that fraud should be recognized as a regular 
element in politics; indeed, it would be far better to resort to 
force at once. The suggestion, however, is not true in fact. 
As is well known, the perpetration of frauds on a large scale 
is possible only under certain circumstances. They can be 
effected in great cities, where the inhabitants are necessarily 
unknown to each other; or in rude and lawless communities. 
Our annals are, unfortunately, replete with precedents coming 
under either head. Similar outrages, however, are not, nor 
can they be, perpetrated, on any large scale, by a party which 
only controls well-regulated and moderately populated sections 
of country. 

It only remains to solve the problem of how this fraud can 
be reduced within the narrowest limits. The present system 
puts the largest possible premium upon it; for, under it, one 
fraudulent vote, in a given locality, always may, and often 
does, outweigh a hundred legal votes across an imaginary 
line which divides States. To remedy this, it was proposed to 
abolish the system of Electoral Colleges altogether. It was 
suggested that, if the President was elected by direct popular 
vote, as the Governors of the States now are, and always 
have been, the effect of illegal voting would, at least, be re- 
duced to natural limits. A few or a great many fraudulent 
votes in one State could, at most, only counterbalance an 
exactly equal number of honest votes elsewhere ; and not, as at 
present, by choosing the whole Electoral College of one large 
State, offset, with absolute disregard of numbers, vast popular 
majorities in three other and smaller States. The predomi- 
nance given to fraud is certainly unnecessary, in so far as it is 
artificial. 
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It cannot, however, be denied, as argued in the columns of 
the Chicago Tribune, that such a system would be cumbrous.and 
liable to great dangers whenever elections were closely contest- 
ed. Even the citizens of New York, accustomed as they are 
to not dissimilar spectacles within their own borders, might 
object to seeing vast opposing majorities rolling up from the 
wilds of Texas. The early history of Kansas, and the later 
histories of some Southern States, have demonstrated to us the 
possible voting capacity of certain descriptions of sparsely set- 
tled country. It must be conceded that it would not be safe to 
permit any closely contested election—as the election of 1844, 
for instance, which was decided by a popular majority of only 
30,000 out of a total vote of 2,600,000—to depend on the 
manufactured returns of lawless communities. Two points in 
the discussion may therefore be considered as settled: the pre- 
sent system stands condemned, and demands instant reform ; 
and, secondly, the system of general, direct election would 
prove no satisfactory substitute for it. What other solution of 
the problem can be suggested ¢ 

While few deny the importance of this question, no one 
seemns resolved to insist on its consideration and settlement. 
The lessons of the past are thus forgotten before they are 
thoroughly learned. One year has now passed since the elec- 
tion of 1868 took place. During that time associations of in- 
dividuals, courts of law, and committees of Congress have been 
busily engaged in investigating the violations of the ballot then 
alleged to have taken place. The perpetration of frauds in 
that election—frauds unprecedented, systematic, appalling— 
frauds of which the recognized leaders of both parties, the 
judges of courts of law, and the inspectors of elections 
must have been cognizant, and in which they were sometimes 
proved to have participated—all these have ceased to be sub- 
jects of mere partisan clamor, and are established as matters of 
record. Courts have passed upon them, and have declared 
certified results vitiated by fraud. Committees have investi- 
gated them, and presented the fruits of their labors in the form 
of ponderous reports. In what has it all resulted? Any one 
who chooses may now satisfy himself that in Philadelphia four 
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imported ruffians threw sixty votes in one day, as part of a 
regular system of “repeating.” It is matter of record that one 
single judge, between October 8 and October 23, 1868, order- 
ed to be issued a daily average of over 718 certificates of citi- 
zenship. Honest and experienced magistrates, who have for 
years been engaged in executing the naturalization laws, have 
testified that not more than a single set of papers could 
be properly passed in five minutes; whence it follows that, 
allowing the energetic magistrate in question to have worked 
night and day, without one moment of intermission, between 
the 8th and 23d of October, he could not have properly accom- 
plished more than one-half part of what he did accomplish in 
fact. Before another judge, engaged in the performance of a 
similar farce, the same man appeared, as a witness under oath, 
twenty-five times, under different names, in a single evening.. 
It is not disputed that, in one case, thirty-five persons were re- 
gistered, and twenty-three actually voted, from the house of a 
member of the general committee of a party, in which only 
one voter actually resided ; in another case, thirty persons were 
registered, and twenty-two voted, from the house of a State 
senator,.in which only three voters resided; in yet two other 
eases, forty-five persons were registered, and thirty-six voted, 
from the houses of two aldermen, whence four votes only 
could legally have come; from yet another house, one hundred 
and fifty-two names were registered, representing, if legal, a 
population of seven hundred souls under a single roof. Under 
these circumstances, it not unnaturally followed that the actual 
vote polled in the city, where these events took place, was 108 
per cent. of its legal voters, as indicated by the census returns. 
Finally, right or wrong, the country has settled down into a 
conviction, which, in truth, is not unsustained by evidence, that 
many thousand illegal votes were cast at the last Presidential 
election within the limits of a single State. All this, be it 
remembered, was done, simply because our system made each 
illegal ballot bear not upon one or upon three electoral votes, 
but upon those of a whole college. In each ‘particular locality 
where these frauds were perpetrated, the election was wholly 
uncontested ; had the influence of these manufactured voters 
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been confined within narrow limits, no inducement to fraud 
would have existed, because fraud would have been unavailing. 
The system made the opportunity, and it did not pass unim- 
proved. 

We cannot go on indefinitely in this way. We escaped 
a contested election during the war of the rebellion only, as it 
were, by a miracle. The last election was accompanied with 
loud threats of violence and resistance in case a shadow of 
doubt rested on its validity; and yet, with that optimism 
which is so marked a characteristic of the American people, 
the nation goes on its course, apparently neither learning from 
the past nor fearing for the future. This good fortune cannot 
last for ever. Every one now appreciates, and cannot but dread, 
the terrific and ever-increasing strain which each succeeding Pre- 
sidential election imposes on our Government. This periodical 
revolution, for such it amounts to now, is at once the safety- 
valve and the weakest point in our system. Its regular recur- 
rence does, indeed, relieve us of all apprehension of any other 
or more violent change of rulers; but, on the other hand, the 
prize at stake is becoming so enormous, and political morality so 
loose, that it is greatly to be feared lest the declared result of 
the ballot will not much longer command the public respect. 
Too much attention, too much discussion, cannot be given to 
this subject. If the problem were satisfactorily solved ; if the 
ballot could be guarded, and the possible effect of fraud re- 
duced to a minimum ; if the country could be assured that by 
no possibility could any man ever be cheated into the Execu- 
tive chair, then, indeed, would the Presidential election be 
robbed of its dangers, and it would remain as the feature in 
our system which contributed most to its strength. Any other 
form of revolution: would then become as improbable as it 
would be unnecessary. How this can be effected is the ques- 
tion now under discussion. How can the influence of the 
fraudulent ballot be restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits ¢ 

If the existing system accomplishes a result the reverse 
of that desired; if the end in view would not be attained by 
abandoning the indirectness of the present system and resort- 
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ing to an election by the direct plurality vote—then there is 
but a single other alternative, and we are brought directly to 
the electoral system conducted by districts. This method of 
arriving at the result cannot be better described than in the 
article from the Chicago 7ribune already referred to: 


“The whole people of each State will vote directly for President and Vice- 
President, and whoever receives the majority of the popular vote of the 
State will have the two electoral votes which now correspond to its two 
senators ; and the people of each congressional district, as such, will vote 
directly for President and Vice-President, and a candidate receiving a ma- 
jority of the votes of the district will have the electoral vote which corre- 
sponds to the district representative in Congress. This is simply a change 
from a State electoral ticket to a district electoral ticket. Like the plan of 
an election by a general direct vote, it would not lessen the influence of the 
great party conventions over the nominations. The people would still vote 
mainly in two great phalanxes, representing the progressive and conserva- 
tive alternatives on the leading question of public policy. It would lessen 
very greatly the present possibility that the result might not agree with the 
popular vote. But above all, it would confine the effect of fraudulent voting 
in any one district to three electoral votes, viz., the two cast by the State at 
large, and the one cast by the district in which the fraud arose. The 27000 
fraudulent votes cast in the city of New York at the last election could only 
affect about eight electoral votes in all, instead of thirty-three, and prac- 
tically would not have been resorted to to secure these, as they were safe to 
the Democratic party without fraud. It is only in districts where but one 
party has power that any considerable degree of fraudulent voting can be 
done. A strong opposition will always prevent it. In such districts there 
would be no contest,and no temptation to fraud, if their majority did not 
counteract other majorities belonging to outside districts. Hence, under the 
plan last proposed, not only would the inducement to fraud almost wholly 
disappear, but the violent rancor and heat of politics in those districts which 
are all one way would disappear also.” 


Herein, it is believed, will be found a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. It will confine the effects of fraud within 
the narrowest possible limits, and, practically, render it un- 
availing. Neither is it a novelty in our system, as it was 
practised in many of the States during the earlier Presidential 
elections, and was continued in Maryland down to the year 
1833. It recognizes also the compromises of the Constitution, 
and, by securing to the smaller States their two senatorial 
votes, obviates the danger of their opposing the reform. 
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How can the proposed change be effected? The clause of 
the Constitution which confers the regulation of the subject on 
the Legislatures of the several States effectually stands in the 
way of all Congressional action of a final nature. It is futile 
to hope for any reform from the action of individual States, 
for it would be Quixotic for any one or more States of the 
Union to divide their own influence in Presidential elections 
so long as neighboring States insist on preserving theirs intact. 
The only remedy, therefore, lies in a uniform adoption of the 
system for all the States alike, through the slow process of 
amending the Federal Constitution. This instrument has 
been manipulated in so many respects of late, that there is 
now a strong and rapidly growing disposition to leave it alone 
for the present. This is an additional obstacle which must be 
overcome. As usual, in all cases which touch merely on the 
general good—in which no material interest is concerned—it 
is most difficult to bring party organizations to bear upon the 
work. Were this not so, the existing method of choosing 
the Electoral Colleges would long ago have been swept 
away, for neither this discussion nor the measure of reform 
suggested has in it anything of novelty. Hamilton early 
directed his attention to it. President Jackson in six consecu- 
tive messages discussed the subject, and recommended the 
election of Presidents by direct popular vote. Mr. Benton 
kept the matter almost continually before the Senate during 
his thirty years of service in that body. President Johnson, 
Senators Wade, Sumner, and Buckalew, and various members 
of the House have all with equal emphasis condemned the 
existing system. During the year just past, an amendment 
looking to its reform was introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Morton, passed that body, and then—went to its long rest. 
Now, however, the matter is pressed upon the public attention 
from new considerations. It is no longer, as in the days of 
Jackson, a mere question of theory, but one of practical and 
vital importance. The present system has now been reduced 
in the sight of all men to a machinery for the encouragement 
and development of the most dangerous of all forms of politi- 
cal fraud. Those who have investigated the subject have 
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arrived at the same practical measure of reform. -It has been 
quoted from the columns of the Chicago Tribune ; it can be 
found reduced to the form of a constitutional amendment in 
the report of Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, to the last House of 
Representatives. 

This has, then, been a commonplace of lifeless discussion 
almost from time immemorial. What can be done to make it a 
subject for action ?—to forward its adoption? Politicians, cau- 
cuses, and conventions cannot be relied on in this matter. 
This measure seeks to remove, not to create, a fountain of cor- 
ruption. It carries with it no political interest, no claim on 
patronage, no spoils of victory. It is simply a measure sug- 
gested by common sense and common honesty for the common 
good. It is in the interest of all, and not of a faction. 

The student of social science seeks ever to prevent crime, 
not by repression, but by removing the hidden inducement to 
crime. He will seek to protect the ballot by removing, in so 
far as he can, all inducement to commit frauds through the 
ballot. He will not pass laws to punish fraudulent voting, if 
he can prevent fraudulent voting by rendering it useless. If 
there is, then, any public field in which the labors of this Asso- 
ciation can be made useful, if there is any political function it 
can fulfil, it is in putting its shoulder to the wheel in aid of a 
work of reform like this, as necessaryeas it is thankless. Some- 
body must do it. A machinery in the State, apart from all 
party organizations, aloof from all politics, is greatly needed to 
keep public attention continually awake to such subjects as 
this, or the kindred measure of Civil Service reform. To this 
work the Social Science Association proposes more especially 
to devote itself, and, to the end that it may efficiently do so, it 
asks the support and encouragement of all who, wishing well 
to their country, do not themselves render it that individual 
service which they feel is its due. 

I would now respectfully suggest that this Association do 
memorialize Congress on the subject I have had the honor of 
discussing. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS ADAMS, Jr. 
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After the reading of this paper was finished, it was moved 
by Mr. James M. Barnard, as follows: 


Resolved, That the officers of this Association be, and hereby 
are, instructed to prepare a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, in relation to the immediate passage by it, and 
the submission to the Legislatures of the several States, with a 
view to its adoption into the Federal Constitution, of the 
amendment to that instrument recommended at the close of 
Report No. 31, House Documents, 3d Session, 40th Congress. 


Which motion, having been duly seconded, was put to the 
vote of the Association, and passed in the affirmative, nem. 
con. 

In pursuance of the above vote, the following memorial was 
subsequently prepared and presented : 


MEMORIAL 


Addressed to the Congress of the United States by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Social Science, in relation to the choice of Hlec- 
tors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 


The American Social Science Association would respectfully represent to 
your Honorable Bodies : 

That, by Section 1, of Article II., of the Constitution of the United States, 
it is provided that the choice of Electors of the President and Vice-President 
of the United States shall be made in such manner as the Legislatures of 
the several States may direct ; 

That, as a consequence of said provision, it has become, and must remain 
what is known as a “ political necessity,” that each of the several States 
should, with a view to the preservation of its whole relative political 
weight to other States, choose such Electors as a unit, and without any 
regard to the divisions of opinion existing among its citizens ; 

That, owing to the settlement of new regions and the rapid growth of 
large cities in the United States, new and very tempting opportunities are 
offered for the perpetration of fraud in elections, instances of which have 
been notorious and are established as of record, through the investigations 
of Committees of your Honorable Bodies. 

Your petitioners would further represent, that the choice of the Electoral 
Colleges as a unit, by popular vote in the several States, holds forth peculiar 
temptation, and affords especial facilities’ for the successful perpetration of 
such frauds, from the fact that they may, when perpetrated in large cities or 
in sparsely settled and lawless districts, be made to decide the vote of whole 
States, represented even by thirty or more electoral votes ; 
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That this anomaly in our system obviously increases the danger of an 
election of the Federal Executive by fraud, and holds forth alarming induce- 
ments to violations of the purity of the ballot in all Presidential elections ; 

Therefore, your Honorable Bodies are respectfully petitioned to pass, and 
cause to be submitted to the Legislatures of the several States for adoption, an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, providing for the choice of Electors of 
the President and Vice-President in the manner hereinafter set forth ; to the 
end that frauds perpetrated im any particular localities shall only affect indi- 
vidual electoral votes, instead of the vote of whole colleges; that thereby 
the inducement to frauds through the ballot in Presidential elections, on a 
large scale, may be withheld, as the accumulation of large fraudulent ma- 
jorities in any given locality cannot then affect the general results produced 
by the votes of other localities in the same State; and to the further end 
that a premium may no longer exist, as now, upon fraudulent voting at 
each Presidential election, which renders the apprehension of fraud to be 
committed by one party, in one locality, both an inducement and an excuse 
for the perpetration of similar and counterbalancing frauds by the oppos- 
ing party in other localities. 

Your petitioners would, therefore, respectfully commend to the attention 
of your Honorable Bodies, as calculated to remedy the evils and remove the 
dangers arising from the present constitutional provisions on this subject, 
the following amendment to the Constitution, prepared by one of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives of the Fortieth Congress (Report 
No. 31, House Doc., 40th Congress, 3d Session) : 


ARTICLE —. 

“The Electors of President and Vice-President shall be chosen as follows: 

“Two Electors of President and Vice-President shall be chosen at large 
from each State by the qualified voters therein. 

“A number of Electors in each State, equal to the whole number of 
representatives to which such State may be entitled in Congress, shall 
be chosen in single districts of contiguous and compact territory, each con- 
taining, as“nearly as practicable, an equal amount of population. 

“The times, places, and manner of choosing such Electors shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but Congress may at any 
time, by law, revoke or alter such regulations. 

“Congress shall prescribe the mode of determining the validity of the 
choice of Electors, and of contesting the right to the office of President and 
Vice-President.” 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 28, 1869. 


Lire insurance has increased so rapidly.in the United 
States during the last few years that it has now become one 
of our most important economies. A few words in regard to 
its relation to social science, its claims to public confidence, 
its growth, present position, and future prospects, may, per- 
haps, be of interest to the members of this Association. 

Life insurance is essentially a social economy. It has, 
indeed, been sometimes adduced as a measure of the social 
advancement and condition of a people. Be that as it may, it 
may safely be said that it can only flourish in an advanced 
civilization. Depending, more than does any other human 
transaction, upon confidence, and that to extend necessarily 
for many years in the future, generally, indeed, until death 
matures the contract of its existence, it is at once a proof of the 
confidence of the people in the stability of their government, 
and in their own commercial integrity. Its growth and pre- 
sent position in the United States are two of the most aston- 
ishing facts in this age of wonderful developments. May 
that growth never be checked, or that confidence abated by the 
want of stability in our government, or the want of integrity 
among those entrusted with the management of our institu- 
tions ! 

Depending upon the heaven-born precept to bear each 
other’s burdens, life insurance is the most successful applica- 
tion of the principle by which compensation for the misfortune 
of an individual, arising from the happening of a contingency 
or contingencies, to which every one is liable, may be effectual- 
ly made by spreading the burden over the many—the share of 
each one being very small in proportion to the total compensa- 
tion. This principle is susceptible of almost infinite applica- 
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. 
tion, success in almost every case being dependent upon the 
proper observance of the laws of probability. 

Life insurance has for its basis the laws governing the du- 
ration of human life or the chances of living or dying dur- 
ing a given period, combined with the improvement of money 
by interest. A competent knowledge of these laws is essential 
to its successful prosecution and development. While nothing 
is more uncertain than the duration of life in the case of an 
individual, yet nothing can be predicted in future with more 
certainty than the duration of life or the rates of mortality in 
a sufficiently large number of cases. The census returns of 
different countries, and the facts observed in regard to deaths 
among insured lives, odd-fellows, etc., enable us to base our 
estimates as to the rates of mortality among a given number of 
persons at each age, with all the confidence and precision 
resulting from the application of mathematical principles to 
the laws of nature. While the census returns of different 
nations are of great value as scientific facts and bases of com- 
parison, yet, for the purposes of life insurance, the mortality 
experience of insured lives is the safest and best guide. Per- 
sons whose lives are insured are generally males in moderate 
circumstances, belonging to what may be termed the provident 
class of the community. The rates of mortality among such 
persons will always be different from those observed in a mis- 
cellaneous community of males and females in all classes and 
conditions of life. Our most reliable tables are those based 
upon actual experience, among which are those deduced from 
the experience of seventeen British companies, published in 
1843, and known as the “ Actuaries’ or Combined Experience 
Table of Mortality,” from the experience of twenty of .the 
largest British companies published in 1869, known as the 
“ New Actuaries’ Table,” and, in this country, that deduced — 
chiefly from the experience of our largest American company. 
The labors of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
showing the rates of mortality for several years in all com- 
panies transacting business in that commonwealth, have re- 
sulted in valuable additions to our knowledge, while the Eng- 
lish Life Tables, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, deduced by Dr. Farr from 
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he census returns of England and Wales for 1841, 1851, and 
1861 respectively, afford ample material for comparisons of 
the relative mortality among assured lives, and among persons 
of similar ages in a miscellaneous community. The results 
of these and similar investigations develop some very interest- 
. ing facts in regard to the relative mortality at different ages 
and in different sections of the country. It is shown, for 
instance, that the mortality among American assured lives is 
less than that among persons of similar ages in any other 
country or class, as far as known. This is owing in great 
measure to the fact that a large proportion of these lives have 
but recently passed a successful medical examination; but it is 
also a fact that the vitality at middle ages, say from thirty to 
sixty, is undoubtedly greater among Americans than among 
persons of similar ages and circumstances in any other country. 
On the other hand, we must anticipate excessive mortality at 
the older ages, and our life tables are constructed with special 
reference to this point. 

A very remarkable example of the effect of human will, 
although exercised unconsciously, perhaps, has been developed 
by the experience of our life companies. This is in the selee- 
tion by the individual from among the different kinds of poli- 
cies issued by the company These are in general for a short 
term of years, for the whole life, or where the insurance is 
payable on the attainment of a given age or at death if prior. 
The first would naturally be selected by such persons as had 
some reason to fear that they would die before the close of the 
term of years (and which reason might not be discernible by 
the keenest medical examiner); the second would naturally be 
selected by persons who had no reason to believe that death 
would occur sooner or later than the average, but who, know- 
ing that death must occur, desire to make provision for their 
families. The third class would, on account of the increased 
premium, be chosen only by those persons who had some 
reason to think that they would live to enjoy the money. As 
a result, in our largest American company, we find that the 
annual mortality among holders of 

11 
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Endowment Assurance Policies has been . . °40 per cent. 
Whole Life * . ‘iio: © 
Short Term " B97! gence 


These facts show the necessity of a careful study of the 
results of experience among insured lives, and as this is being 
done every year in our best companies, we may confidently ex- 
pect constant additions to our knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing the duration of life in such classes. 

By assuming rates of mortality higher than those which 
will, in all probability, be experienced, and a rate of interest 
(generally 4 per cent.) less than that which may be anticipated 
in future under the most unfavorable circumstances, and by 
the addition of a margin to the net premiums so deduced, in 
order to guard against adverse contingencies, and to provide 
for necessary expenses, it may be justly claimed for our life 
companies that their business is based upon the sure founda- 
tion of science and experiénce ; and that so long as their teach- 
ings are properly observed we may agree, with an eminent 
English authority, that “there is nothing in the commercial 
world which approaches, even remotely, to the security afford- 
ed by a well-organized and prudently managed insurance 
company.” 

If the conservative assumptions in regard to interest, mor- 
tality, and margins, either or all, are higher than those found 
to have been necessary by experience in any year or years, 
surplus or savings will result, which should be returned in 
equitable proportions to the policy-holders. 

The one thing needful in life insurance, so far at least as 
the public is concerned, is that the accumulations, or reserves, 
as they are technically called, shown by the laws of mortality 
and interest to be necessary, are in possession by the company, 
and in reality set aside and properly invested. It is to be 
hoped that each company has in its own employ a person com- 
petent to determine by the application of these laws the amount 
of reserve necessary to be laid aside each year with respect 
to each policy. But we have an additional safeguard in the 
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several State officials appointed to watch over the interests of 
policy-holders. To the Hon. Elizur Wright, first Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, belongs the honor of devising 
and inaugurating a plan by which the contingent liabilities of 
any company may be accurately determined. This has been 
done for eleven consecutive years by Mr. Wright, and by his 
successor, Hon. John E. Sanford, the present able Commission- 
er, in the case of every company transacting business in that 
Commonwealth. The basis of valuation in Massachusetts is 
the Actuaries’ table of mortality and 4 per cent. interest. In 
New York, the basis is a table deduced chiefly from the expe- 
rience of our largest American company, in which the effects 
of recent selection are eliminated, and 4% per cent. interest. 
It is to be regretted that the bases of valuation in the two 
States should not be the same, as in that case the resulting 
valuations would be a check the one on the other, and ren- 
der unnecessary the expense and labor attending additional 
valuations by sister States. Having an accurate valuation of 
the contingent liabilities of a company, it is only necessary to 
compare the same with the assets to determine its condition. 
A detailed list of assets and liabilities under outstanding poli- 
cies of each company is given side by side every year by the 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, and will hereafter 
be given by the Superintendent at Albany, in the New York 
report, so that any one may form an intelligent opinion in 
regard to the condition of each company. Of course, the char- 
acter as well as the amount of assets should be carefully con- 
sidered. Unless the returns are incorrectly or fraudulently 
made, these statements can be relied upon; and it will be im- 
possible for a bankrupt life company to escape detection and 
exposure, and thus the great evils and disasters resulting from 
such disgraceful failures as have lately been seen in England 
‘vill be prevented. 

The following table, taken from the last report of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner, will show the pro- 
gress and present condition of the life companies transacting 
business in that Commonwealth : 
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GROWTH OF BUSINESS. 





No. of 
Policies 
out- 
standing. 


No. of , 
Companies. Increase. | Amount Insured. Increase. 





14 42,502 


$116,482,196 00 
16 48,607 


19 
19 
24 
25 


55,360 
57,139 
75,892 
97,943 
27 146,562 
32 211,587 
43 310,738 


22,051 
48,619 
64,975 
99,201 


132,740,828 00 
151,321,230 00 
152,937,587 00 
199,285,862 00 
259,725,190 00 
382,569,890 00 
563,396,862 00 
871,863,925 00 


$16,258,632 00 
18,580,402 00 
1,616,357 00 
46,348,275 00 
60,439,328 00 
122,844,700 00 
180,826,972 00 
308,467,053 00 


47 | 482,441 


121,708 
56 | 548,280 


03 |1,234,630,474 00 
115,839 


362,756,549 00 
1,566,901,509 00 


832,271,035 00 




















FINANCIAL GROWTH. 





Year. 


Income. 


Total Assets. 


Premium Reserve. 


Computed 


Claims by Death. 





1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 





$4,835,886 00 
4,839,877 00 
5,635,071 00 
6,126,100 00 
7,770,056 00 

10,389,968 00 

16,164,604 00 

24,758,282 00 

41,377,104 00 

62,513,378 00 

77,279,145 00 


$17,446,455 00 
18,556,857 00 
21,963,438 00 
25,099,556 00 
81,675,984 00 
36,034,126 00 
45,460,595 00 
60,939,772 00 
88,666,232 00 

130,485,501 00 

175,554,426 00 


$10,672,000 00 


12,037,853 00 
18,695,381 00 
14,731,845 00 
18,494,607 00 
24,021,295 00 
30,870,534 00 
42,526,623 00 
65,031,991 00 

100,230,047 00 

140,190,288 00 


$1,197,583 00 
1,225,998 00 
1,501,542 00 
2,023,671 00 
2.369,140 00 
8,281,470 00 
4,347,277 00 
5,353,141 00 
9,287,545 00 

11,475,837 00 




















In speaking of the valuation of policies, as shown in the 
above tables, Mr. Sanford, the Commissioner, states, in his last 
report : 


“This work, which now embraces the calculation of .the 
reserve in detail upon over half a million of policies, outstand- 
ing in fifty-six different companies, has been brought up to the 
close of the year 1868: Notwithstanding the variety and 
magnitude of the labor involved, making its personal supervi- 
sion anything but a sinecure, and leaving much less opportu- 
nity than could be desired for other investigations, we are 
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justified in saying that the work has been done throughout 
with systematic and thorough care, and with a patience and 
fidelity on the part of our assistants for which we cannot feel 
too grateful. The liability to error where many figures are 
involved, experienced not only in our own work, but frequent- 
ly detected in the data furnished by companies whose usual 
carefulness is highly to be commended, should make us dis- 
trustful of attaining absolute accuracy, and oblige us to be con- 
tent with the hope that no blunders have occurred affecting 
the substantial correctness of the results.” 


It cannot be claimed that life insurance is without defects; 
on the contrary, its defects are many and grievous; but they 
are, in the United States, at least, chiefly such as are incident 
to youth and wonderful growth, and are, in general, on the 
surface. 

We may well turn from these defects to what has been 
called the magnificent well-doing of life insurance, and no one 
can doubt that it has done, and is now doing, an immense 
good among our people. Many a dying man has been con- 
soled by the reflection that his family are provided for; and 
many a sufferer on the bed of sickness has been comforted 
by the remembrance of his own careful foresight. There is no 
reason why life insurance, in one form or other, shorn of pre- 
sent defects, and with improvements suggested by science and 
experience, should not absorb a large percentage of the sur- 
plus earnings of our whole people; on the contrary, there is 
every reason that it will be the case, and that with advantage 
to the participants. An English authority, in an article in the 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, for July, 1868, speak- 
ing of the wonderful progress of life insurance in the United 
States, as evinced by the statistics of one of the most promi- 
nent companies, states : 


“One reflection is forced on us by what has preceded: How long will it 
be before the insurance tide, which has so long set westward, shall be rolled 
back on our own shores? When it comes, if it should come, how shall we 
be able to withstand it? We can do nothing for our policy-holders that 
will bear a moment’s comparison with the results which this company has- 
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accomplished, and, we cannot doubt, will continue for many years to come 
to accomplish for them. At present, we are safe in the merited distrust 
which hangs about the public credit of the country. But old stains, if not 
renewed, will assuredly be worn out with time. Let its public credit be once 
established beyond reach of doubt or cavil, and America must become the 
savings-bank of Europe, and certainly not least so in respect of such savings 
as take the form of assurance premiums.” 


SHEPPARD HOMANS. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 28, 1869. 


Tus is a topic upon which, in common with that of the 
administration of civil justice, the public mind to-day is great- 
ly agitated. It is claimed, with what justice it is not the 
province of this paper to deal, that the present administration 
of criminal justice is feeble and lax, and a remedy is anxiously 
sought. The agitation is useful, for certainly there is no ques- 
tion of graver importance to society, and none upon the just 
determination of which the stability of our institutions and 
the very existence of the social fabric more directly depend. 
Such a subject, with its numerous branches and details, de- 
mands elaborate treatnfent, and the purpose of this paper will 
have been accomplished in offering food for speculation and 
discussion. It is proposed, therefore, to consider very briefly 
and generally, first, the cause of the alleged laxity in the exe- 
cution of the existing criminal law; second, to suggest some 
changes in detail; and, third, to outline a proposed fundamen- 
tal change in the governing spirit of the system. First, then, 
with respect to the laxity of administration. Here at the 
very root there lies the misfortune of a dependent judiciary. 
The election of judges at brief intervals clearly stands in the 
way of a firm, thorough, and adequate administration of any 
kind of justice. The system has been tried and found want- 
ing. It is certainly not adapted to our present human nature. 
Its tendency is to weaken and pull down the strong, while 
that of a life tenure is to strengthen and uphold the weak. It 
is not sufficient, then, for the thinker to point out existing de- 
fects, to develop plans of reform, or to originate any general 
system, juster in principle, more lucid and harmonious in de- 

tail, than the present, so long as the agents are wanting to 
execute and give it practical effect. The remedy is with the | 
people. When they are prepared for the life tenure, whether 
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by appointment or election it matters little, with large and 
ample salaries, they will have firm and independent public 
servants, free from feverish unrest, tranquil, and contented, 
and with no incentive to any other, certainly to no lower, 
ambition than the acquisition of an honorable reputation as 
able and upright jurists. 

Passing from this main difficulty, acknowledging that it 
stands in the way of the full and effective administration 
of any system, conceding in effect the weakness of the motive 
power, it is still worthy of consideration whether something 
may not meantime be done for the improvement of the machi- 
nery. There are undoubtedly defects of detail, errors, both of 
‘commission and omission, which of themselves lead to grave 
abuses, and yet may readily be corrected. Prominent among 
these are : 


. The detention of witnesses. 
. The laxity of appeal in the State courts. 
. The inadequacy of appeal in the Federal courts. 


. The paid jury system in the Federal courts. 
. The unanimity required of the Petit Jury. 
. The Grand Jury. 


First, with respect to the detention of witnesses. If a 
respectable citizen has the misfortune to witness a brawl be- 
tween two ruffians, resulting in bloodshed, he may be compel- 
led to furnish bail for his appearance as a witness or go to jail. 
The result is that not unfrequently the decent witness suffers 
imprisonment, while the culprit goes at large upon bail. Thus, 
instead of encouraging witnesses to come forward and aid the 
administration ,of justice, the law practically affixes a penalty 
to disinterested zeal for the public safety and welfare. In- 
deed, it has come to be considered dangerous to witness an 
affray in our streets. There is the immediate danger incurred 
in rendering assistance to the weak, coupled with the agreeable 
prospect of being locked up for one’s pains, and finally, per- 
haps, of being threatened with death upon the way to the wit- 
ness stand by the prisoner and his confederates. Is it wonder- 
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ful, under such circumstances, that good Samaritans are rare, 
and that the prudent citizen makes a hasty escape from any- 
thing which looks like crime? The remedy will be considered 
in another connection. Next, as to the laxity of appeal in the 
State courts. A writ of error lies in the first instance to the 
Supreme Court sitting im banc. From thence an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals. The hearing in the Supreme Court 
might with profit be dispensed with. It adds to the expense 
and delay, without binding either the State or the prisoner. 
If the conviction be affirmed, the’ prisoner appeals. If a new 
trial be awarded him, the people appeal, and the decision is not 
unfrequently reversed and the original conviction affirmed. 
Attention is meantime diverted from the crime, the prisoner 
and his enormities are forgotten, and the public faith in certain 
and speedy justice becomes weakened. One direct appeal to 
the court of last resort would be all-sufficient, and the English 
system of requiring an ew-parte application for a rule nisi 
against a new trial would stop frivolous appeals. The redun- 
dance of appeal in the State is only equalled by the inade- 
quacy of appeal in the Federal courts. There the prisoner is 
tried in the Circuit, and it is there that his motion in arrest of 
judgment or for a new trial is heard. The same officer who 
presides at nist prius alone constitutes the tribunal im bane. 
It is assumed, perhaps by those of strong faith believed, that 
the moment he takes his seat in the latter capacity he becomes 
transfigured into a kind of high appellate being, wholly discon- 
nected from his lower nis? prius self, and that his human 
nature is left below. He is asked to reverse himself, to take 
back his opinions, to acknowledge his errors. It need scarcely 
be added that swift law is meted out to the offender, and that 
no complaint has ever yet been made of justice being frustrat- 
ed by the frequency of new trials. Then, the prisoner is tried 
by a paid petit jury. The panel is small, with a per diem of 
two dollars each, and that whether the juror’s time is occupied 
or not. The twelve who are actually impanelled of course 
more than earn their compensation. But the remainder may 
go about their business. Thus, in a small way, personal in- 
terest is fostered. There are those who would seek such a 
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position. It becomes, in its fashion, a kind of office, and not 
wholly undesirable to men whose avocations are of such a 
character, as not to be seriously interfered with by an occasional 
sitting. The tendency of human nature is to lean, sometimes 
unconsciously it is true, towards even a government which 
has small favors to bestow, to continue, or to take away with 
pleasure. In the State courts, the juror’s fees are merely 
nominal. 

Note the difference between interest and duty. The former 
ensures an ample attendance. Under the latter régime, busi- 
ness frequently comes to a stand-still, and jurors have to be 
almost dragged to their seats. But better, far better, to suffer 
all the inconveniences resulting from neglect and apathy, terms 
synonymous with want of interest, and an almost ensured im- 
partiality, rather than permit the lightest feather of interest to 
warp the judgment, or a single breath of prejudice to be breath- 
ed in the direction of the conscience. 

Next, the unanimity required of the petit jury. In civil 
matters, this is a positive absurdity and a flagrant abuse. Yet 
it is retained for no better reason than that, like many other 
errors and follies, it was handed down to us from our ances- 
tors. A two-thirds vote decides an impeachment; a majority 
vote, a question of law; but a fact is only established by unani- 
mity, and that, too, upon the part of twelve men, generally 
strangers to one another, and drawn indiscriminately from the 
community at large. In criminal cases, it may be said that a man 
should only be convicted upon proof so clear as to be convine- 
ing to every mind ; but when it is considered with what diffi- 
culty twelve minds are brought to concur upon any question, 
and when allowance is made for caprice, eccentricity, passion, 
prejudices, and friendships, that idea is practically satisfied in 
requiring a three-fourths vote to convict. 

Last, the Grand Jury. This body was formerly supposed 
to be one of the bulwarks of liberty. If so, its daz is surely 
past ; for it has come to be regarded as a mere adjunct to public 
prosecutors, a cumbersome machine for the grinding out of 
questionable indictments, a vast political power, and, in bad or 
unscrupulous hands, an engine of oppression, wrong, and out- 
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rage. Witness the spectacle, neither impossible nor unfre- 
quent, of a grand jury in secret session in one room, a petit 
jury impanelled in another, a public prosecutor hovering over 
the two, and perhaps influencing both; citizens indicted by 
the one, and brought to trial upon short notice before the other. 
All this with or without the incident of but a single appeal to 
the judge who tries them. Here is a spectacle with the action 
of which angels might perhaps be trusted ; but, where common 
mortals alone appear upon the scene, fraught with danger to 
our liberties, and subversive of our dearest rights. There is a 
just antipathy to secret tribunals, or irresponsible bodies sitting 
in the dark. No man should be put upon his trial without a 
preliminary hearing, and an opportunity of cross-examining the 
prosecutor’s witnesses. Then let the magistrate determine, 
after a fair and open investigation, whether there is a reason- 
able ground for sending the case before a court and jury, and 
subjecting the citizen to the odium of a substantial accusation 
and a public trial. 

The grand jury being abolished, additional duties are natu- 
rally imposed upon the minor magistrates. To each police 
court, as ordinarily constituted, there should then be attached 
an assistant or deputy of the public prosecutor ; also a public de- 
fender, a salaried official, whose duty it would be gratuitously 
to protect the poor, the weak, and the simple; in fact, all comers 
unprovided with competent counsel. This would save a large 
class of unfortunates from falling into the hands of unworthy 
practitioners, and would weed the profession of a class of men 
who disgrace both it and humanity. The tribunals thus con- 
stituted should devote themselves to the preparation of cases, 
and the elucidation of the truth upon just and scientific princi- 
ples. Here let the testimony of the witnesses be taken in the 
presence of the accused, and subject to the cross-examination 
of his counsel. Then set the witnesses free, and upon the trial 
read the testimony of such of them as have fled the country 
or cannot be produced. It is a wholesome general rule which 
brings the witnesses face to face with the jury; but it is better 
to admit of occasional exceptions to this rule than that inno- 
cent persons should be subjected to even a temporary depriva- 
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tion of liberty. The magistrate’s first enquiry should be into 
the antecedents of the accused. Criminal justice should go far 
beneath the surface of the particular offence. It should pene- 
trate the cause and the motive. The man of blameless life is 
not to have the same measure meted out to him, either in the 
matter of proof or punishment, as the hardened transgressor. 
The influence of the law is thus felt in the daily life and con- 
duct. It offers its premiums to virtue, its warnings to vice. 
It becomes a real, vital code, permeating society, and reaching 
its very heart. In connection with the enquiry into his &nte- 
cedents, the accused should himself be interrogated. There is 
no rule of the common law more indefensible in itself, none 
certainly less adapted to the requirements of the present age, 
than that which seals the prisoner’s lips in his own defence, 
and warns him of the danger he incurs in uttering a single 
imprudent word. In New York, by statute, he may volun- 
teer his testimony ; but why should it not be required of him ? 
Why not himself aid his conviction, if guilty; his acquittal, if 
innocent? There is but one direct object in the prosecution : 
not the prisoner’s “ protection,” of which we hear so much, 
nor yet his conviction, but the establishment of the truth. 
The truth, by every means, from every source, and at all 
hazards. For this purpose the accused is to be treated but as 
an instrument in the hands of justice. The innocent man, 
surrounded with a chain of seemingly fatal circumstances, 
gladly seeks interrogation. To him it means explanation, the 
dissipation of dark clouds, and a speedy release. The guilty 
is silent, and his silence, as it should, weighs heavily against 
him; or he speaks, agents are despatched, his statement is 
tested, it fails to fit, or is found to be absolutely false. The 
proofs thus supplied, whether by the innocent or the guilty, 
are not necessarily conclusive. They are simply. weighed and 
compared with all the other testimony and with every ascer- 
tainable fact. Thus the possibility of error is greatly lessened, 
and an accurate and just conclusion becomes almost inevitable. 
Nor is this a mere untried theory. Interrogation, as is well 
known, is the rule in France, Austria, and other European 
countries, and that it works admirably is universally conceded. 
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A few words in conclusion with reference to a change in the 
general spirit of criminal justice. The whole structure of the 
system is based upon the essential and single idea of punish- 
ment; punishment, modified and tempered, it is true, both in 
extent and character, to accord with intellectual and spiritual 
progress, to avoid shocking a gradually advancing public 
sentiment, and to keep pace with the moral sense developed 
by Christianity. The edifice has, indeed, been altered, re- 
modelled in some particulars, even improved ; but this firmly 
rooted foundation—this idea of the all-sufficiency of merely 
repressive agencies—remains, and occupies the stand-point 
from which reforms still emanate. Now, the spirit of the 
nineteenth century is to stop patching and go to remaking. 
Instead of ameliorating the condition of the slave, it abolishes 
slavery. In place of special legislation for woman, inharmo- 
nious in itself, and a humiliating confession of rooted wrong, 
some radical change of condition is demanded. For the 
workingman, co-operation is expounded and pressed. For the 
pauper, not charity alone, but work. Constitutional checks 
upon despotism no longer suffice ; the need is absolute civil and 
religious liberty. For toleration, a narrow, mean word, sug- 
gestive of soul inquisitions, complete freedom of religious 
opinion and expression is substituted. Even the Declaration 
of Independence fails to escape this spirit, and we hear it 
murmured that all human beings are free and equal before the 
law. Let us apply this law of the century to the spirit in 
question, and see where it leads us. The Christian takes the 
higher ground and enquires into the right of the thing; the 
mere thinker or political economist contemplates its expe- 
diency, and measures its value as a preventive or remedial 
agent. The two, however, go hand in hand, the inexpediency 
of wrong being but the converse of the expediency of right. 

Now, if there be one thing more than another which has 
been fully demonstrated by both moral and material experi- 
ence, it is the wickedness and uselessness of distinctively 
repressive treatment. This has become an axiom. It extends 
from the political to the domestic, from the government of the 
people at large to that of the household, from the bringing up 
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of children to the treatment of nations. Hoche’s successor 
might still be at work in La Vendée, and Grant might be 
wearying his troops in the mountain regions and fastnesses of 
the South, but for the wisdom of kindness. The blow given 
to the child is more wicked than the fault which, in his folly, 
the parent thus seeks to correct. It is an example of passion 
and anger, of moral weakness, and of the existence in the 
parent of perhaps the very faults which, by an abuse of power, 
he punishes in another. It corrects nothing, inculcates neither 
sorrow nor repentance, but in one nature arouses antagonism 
or hate, in another develops hypocrisy or morbidity, and, in 
still a third, inspires a dangerous thirst for power. The result 
is of course the same, no matter what form of punishment is 
adopted ; the blow is but a type. A deprivation of light, or 
heat, or food is still punisliment, still the rod, the old ideas of 
vengeance and material repression, as distinguished from those 
of love and gentleness, enlightening the moral sense and 
developing the conscience. Reasoning, then, from such 
analogies, mere punishment, so far from preventing or check- 
ing crime, can only tend to widen its area and to deepen the 
passions from which all lawlessness springs. This, too, is 
ordinary experience: crimes have ever been greater and more 
frequent in proportion to the severity of the law. Highway- 
men never flourished so bravely, never stood so high in public 
esteem, and were never surrounded with such a halo of 
romance, as when thieving was a capital offence. The terror 
with which a public execution was supposed to inspire the 
assassin did not prevent nearly all the criminals in London 
from making a gala day of it, and plying every variety of their 
vocation around the scaffold. The entire police force were 
powerless upon such occasions; the wildest orgies and the 
most frenzied debaucheries became the invariable symphony 
to last dying speeches and confessions. More crime was com- 
mitted in an hour than could be punished in a lifetime. At 
length society yielded, the idea of this so-called “ wholesome 
example” was abandoned, and human life was taken more 
privately. Now, indeed, our Sheriff issues his invitations 
upon note-paper, delicately and appropriately edged with 
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black, to a few official guests, and the affair is quite 
select. 

Upon what general principles, then, shall criminal justice be 
administered? and what is the right and the duty of society 
with respect to the assassin and the robber? First, the right 
—clearly self-protection, the removal of the criminal from the 
society which he endangers; but that sorrowfully, regretfully, 
without cruelty or passion, and in no revengeful spirit. 
Second, the duty—quite as clearly the awakening of the 
moral sense, the speaking to the conscience, the stimu- 
lating of what is left of good, making free use of the 
potent agencies of kindness and gentleness, and, when in 
due time a permanent soul cure is effected, restoring the 
patient to his social statws—restoring him thoroughly and 
completely, neither sealed, nor stamped, nor branded, but 
welcomed as one born again. Out, then, for ever, with the 
influence of the Mosaic law, and of the feudal rules which 
naturally sprang from it. Substitute the Christian spirit, and 
let that really permeate-our institutions, actuate our policy, 
and inspire our reforms. When the sentence of the law is 
once changed from penal servitude to reformatory confine- 
ment, a new and noble foundation will have been laid, and 
the subject will then have passed into the hands of the moral 
teacher and the student of prison discipline. 


GEORGE C. BARRETT. 








HEALTH LAWS, AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 


A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 28, 1869. 


No jurist questions the right and duty of States, through 
Boards of Health and like instrumentalities, to make and en- 
force laws compelling the performance of acts which are indis- 
pensable for preventing and exterminating pestilential diseases, 
and removing certain other perils to the public health. But 
as regards the details of sanitary administration, the appeals to 
judicial authorities to which they have led indicate that there 
is still wanting a proper popular understanding of the subject. 
This want Boards of Health may, if they will, supply by becom- 
ing public instructors in hygiene, and in the duties of citizens in 
regard to sanitary laws and regulations. This has been emi- 
nently true of the Metropolitan Health Acts of New York, and 
the Sanitary Code of the Metropolitan Board of Health. What 
may be done through official agencies for the better instruc- 
tion of the people is shown by the experience of England. 
There the operation of public health laws, under the adminis- 
tration of the Privy Council and local Boards of Public Health, 
induced thorough discussions in and out of Parliament upon 
the duty and methods of preventing and controlling contagious 
diseases; the removal of nuisances; the ventilation of work- 
houses;- the hours and ages of child labor in factories; the 
drainage of towns; the purity of water-supplies and rivers; 
the nature and uses of sanitary enquiry and inspection; and a 
great variety of other subjects that vitally affect and interest 
the people. These discussions have come to be the principal 
source of popular intelligence as to the means of protecting and 
improving human health under all the varying conditions that 
surround the city and the hamlet, the domicile and the in- 
dividual. A similar experience now falls to our lot in the 
City and State of New York. The popular as well as the 
scientific enquiries which the courts have compelled, or which 
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the daily press has drawn forth or maintained, and the actual 
methods of sanitary administration, furnish regular information 
on sanitary subjects to the public. 

Laws relating to the public health partake of the two kinds 
of intervention which government offers in the affairs of 
towns and cities, namely, the authoritative and the auxiliary, 
as defined by that masterly logician, John Stuart Mill.* The 
first of these necessarily attracts the chief attention of the 
public, though the second, or auxiliary kind, is by far the most 
permanent and important, and has been the most carefully 
studied. 

“The laws and administration,” says a learned medical 
jurist, “ when operating in the directly authoritative way, do so 
by prohibiting, directing, or controlling individual action in 
certain things; but, in their auxiliary relations, by giving 
advice, promulgating information, and establishing certain 
agencies for correct procedure, without prohibiting individual 
action.” + Without expressing, in this place, any opinion 
regarding the limitations which a wise government:and an 
intelligent people should set to the kind of governmental inter- 
vention first mentioned, and which a free people like ours will 
certainly prevent from running to any great excesses, it is very 
desirable that the auxiliary intervention and influence of sani- 
tary legislation and administration should be thoroughly un- 
derstood and popularly discussed. 

Practically considered, it is plain enough that the two 
methods should go hand in hand; but I venture to state my 
conviction, derived from very attentive observation in a large 
field, that the first step towards the exaltation and efficiency 
of the auxiliary, or non-coercive, agencies in sanitary adminis- 
tration, is the faithful application of that smaller portion of the 
code which is necessarily and absolutely authoritative. No 
board of health, or sanitary officer, need expect great success in 


* See the “ Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applica- 
tions to Social Philosophy.’”’ (Book v., chapter ii.) By John Stuart Mill. 

+ “Sanitary Legislation and Administration in England.” By Henry 
Wyldbore Rumsey, of Cheltenham. 
12 
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improving the public health, reducing death-rates, removing 
and preventing nuisances, or giving popular effect to sanitary 
laws in any manner, if any of the authoritative provisions 
are left to execute themselves. In the face of pestilence or any 
kindred peril, a timid or vacillating health government is 
scarcely less dangerous than the disease itself. But it is 
equally true that officers and boards of health which attend 
only to executing purely coercive measures, in disregard of the 
auxiliary or educating agencies of a sanitary system, will fail 
to attain the chief end for which they were constituted. 
During the past four years, the attention of thousands has 
been drawn to the operation of the new sanitary system in this 
metropolitan district. Our Health Act of 1866 was based upon 
the great principle that the protection of the public health 
against pestilential contagions and nuisances is supreme law, 
and that the Board of Health should so administer as to pre- 
vent as well as control the chief sources of danger and detri- 
ment to the public health. The few provisions of this Health 
Act which are mandatory and absolutely authoritative, enable 
the Board to deal promptly with the causes of pestilential dis- 
ease, and with all wilful and needless violations of the chief 
sanitary laws and ordinances; but the statutes, and especially 
the code based upon the statutes, and framed by the Board and 
its legal counsellors, provide for the exercise of the auxiliary 
agencies, which, if properly developed, must greatly diminish 
. the number of needless and reckless violations of health laws. 
Already we witness the first fruits of the instructive agency of 
these laws, and the following facts will serve as illustrations. 
At the time the Metropolitan Board of Health began its 
work, in the spring of 1866, the eighteen thousand five hundred 
tenement-houses then existing in the city of New York seemed 
to baffle all efforts for their improvement. The Board’s orders 
directing that their halls and dark bedrooms should be venti- 
lated were continually defied and contested by the owners and 
lessees. Time passed on; the courts and the press freely dis- 
cussed the merits and constitutionality of the health laws. 
Meanwhile the few tenement-houses that had received the 
requisite ventilation and other sanitary improvements became 
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populated with the best paying tenants, who in numerous cases 
joined with their landlords in words of commendation of health 
laws and their good results. And now we are able to report 
that in the past nine months several thousand tenement-houses 
have been ventilated from cellar to garret in the manner 
required by law, and that in this great improvement the 
Board of Health has in no instance executed by its own agents 
the structural alterations which it had so ordered, and that by 
far the greater part ofthis work has been promptly and cheer- 
fully performed by the owners, without legal controversy. 
Again, at the time the Board commenced its work, a little 
more than three and a half years ago, and even until the be- 
ginning of spring in the present year, the cellar population in 
New York amounted to between sixteen thousand and twenty 
thousand persons, who seemed as immovable as troglodytes. 
The possibility of emptying any of these dens of death of their 
inhabitants, and barring the dismal places against rehabitation, 
was doubted even by the philanthropists who bestowed their 
sympathy and their charities upon the wretched occupants; 
but the effort for closing the worst of them has been commenced, 
and in the course of the past few months upwards of one 
hundred of the lowest and most populous of them have been 
vacated by the Board’s orders. In many of them there lodged 
more than twenty persons every night. The owners and 
lessees of such property seem ashamed of the condition and 
mode of life witnessed in these places by our Sanitary Inspect- 
ors; they yield to the requirements of the Board’s orders, and 
in no instance thus far has it been found necessary to use any 
force, or to procure writs of ejectment against the miserable 
inmates. We would mention in this place that in dealing with 
these cases we employ a special cellar visitor, to aid the poor 
people to understand the reason and necessity for this reform.* 


* The following description of some of these cellars and their inhabitants 
will serve to illustrate the necessity for this reform : 
[COPY OF AN OFFICIAL COMPLAINT AGAINST A CELLAR. ] 


To THE METROPOLITAN BoARD OF HEALTH: I, . . . , holding the posi- 
tion of Sanitary Inspector in the Metropolitan Sanitary District of the State of 
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Again, in dealing with contagious diseases, it is found that 
the masses of the people yield cheerful compliance with the 
requirements and advice of the sanitary authorities. We will 
instance, first, the recent very threatening presence of small- 
pox in the city. Causes that need not here be mentioned had 
planted this most loathsome contagion in more than one hundred 


New York, do report: That on the 7th day of April, 1869, I did inspect care- 
fully, and personally examined, the cellar-basement situated at No. 437 East 
Twelfth Street, front building, in the city of New York, and found the facts 
to be as follows: Said basement is in a condition dangerous to life and 
detrimental to health, and unfit for human occupancy, for the following 
Teasons : 

The light, drainage, and ventilation are very imperfect. Light——The 
only light is from two small windows in the dwelling-room. This is so im- 
perfect as to render faces in the farther end of said dwelling-room hardly 
recognizable. : 

Drainage.—W ater from the yard flows freely into the rear area adjacent 
to this basement, and thence leaks through the walls of said basement, ren- 
dering said walls constantly damp. There is no cess-pool in said area. 

Ventilation —There are two dark bedrooms, having no direct communica- 
tion with the external air; each of these bedrooms has but one ventilating- 
window, which communicates with the dwelling-room adjoining. There is 
no through and through ventilation. 

The entire basement is in a filthy condition. The walls and ceilings of 
all the rooms are foul with dirt and grease. The floors of the hall and all 
the rooms are very dirty. The atmosphere of the rooms is close, offensive, 
and stifling. The basement is nominally occupied by one family, but 
lodgers, to the number of from five to ten, are nightly received. When the 
maximum number is present, there are at least fifteen occupants. The 
capacity of the dwelling-room is 1,680 cubic feet ; that of the two sleeping- 
rooms is 1,120 cubic feet. This gives an average space of 112 cubic feet in 
the dwelling-room, and of 74% cubic feet in the sleeping-rooms, per occupant. 
The ceiling is on a level with the surface of the yard. Several cases of 
serious sickness have been distinctly traced to this basement; at present 
there are two cases on the premises. I do not believe this basement can be 
made fit for habitation. . 

Dated April 10, 1869. Signed, . . . ,M.D., Sanitary Inspector. 


Another Example. 


63 James Street, . . . found the facts to be as follows: . 

The cellar is used as a lodging-place. The measurement from floor to 
ceiling is 614 feet. In this cellar the ceiling is 6 inches below the level of 
the sidewalk. No windows of any kind in front or rear; a lamp was neces- 
sary to make the inspection. ‘ 
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different places in the city, and distributed it all the way from 
the Battery to Harlem and Carmansville, in such places and in 
such a manner as to ensure its rapid and wide-spread ravages. 
During the preceding two years or so, there had been much idle 
clamor, kept up by a few persons, against vaccination, and in 
opposition to the concern of sanitary officers about this duty in 


The cubical space of cellar is 2,700 feet. It is not ventilated in any 
manner. 

The floor is in a very bad condition, the boards rotten and covered with 
filth and dirt, and very damp. 

There is no area in front or rear; no drainage. Dampness comes from 
natural sources. 

The atmosphere was so offensive that the door had to be held open while 
the inspection was made. The floor, walls, beds and bedding, very filthy, 
stinking and reeking with the most unwholesome emanations and odors. 

Name of tenant, John . . . , Tailor. 

There are six double beds and one single one in this cellar. I consider 
this cellar dangerous to the life of the people who live in it. 

Signed, . . . . ,M.D., Assistant Sanitary Inspector. 


Another. 

64 Cherry Street. . . . Said tenement-house is a 314 story 
building, owned by ..: . of No. . . Broadway, occupied by seven 
families. The condition of said house is in violation of certain sections of 
Chapter 908 of the Laws of the State of New York, passed May 14, 1867, 
viz. : 

The cellar is used as a lodging-house. It is but 6 feet from floor to ceil- 
ing. It is on a level with the sidewalk. There are no windows in front or 
rear ofany kind. There are 1,800 cubic feet of air-space in cellar. There is 
no ventilation whatever. Floor was damp and very dirty. 

There is no excavated area in front or rear. Thereis no drain under floor. 
The cellar walls were very dirty from smoke and grease. 

Tenant, Mrs. . . . ,0n premises. 

There are ten double beds in this cellar; the occupants are transient 
lodgers. 

This cellar cannot be made to conform to the law. I consider the occupa- 
tion of this cellar dangerous to the life and health of those who sleep 
therein. Signed, . .. . ,M.D., Assistant Sanitary Inspector. 

The following endorsement by the Sanitary Superintendent was followed 
by orders from the Board, and the prompt evacuation of the cellars: 

“ Respectfully submitted,to the Board of Health, with the recommendation 
that this cellar be immediately vacated, cleaned, and disinfected, under an 
order from the Board of Health, and not again occupied as a habitation. 


, Sanitary Superintendent.” 
April 10, 1869. 
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schools and elsewhere. The danger had at last become immi- 
nent; two hundred and twenty-five cases of small-pox had 
been discovered in the city between the first day of January 
and the last day of May. On the latter day, a plan for system- 
atic canvassing, by house-to-house visitation, throughout the 
entire city, was put into operation, and by the liberal and 
unanimous vote of the Board of Health sixty physicians were 
added to the twenty already on duty as Sanitary Inspectors, and 
the whole force was concentrated upon this work of house-to- 
house vaccination. These gentlemen could use no coercive 
measures in the task they undertook, but they were charged to 
explain the duty of vaccination, while they offered this boon 
in every street. This course unbarred all doors, and broke 
down all opposition. They triumphed in the work, and there- 
by conferred a benefit. upon the metropolis which saved many 
hundred lives, and protected its commercial interests against 


the loss of millions of dollars that would have resulted from’ 


the continued and increased ravages of the contagion. In the 
six weeks ending June 15 there had been no less than sixty- 
one cases of small-pox discovered, and placed under sanitary 
care, in the Sixteenth and Twentieth wards alone, in the small 
district lying between West Fourteenth and West Fortieth 
streets, Sixth Avenue and the North River. The work of 
vaccination in those wards was completed July 10, and from 
that date until October 10, only three cases of small-pox have 
been found in the Sixteenth, and only four in the Twentieth 
Ward. These persons had not received the boon which the 
Board’s vaccinating corps offered from house to house. 

As to what wood have been the result of neglect to 
offer vaccination in this manner, and to instruct the people in 
their duty concerning it, we may judge from the events of the 
winter of 1864-65 in our city, when upwards of two thousand 
cases of the disease and more than six hundred deaths occurred. 
Then the panic became so great that thousands of merchants 
visited other cities to make their purchases, who would other- 
wise have come to New York. 

Turning to the history of the last visitation of cholera, we 
find various illustrations of the uses of the instructive auxi- 
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liary agency of sanitary administration, which will equally well 
illustrate the uses of the same agency in regard to other pre- 
vailing diseases. Everybody will recollect how much was said 
of the vigorous methods by which Asiatic cholera was “stamped 
out” in the summer of 1866; but few persons are aware how 
assiduously and how studiously authoritative meagures were 
coupled with instructive auxiliary agencies. Yet it was the 
latter that ensured success and popular acceptance to the form- 
er measures, and the operation of them continued long after 
the unwelcome visitor had been expelled from the city. After 
stalking across the continent as a dreaded but faithful sanitary 
inspector, cholera left the people of the United States eagerly 
enquiring into the means of preventing the local and individual 
causes of disease, and reducing the high death-rates in our cities. 
The Metropolitan Board of Health did not permit the lessons 
of cholera to go unstudied; and now, when the great works 
of permanent sanitary improvement are being pushed forward 
in all sections of New York and Brooklyn, it is found that the 
enquiries which were incited by the pestilence have an abiding 
value in aiding to solve doubts and remove objections that 
would hinder the success of sanitary administration. * 

The past history of cholera epidemics rendered it certain that, 
when it revisited us in 1866, it would seek certain localities and 
linger longest in particular quarters that most needed to be im- 
proved by drainage, scavenging, and general sanitary regula- 
tions. It was likewise well known that the same soil and 
local circumstances nourished the New York scourge of sum- 
mer diarrhceal disorders and the exotic from Asia. The chart 
of cholera fields in New York shows where those fields are, 
while the reports and complaints of Sanitary Inspectors show 
that they are the localities in which they most urgently ask 
for deep drainage, grading, drying, and surface cleansing. In 
no other respect have the practical lessons of cholera and the 
summer mortality of children been more effectual in promot- 
ing local reforms than in regard to the works of deep drainage 
and of thorough cleansing which the Board of Health now 
strives to enforce in what may be termed the natural cholera 
fields of the city. It is true of the deep drainage now 
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in progress, that much of the work is going on in sections that 
are just passing from the dominion of squatter sovereignty 
to occupation by palatial mansions of the wealthy classes. 
Nearly one hundred acres of low grounds and basins—natural 
or artificial—along our up-town avenues, are at present having 
deep drains and broad and massive culverts introduced at the 
low level of the original water-courses and springs, and at a 
depth of from ten to fifteen feet below the level of the street 
sewers in the immediate neighborhoods. All this great work 
is being executed by the property-owners, without any other 
intervention by or cost to the sanitary authorities than that 
which attends the sanitary inspection, the engineers’ plans, 
the Board’s official ordering, and the faithful representation of 
the importance of the work to the owners of the lands, after 
they received the Board’s orders to drain and culvert. 

These illustrations might be multiplied almost indefinitely ; 
for, in whatever direction, and against whatever sources of in- 
salubrity, the health laws have been brought to bear, it is 
found that success in their application has been invariably fol- 
lowed by increase of general information concerning the reasons 
and necessity for each particular improvement. In some of 
these sanitary improvements, the official work has been aided 
by the rapid growth of correct knowledge of the sanitary facts, 
as in deep drainage, which we have already mentioned ; while 
in some other instances, for example in the exclusion of butch- 
eries and offal and fat boiling from the built-up quarters of 
the city, and the restraints that have been brought to bear upon 
a great variety of nuisances, the general information of citizens 
and of persons concerned has so increased as to facilitate the 
execution of still more thorough measures for controlling such 
sources of nuisance. It is now entirely prudent to apply a far 
more rigid treatment to such matters. 

The only other subject to be mentioned in support of the 
views advanced in this paper is the much neglected method of 
sanitary enquiry, which requires the registration and severely 
accurate analytical use of statistics relating to disease and 
mortality. In the chart of the cholera and diarrhceal fields in 
New York is seen one of the ready though rather rude modes of 
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statistical enquiry and evidence on a limited series of questions. 
Similar enquiries, more absolutely accurate in their relations, 
have been steadily pursued in regard to a great variety of ques- 
tions. For example, under the Board’s authority we have for two 
years caused accurate records to be kept of the mortality in our 
New York tenement-houses, house by house, block by block, 
and street by street. The total number of deaths in these 
crowded dwellings in the nine months ending October 1 this 
year is now found to have amounted to 10,251, while in the 
corresponding nine months of the year 1868 the total number 
of deaths in the same class of houses, though that class has in- 
creased during the present year, was 11,703, or 1,452 in excess 
of the total of this year. Further, it is found that the gain to 
human life in the metropolis, the past nine months, has been 
confined exclusively to the tenement-dwellings, when estimated 
thus by the aggregate method. Again, upon closer analysis, we 
have ascertained that, in particular blocks of tenement-houses 
which at the beginning of the year were brought under the 
very thorough reforms in ventilation, etc., required by the 
health laws, the total mortality has been diminished at the rate 
of fifteen, twenty, and even thirty per centum below the death- 
rate of the previous year. Though it is true that this gain has 
been witnessed chiefly in child-life, and especially in regard to 
pulmonary diseases and the maladies affecting the brain and 
nervous system, even this feature of the gain makes the lesson 
all the more instructive. On the other hand, we have found 
_ that, in particular piles of tenements that remain entirely unre- 
formed, not only has no gain to the chance of life been experi- 
enced, but, on the contrary, the losses have continued to 
increase. For example, that notable instance of the old Baptist 
church property at 5, 7, and 9 Mulberry Street, mentioned on 
page 516 of the Third Annual Report of the Board of Health, as 
having buried twenty-five of the wretched tenants in the first 
nine months of the year 1868, has, during the first nine months 
of 1869, given to the death register no less than thirty-one 
names ! 

Still another chart exhibits the course of mortality and 
the fluetuations of death-rates in diagrams, and by mathe- 
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matical lines that have no regard*to theories or sentiments. By 
such homely and material aids must we endeavor to instruct 
ourselves and our fellow-men in various matters relating to 
sanitary supervision and the results of sanitary enquiry. And 
even in regard to certain practical uses of such enquiries in the 
abstruse and poorly studied department of vital statistics, both 
health officers and the people need to be kept informed. Most 
appropriately does that model of public hygienists, Dr. William 
T. Gairdner, the chief medical officer of Glasgow, state the 
facts on this subject, when he says: * 


“T affirm, then, that the first great object of sanitary ‘organ- 
ization should be to watch the death-rate : to watch it not only 
over a city or a parish, but in detail ; to watch it with due re- 
gard to differences of age, sex, place, and circumstances; to 
watch it from month to month, and even, if possible, from week 
to week; to watch it as affected by different diseases, particu- 
larly what are called epidemic diseases, and such diseases as we 
have reason to believe to be in a great degree preventable ; and 
this done, to make known the result from time to time, especially 
to those who are chiefly concerned in sanitary evils and their 
removal, so as effectually to bring home to the dwellers in 
darkness, ignorance, and disease the immense significance of 
the facts taught by these figures.” 


Is it asked, Will the necessity for health laws and sanitary 


supervision never cease? Must mankind be ever learning how 


to live healthfully—how not to give offence against the public 
health? Certainly, while human nature remains what it is. 
The higher duties which we owe to our fellow-beings are ever 
recurring in a series as endless as the successive generations of 
men ; and were these great cities to-day found in a faultless sani- 
tary condition, still the prevision and vigilance of health autho- 
rities would be needful to prevent the great evils which, in 
unrestrained communities, grow rapidly into a debasing force 


* “Public Health in Relation to Air and Water.” By William T. 
Gairdner, M.D. 
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that breeds at one birth the worst of afflictions, social and 
physical. As was said by the English Registrar-General, when 
reporting to Parliament the perfect sanitary reform in the 
little city of Salisbury, so must we say of the best sanitary re- 
sults we witness: * “ Experience proves, the health of a city, 
like the sacred fire on the altar, requires the constant vigilance 
of its guardians.” 


ELISHA HARRIS. 


* “ Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-General.” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 





A PAPER READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AT 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 28, 1869. 


At the annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, held at Manchester, in the autumn 
of 1866, a proposition was made for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare the outline of an International Code, to be 
submitted to a future meeting of the Association. The design 
was to have this outline revised and filled up under the aus- 
pices of the Association, and thus to make the draft of a code as 
complete and perfect as possible; in the hope that the work 
thus made and sanctioned would not only carry with it the 
authority of its framers, but would so commend itself to govern- 
ments and people that, through discussion and conference, it 
would be finally received as an authoritative rule for nations ‘ 
and individuals upon international relations. The proposition djzYy 
was favorably received, and a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of jurists of different countries. The work has been 
undertaken, and considerable progress made. Another year, 
it is to be hoped, will see the outline completed and ready for 
submission to the Association. 

Thinking that the subject will commend itself also to the 
attention of this kindred American Association, I venture to 
bring it before you on the present occasion. To no other 
people is international law more interesting and important 
than to Americans ; by none have its harshest rules been more ye 
strenuously resisted ; and it is hardly too much to say that none 
have done more for its amelioration. What is an International , 
Code as now proposed? Can it be made? What chance 
would there be of its adoption? And what good would it do if 
adopted? The answers to these questions will form the topics 
of this address. 
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What is an International Code? A code is a body of law, 
complete in itself, expressed in distinct propositions, condensed, 
classified, and arranged in scientific order. International law 
is that body of rules recognized among nations, defining their 
rights and duties towards each other, and the rights and duties 
of their people respectively, as growing out of international 
relations. An international code is, therefore, nothing more 
nor less than a code of this international law. 

This law is vast in extent and infinite in detail. It encircles 
the earth, holds, or assumes to hold, the strongest nations in 
its grasp, and affects to a greater or less extent the relations of 
every human being. You may entrench yourselves in camps 
and fortresses, yet its voice will reach you; you may take the 
wings of the morning, but you cannot escape its presence. Its 
office is to regulate the conduct of your own nation towards all 
other nations and all strangers, and to govern and protect you 
into whatever part of the world you go. No sovereign is so 
haughty, no subject so poor, as to be beyond its authority. It 
knows neither latitude nor longitude, wears the same face under 
northern and southern skies, and utters one voice to the Cau- 
casian, the African, and the Mongolian. 

It teaches the reciprocal relations of nations and of their 
people in peace and in war; the duties of a nation towards 
other nations and their individual members ; and, reciprocally, 
the duties of the individual members of a nation towards other 
nations and their members. If you ask what is the rightful 
jurisdiction of nations over the persons, property, and obliga- 
tions of foreigners; what facts constitute domicile, and what is 
the effect of a change of domicile; what is truly the tie of 
allegiance, and its limits, and the rights of expatriation and 
naturalization ; what is meant by the equality of nations, and 
what are their relative rights in respect to extraterritorial 
action, as, for example, navigation, exploration, discovery, 
colonization, fisheries ; when, and to what extent, and on what 
conditions, one nation may insist upon trade or other inter- 
course with another nation or its people; how the intercourse 
of governments should be carried on, and by what agencies and 
under what immunities ; what are the just rights of foreigners 
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in respect to residence, occupation, religion, asylum, extradition, 
acquisition and transfer of property, and their duties in respect 
to taxation, civil and military service, and obedience gene- 
rally to the laws of the country of residence—if you ask any 
or all of these questions, you will find the answers in an interna- 
tional code. If you refer to those subjects which are variously 
treated under the titles of “ Private International Law” and 
“ Conflict of Laws,” and which rest partly upon usage and 
partly upon what is called “ the comity of nations,” as, for ex- 
ample, the effect to be given in one country to the judgments of 
the courts of another, the validity of foreign marriages and 
divorces, the rules of succession, and the interpretation of 
foreign contracts, you will perceive that they, too, have their 
proper place in an international code. 

Passing from these subjects which relate to a condition of 
peace, to those which relate to war and its consequences, you 
find that here, also, an international code would instruct you how 
the war may be begun, and how it should be carried on; what 
persons may wage hostilities, and what they may do against 
the persons or property of armed or unarmed enemies; the 
immunities of hospitals, surgeons, and nurses; the punishment 
of spies; the treatment and exchange of prisoners ; the rights of 
non-combatants ; the exemption of particular property, public or 
private, from capture or destruction, and the manner of dis- 
posing of that which may be captured on the sea or on the 
land; then, after teaching the rights and duties of belli- 
gerents, it would teach also those of neutrals, and show how 
far they may, under any circumstances, intervene, whether by 
mediation or other action more direct, and in what trade or 
intercourse they may engage with either belligerent ; and when 
at last the war is terminated, as all wars must terminate, in 
peace, and questions arise of restitution or permanent posses- 
sion of captured territory or other property, it would dispose 
of these questions also. 

The rules of international law which now prevail have vari- 
ous sources. Most of them have come from usage, some from 
treaties, and a few, perhaps, from the legislation of particular 
countries. They are not always consistent with each other; 
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some are admitted and some disputed ; and not a few are un- 
reasonable and oppressive. 

The present scheme contemplates the preparation of such a 
code as would be prepared by persons specially commissioned 
by the different governments to make the best code they could 
devise for nations and individuals in their international 
relations, with a view to lessen the evils of war, promote peace, 
facilitate intercourse, and bring about that good-will among 
men which should be the wish and aim of philanthropists and 
Christians. 

This is but a rough sketch, and shows very imperfectly the 
full scope of an international code as it is proposed, and the extent 
and variety of subjects with which it would have to deal. 

Can such a code be framed? and, if framed, what are the 
chances of its receiving the sanction of governments or people? 
The first question is easily answered. There is no more diffi- 
culty in framing a code of international law than of national, 
or, as it is sometimes, though incorrectly, called, municipal 
law. The established rules of international law have already a 
written record. They are contained in the treaties entered 
into between nations, in acts of legislation, in the decisions of 
courts of law, and in the treatises of publicists. All that is 
there contained can be gathered together from its various re- 
positories, condensed, analyzed, arranged, and stated in distinct 
propositions. Indeed, the answer, so far as relates to the exist- 
ing law, has been already given by actual experiment. When 
the proposition was first made at the British Association, no 
code of international law had ever been attempted. Since then, 
however, a German publicist, Bluntschli, has, with great success, 
arrénged most of the established rules of international law in 
the form of a code. As to the debatable questions, they must 
be solved, as they can be solved, by discussion, conference, and 
general assent of publicists first, and the sanction of govern- 
ments afterwards. The ameliorations to be made must be 
arrived at in the same way. If law be, as it has been pro- 
nounced, the highest reason applied to the affairs of men, those 
advances which are required by the present development of 
international intercourse, greater than the world ever saw 
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before, and by our advanced stage of civilization, can be rea- 
soned out and explained. 

The answer to the question whether, if rightly framed, such 

a code would receive the sanction of governments or people, 
depends much upon the answer to the further question what 
good would it do if adopted, since it is to be presumed that, if 
the material interests of the world are likely to be promoted by 
it, its ultimate reception will take place. Let us, then, proceed 
to consider what good it would do. 
_ Its first great office and advantage would be to inform 
governments and people of their international rights and 
duties. That information on those topics more general than 
now exists is extremely desirable, who will venture to deny ¢ 
Three times, at least, within the last seven years, our own 
Government has been on the verge of hostilities or of most 
embarrassing complications upon questions of international 
law, twice with Great Britain and once with Spain; with the 
former in respect to the Zrent and the Alabama, and with the 
latter in respect to Cuba. It is not within the scope of this 
address to enter into a discussion of these cases with the view of 
arriving at a true solution of the questions they involve, but to 
point out how a better acquaintance on all sides with the rules 
of international law would have saved us their embarrass- 
ments ; for it is as certain as any result can be that, if the true 
rule had been clearly defined and understood, two kindred 
nations would not have run the risk of serious conflict, nor 
would there now be any ground of debate respecting our 
duty in regard to the insurrection in the chief island of the 
Antilles. 

To know the law is the first step towards obeying it. TMere 
may, indeed, be knowledge without obedience, as there may 
be obedience or conformity without knowledge. But know- 
ledge is essential to a rational sense of responsibility, and a 
due exercise of it. To inform the conscience is as necessary 
as to incite it. The more popular is the government, the 
greater is the occasion for this information. The public con- 
science is apt to be weakened in proportion as it is widened ; 
and it is one of thedisadvantages of popular governments 
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that responsibility is so diffused as to lessen the weight of it 
upon the individual citizen. It is no uncommon thing for 
men to participate or acquiesce in acts of the community 
which, individually, they would scorn as derogatory to their 
honor and conscience. While, therefore, a knowledge of inter- 
national claims and obligations is important to all govern- 
ments, it is especially important to those which spring from 
the people, and act as the organs of their will. 

The second advantage of the proposed international code 
would consist in the opportunity thus given for a general 
revision of international law. Such a revision has become, 
indeed, a necessity. I have already referred to the debatable 
questions. How many such there are, the history of this 
country too plainly testifies. In its earlier years, our diplo- 
macy was burdened with never-ending disputes about the 
rights of neutrals. We had to contend with the preposterous 
claims of England as a belligerent, and the still more prepos- 
terous claims of France; with British orders in council, and 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, with spoliations on the high 
seas and in friendly harbors, with prize-courts confiscating for 
each belligerent, with impressment of seamen in the name of 
perpetual allegiance, and the confiscation of cargoes in spite of 
the neutral ships which bore them and the neutral flag which 
covered them. We resisted these claims, and many of them 
have been abandoned, but the law has not been definitively 
settled as it should be by the concurrence of the civilized 
world. As nations have no common superior, there is no 
human law-giver competent to make laws for them. Whatever 
changes occur must be made by common consent, and the most 
direct manner of giving that consent is by treaty. The 
code proposed is an important, not to say indispensable, 
preliminary to such a treaty. The theory upon which the 
work is undertaken is, as I have already stated, that 
the jurists who prepare it shall make it as they would 
if they were commissioned by the different governments 
to prepare the best that they could devise, having regard 
to what is already settled, to what is disputed, and to 
what seems to be demanded by the wants of increasing 

13 
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commerce, the maintenance of peace, the instinct and spirit of 
human brotherhood, and the Christian civilization of the 
whole human race. When such a code is framed, it will not 
be unreasonable to hope that a conference of representatives 
from different governments may be had, from which concur- 
rent treaties will spring for its sanction and adoption. Joint 
or concurrent treaties are not new in the history of diplomacy. 
The treaties of Vienna, after the final overthrow of Napoleon, 
settled for a generation a considerable part of the public law 
of Europe. Congresses of the great powers have been often 
held since, and a general congress of nations for the revision of 
international law would be but a step, though a great step, in 
the same direction. 

But the greatest of all the opportunities offered by an inter- 
national code would be that of amelioration. The domain of 
international law can be greatly and wisely extended. The 
ties which bind the nations together can be multiplied and 
strengthened. We have shown by our example how inde- 
pendent states can be brought together in the closest relations. 
Our Federal Constitution is indeed a sort of international 
code, binding together States which otherwise were sovereign. 
But without claiming that the federative system can be 
extended so far as to include all nations, or.even those of Chris- 
tendom, it is fairly to be claimed that it may be extended 
greatly beyond its present limits. Some European statesmen 
have even dreamed of a European confederation on the 
general plan of our own. Whether that is merely a pleasant 
dream or something that may become true in the happier 
future, none of us can tell. But this we may say with 
undoubting confidence: that a community of the nations, 
under the mild and beneficent rules of an international code, 
guaranteed by treaties and enforced by the courts, is within 
the grasp of the present age, 

Let us glance at some of the ameliorations which seem 
now to be possible. In doing so, I give merely my own 
views, without speaking for any of my associates. We will 
begin with the questions of allegiance, expatriation, and na- 
turalization. These are questions upon which our Government 
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maintains doctrines the very opposite of those maintained by 
most governments. The opposition is easily accounted for. Mon- 
archical governments rest upon the theory of personal allegiance. 
“Once a subject, always a subject,” is a feudal maxim coeval 
with modern civilization, which it has been the instinct and 
pride of feudal sovereigns to maintain not only at home, but 
in all colonial possessions. The accident of birth bound the sove- 
reign and subject together by a chain which neither age nor dis- 
tance, nor altered circumstances, could break ; it stretched across 
the seas and bound both hemispheres. But when colonial 
dependence was broken, the feudal tie was broken with it. The 
subjects of ancient crowns became the citizens of new states, 
linked to them by an undivided obligation. Thus fell the dogma 
of perpetual allegiance. The new states invited new settlers, 
and these, of course, were to be protected in their settlements. 
When emigrants of different nationalities settled in the same new 
country, the absurdity of holding them bound to as many sove- 
reigns as they had left was but the more glaring. It was easily 
to be foreseen that the question would finally become one of 
mere power and will. 

And so it has happened. The moment this country became 
strong enough to maintain its claims in the face of every other 
country, that moment it was evident that the rights of expa- 
triation from an old state and naturalization in a new one were 
to be thenceforth asserted, defended, and acknowledged. In 
this spirit the later treaties have spoken, some more and some 
less distinctly. Prussia admits the right with burdensome 
qualifications; Great Britain more frankly and fully. It is 
time that the right of every person to leave at pleasure his own 
country, and settle in another, with all its consequences of re- 
nunciation of allegiance in respect to the old, and assumption 
of it in respect to the new, were universally admitted. This, it 
can hardly be doubted, is one of the subjects which will receive 
a distinct and authoritative solution whenever an international 
code is established. 

Another class of subjects of international concern, in respect 
to which an international code may be expected to be of much 
advantage, is that which relates to uniformity in matters upon 
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which it would be profitable or convenient for different nations 
to agree. Our federal constitution proceeds upon this theory 
when it provides that Congress may “ establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, 
throughout the United States.” There are subjects not a few 
on which it would be for the convenience and profit of all 
nations that uniform regulations should be established. Among 
them are money, weights, measures, copy-right, patent-right, 
time, longitude, sea-signals, and rules of navigation. There is 
no sufficient reason why there should not be a money standard 
uniform throughout the world. The loss and inconvenience of 
changing from dollars to pounds, from pounds to francs, from 
francs to florins or thalers, have been felt by traders and travellers 
the world over. Uniformity here is possible and most desirable. 
So with weights.and measures. Why should intercourse be 
hindered and commerce perplexed with endless changes in the 
designation of quantities ? Science proffers a common standard. 
We throw away our opportunities and advantages when we 
refuse to agree with the people of another country upon that 
uniform system which would benefit us both. Already there are 
treaties between France, Italy, and Switzerland, providing for 
a uniform system. These treaties can be extended, or treaties 
similar in character made, so as to embrace not two or three 
nations only, but all the nations of Christendom ; which is but 
another form of saying that an international code established 
by treaties can provide for these among other matters of uni- 
versal concern. 

Another subject for which an international code might pro- 
vide, though ‘not specially important for this country, yet most 
important for Europe, is a general disarmament. Instances of 
treaties to a similar effect are found in our own with Great 
Britain respecting armaments on the lakes, and between Russia, 
England, France, and Italy, respecting fortifications and arma- 
ments on the Black Sea. The principle of those treaties can 
be applied on a larger scale with evident advantage. What was 
accomplished after the Crimean war by four European powers 
cannot be impossible for eight in a season of profound peace. 
This question concerns us only as we feel everything which 
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concerns the great body of Christendom. But the relief to 
Europe which a general European disarmament would bring 
is inealeulable. There are now, it is computed, from three to 
five millions of men in the standing armies of that continent. 
These men are withdrawn from industrial pursuits, and are 
supported by the labors of those who remain. Society loses, 
therefore, not only all that these millions of soldiers would 
themselves produce if set to work, but all the labors of those other 
millions who are engaged in supporting them. The productive 
industry of the world is lessened as much as if a pestilence had 
swept from the earth the hosts of armed men whose tread 
shakes the soil of Europe, and the other hosts of toilersfor their 
support. This is the material view of the question. But if 
beyond that we look at the demoralization produced by these 
armies scattered in camps and fortifitations, we shall feel that 
no single measure which the ingenuity of statesmen could devise 
would do so much for the relief of Europe as a general dis- 
armament. 

Looking to the prevention of war as far as possible, I believe 
that some plan of arbitration can be devised to which govern- 
ments should pledge themselves to submit before resorting to 
hostilities. There does not appear to be anything chimerical 
in such ascheme. Suppose that this country and England, in an 
earnest endeavor to secure perpetual peace between themselves, 
should appoint plenipotentiaries to devise the terms of a treaty 
by which each government should be bound to refer matters of 
dispute to the arbitrament of a friendly power, or to commis- 
sioners chosen by the two governments before a declaration 
of war. Would it not be possible to make such a treaty in 
terms acceptable to both nations? And what is possible be- 
tween these two nations cannot be impossible between more 
than two. In the progress of our country towards “a more 
perfect union,” it was provided by the articles of confederation 
that disputes between States should be determined by commis- 
sioners or judges selected by the disputants, or, if they failed to 
select, then by commissioners chosen in this manner—three to 
be named by Congress from each State, each disputant to be at 
liberty to strike off alternately one name, till the number was 
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reduced to thirteen, and from these thirteen Congress was to 
select not less than seven nor more than nine to judge the matter. 
By some similar means many of the disputes between nations, 
which otherwise would lead to war, might be settled ; and 
though war might not always be prevented, its occurrence 
would be rendered less frequent. 

In the conduct of war by the belligerents, as well as in its 
effect upon neutrals, there may be great ameliorations. For ever 
to be rejected with scorn is that maxim of mistaken policy 
which would make war as severe as possible, with the view of 
preventing its occurrence or shortening its duration. If this 
were a true maxim, hostilities should be conducted with the 
barbarity of savages. “ Burn and kill as muchas you can, spare 
neither age nor sex, neither house nor temple,” should be the 
commission to every commander. “Give their roofs to the 
flames, and their flesh to the eagles,” should be the cry of the 
combatants as they desolated each other’s homes. But this would 
be to reverse the current of history; to make the sun go back on 
the dial. If anything has been learned in the ages, it is to 
lessen both the occasions and the severities of war. The move- 
ment has been gradual and constant towards confining 
its operations to the actual combatants, and obliging them 
to treat each other with humanity. In this spirit I would have 
an international code to be framed, and in this spirit it must 
be framed, if it would command the sanction of the governments 
and people of Christendom. Keeping steadily in view the 
principle that war should be waged only against those who 
wage it, that private persons and private property should be 
placed as much as possible beyond its ravages, I would stipu- 
late for the absolute immunity of private property on land and 
sea, unless it be in some way used for the support of hostilities. 
Why should my house be burned by an invading army if it be 
used only for my own purposes? And is there any more rea- 
son why my ship crossing the sea should be devoted to de- 
struction? It is easy to see that the maritime supremacy which 
England maintained so long made her adopt and enforce the 
policy of capturing and confiscating every vessel belonging to 
any member of the country with which she was at war; but it 
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is time that this anomaly was removed from the public law of 
the world. In respect to the persons engaged, the rules of 
warfare may be changed for the better. Mov ements in that 
direction have been made lately with much success. The con- . 
ferences at Geneva provided for the exemption of hospitals, 
surgeons, and nurses; and the late conference at St. Peters- 
burg has led to a very general agreement not to use explosive 
materials in musket-balls. 

We may go further and provide for the absolute immunity of 
all private persons, for all who are not engaged in the actual ope- 
rations of war. The inhuman doctrine that a fortified place may, 
under any circumstances, be given up to murder and pillage, 
should be blotted out for ever. St. Sebastian should never have 
a parallel. A bombardment like that of Valparaiso should be ac- 
counted infamous, and the armed ships of every nation should 
be bound to prevent it as they would prevent any act of piracy. 

Passing from belligerents to neutrals, we see how much good 
may be done by lightening as much as possible the burdens of 
war upon neutral transactions. The lists of articles contraband 
of war can be reduced in the interests of commerce. The right 
of visitation and search can be defined and limited. The duty 
of neutrality can be explained and understood in a better sense 
than hitherto. If there were really any question about the 
Alabama or the Cuba, it is time that no opportunity should 
be left for such a question to arise hereafter. 

These are but examples of what it seems possible to 
accomplish’ by an international code. I have endeavored 
to show that such a code can be prepared; that, if rightly 
prepared, it would gradually make its way to the ac 
ceptance of Christendom, and through Christendom the 
‘world; and that, if thus accepted, it would prove a benefit to 
the whole human family. How far I have succeeded it does 
not rest with me to know; but I will venture to ask you to 
join me in the hope that what is thus thought possible may 
prove in the end areality, and that a scheme which promises so 
much good may, even in our days, come to pass. 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Home. 


SoctaL Rerorm Movements tn THE Unitep Srates.—It can- 
not have escaped the notice of careful observers of social progress 
in this country, that ever since the close of the war the interest 
of our people in public questions, other than political, has steadily 
increased, The growing attention paid to social problems by 
the thinking portion of the public is really surprising and not 
a little encouraging. It is true they are not always approached 
and treated with that intelligence, prudence, and willingness to 
profit by the teachings of science and experience by which alone 
their proper solution can be attained; but the fact that they 
are seriously considered at all is a very hopeful sign. The ten- 
dency to consider the wants of society, even more than those of 
the State, has been more decided during the last, than during any 
preceding year since 1865. Reforms in laws, and the methods of 
their administration, in public economy, education, sanitary regu- 
lations, and in other fields, have occupied the public mind more or 
less profoundly in different States. So great has been the diver- 
sity of reformatory efforts in 1869, that it would be difficult to 
make a full record of them all. In the following general review, 
intended mainly for the benefit of our foreign readers, reference 
is made only to the more noteworthy social movements in that 
period. 

Among the reforms relating to laws and the methods of their 
administration agitated last year, the proposed reorganization of 
the civil and diplomatic service of the General Government on the 
basis of competitive examinations and probationary appoint- 
ments, which has been strongly advocated for a long time in and 
out of Congress, again played a prominent part. But it came no 
nearer to realization in 1869 than in the preceding years. In the 
hope of producing an impression upon the incoming federal ad- 
ministration, this Association early in the year originated several 
public meetings and other demonstrations in favor of this re- 
form. In Congress, too, the subject was again elaborately dis- 
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cussed, shortly before the inauguration of President Grant. But 
neither the resolutions of public meetings, nor the presentation 
of largely signed petitions, nor the discussion in Congress, had 
the effect of ensuring either the passage of the Civil Service Bill, 
pending in the House of Representatives, or the adoption, as ex- 
pected by some overconfident people, by the new administration 
of a test in its civil and diplomatic appointments, other than 
faithful service to the ruling political party. The Republican 
politicians clamored for a distribution of the spoils according to 
the old fashion, and the administration readily yielded to their 
demands, in most branches of the public service at least, as re- 
garded inferior appointments. It is true that less mischief has 
grown so far out of the adherence of President Grant and most 
of his Cabinet to the time-honored party usages in this respect 
than from the same practice under the preceding administration. 
But no one will be bold enough to contend that the character of 
the present office-holders is so elevated as to render a change in 
the methods of appointments superfluous. The general public, 
notwithstanding some grave mistakes under the rule of rotation, 
has manifested an all but absolute indifference to the subject 
since last spring. Nevertheless, this Association reopened its 
agitation in the fall. Since the assembling of Congress, too, the 
case assumed a more hopeful aspect. The emphatic plea for a 
system of competitive examinations in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior made no small impression upon the pub- 
lic mind. The friends of the reform in both Houses of Congress 
also received accessions of strength among the new members. 
The bill “To reform the Civil Service of the United States,” intro- 
duced by Senator Schurz, just before the close of the year, is even 
more sweeping than the old House bil. 

The extensive fraudulent voting in the State and Pr esidential 
elections of 1868 led to a general discussion of the abuse of the 
elective franchise and of the best means of preventing it, in the 
first half of 1869. The enormous frauds in the city of New 
York were thoroughly investigated by a Congressional commit- 
tee, the results of whose labors were an elaborate report upon 
the facts in the case, and the recommendation of a general reme- 
dy in the form of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
viding for the election of Presidential electors by Congressional 
districts, instead of on general, State tickets. The proposed 
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amendment, however, was not acted upon. Various other reme- 
dies were proposed in Congress in the form of amendments to 
the naturalization laws, which are still pending. 

The subject of sumptuary laws as a means of promoting public 
morality continued to engage public attention very actively in 
some of the States. In Massachusetts, which has been for a long 
time the focus of the agitation for and against laws prohibiting 
the use of intoxicating drinks for any but medical purposes, pub- 
lic opinion last year again showed its former proneness to vacil- 
late between the prohibitory and the licensé system. The 
attempts made in that and other States to renew the former ex- 
periment of organizing the prohibitionists into a political party 
resulted in utter failure. That sumptuary laws are not gaining 
in popularity in this country, the experience of 1869 has clearly 
demonstrated. 

The advocates of the extension of the elective franchise to 
women worked zealously throughout last year, and, by means 
of industrious agitation all over the Northern States, suc- 
ceeded in directing more general attention to their claims. In 
proof of the practical progress of their cause in 1869, they justly 
refer to the commendation of it by several Governors; to its 
formal introduction and discussion in the Legislatures of sev- 
eral of the leading States, and to the adoption of woman-suffrage 
by legislative enactment in one of the Western Territories 
(Wyoming). 

A discussion of the various systems of minority representa- 
tion was started by the leading newspapers of Illinois, early 
in the winter, with a view to bringing the subject before the 
Convention charged with the work of framing a new constitution 
for the State. The discussion developed so general an interest 
in the question, that, soon after the meeting of the Convention in 
the month of December, several propositions for the representa- 
tion of minorities, under the new organic law, were formally 
brought before that body. According to present appearances, 
the people of Illinois will be asked to vote for either the one or 
the other of the following two schemes as part of their new con- 
stitution : 


“Tn all elections for choice of Senators or Representatives, each qualified 
voter shall be entitled to as many votes as there are Senators or Represen- 
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tatives to be elected by the same constituency, and may distribute his votes 
equally or unequally among the candidates, or concentrate them upon one, 
at his option (but he shall not give any smaller or other fraction than one- 
half a vote to any candidate); and the candidates receiving the greatest 
number of votes shall be declared elected.” 


“In the election of all officers in this State, whether executive, legisla- 
tive, judicial, or ministerial, whenever more officers than one are to be 
elected by the same constituency for the same office, and for the same time 
or term of service, each voter shall be entitled to as many votes as the whole 
number of officers to be chosen by the same constituency, to the same office, 
for the same time or term of service.” 


The prospect of a practical trial of minority representation, 
in one of the most flourishing States of the Union, can be but 
gratifying to all who believe that government, like every other 
human interest, is capable of steady progress. 

In other parts of the North-west, a promising agitation in favor 
of various administrative reforms was carried on in 1869. It is 
certainly remarkable that, in this pre-eminently progressive coun- 
try, the utmost conservatism should prevail as regards the exist- 
ing clumsy machinery of local administration, which has descend- 
ed to us from former centuries, and has continued in operation 
since its adoption from the mother country, with hardly any im- 
provement. The agitation has not as yet resulted in any definite 
reform, but sooner or later the forms of local government will 
surely be made to keep pace with the general advance of the 
country. 

The recent fearful disasters in the mining districts of Pennsyl- 
vania resulted in a movement in that State for more efficient 
legislative protection for the lives of miners. A bill for that pur- 
pose has already been introduced in the State Legislature. 

Besides the subjects mentioned, the prevailing abuses of the 
pardoning power, the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
the noxious operation of the divorce laws in some of the States, 
and various propositions for checking the mischi2vous influence 
of great corporations, were seriously considered in different parts 
of the country, without, however, passing the stage of mere dis- 
cussion. 

No reforms received more earnest consideration, in 1869, than 
those relating to public economy. The decided reaction against 
direct and indirect repudiation, which began in the preceding year, 
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culminated in an overwhelming public sentiment in favor of na- 
tional honesty, which found its expression in the almost unanimous 
condemnation of all attempts at repudiation, by the Federal Legis- 
lature. The true causes of our whronic financial and commercial 
troubles also began to be more generally understood. The 
conviction that the proper remedy for the many evils growing 
out of our superabundant currency was contraction, and that the 
way to a resumption of specie payments lay through it alone, 
slowly, but surely, gained ground. There is, it cannot be 
denied, a good deal of delusion prevailing yet, even among the 
more intelligent classes. But what with the practical lessons 
taught by the disturbing effects of our unsound monetary system 
upon every kind of business, and the earnest advocacy of the 
only wise and safe line of policy by the leading newspapers, as 
general a change in this respect may be expected to set in ere 
long as on the subject of repudiation. 

The question of tariff legislation likewise commanded great 
attention, and led to an extensive enquiry as to the economic laws, 
the adoption of which would best conduce to a healthy develop- 
ment of our national resources. The agitation of this subject, 
though exceedingly animated, was evidently but the prelude of 
the mighty struggle between protectionists and free-traders, of 
which the United States will no doubt soon be the theatre. 

The State of Massachusetts last year followed the example of 
the States which have provided themselves with Boards of Rail- 
road Commissioners as guardians of the interests of the public 
against the encroachments of railway companies. The composi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Board warrants the expectation that it 
will contribute more towards the solution of the problem of the 
proper economic relations of railways than any other body of 
the kind already in existence. 

No economic question received more general attention than that 
of foreign immigration. Throughout the West and South the 
problem how to secure a more general distribution over the coun- 
try of the 352,000 immigrants that poured into the United States 
from Europe and Asia, was’ seriously considered. There was 
hardly a State west of the Alleghanies and south of the Poto- 
mac that did not adopt some practical measures for securing a 
share of the vast influx of foreign laborers. But owing to the 
still unsettled condition of the Southern States, the great mass 
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of European immigrants again flowed into the West and North- 
west. The subject of Chinese immigration assumed direct im- 
portance to the whole country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
upon the completion of the great transcontinental railway to 
California. It was thoroughly discussed in the press, and 
at the meetings of various commercial bodies. The discussion 
prepared the public mind for the advent of large numbers of 
Chinese in the valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi, which 
failed, however, to take place. The scheme hatched at the com- 
mercial convention, held at Memphis in the summer, at which 
Southern interests were mainly represented, for the importation 
of Chinese as indented laborers on a large scale, fell through upon 
the demonstration of its impracticability under the laws of the 
United States. It was only just at the close of the year that the 
Asiatic labor element put in a first appearance upon the Eastern 
stage, under the management of a Southern contractor, who 
brought a few hundred Chinese overland from California for em- 
ployment on a Texas railroad. His example will very probably 
be largely followed in 1870. 

As regards the current of domestic .popular migration, the 
same reasons that diverted European immigration from the South 
directed the constant movement of population from the Eastern 
and Middle States almost exclusively to the West and North- 
west. In the South, a peculiar migration was observed in the 
course of the year. Of the white pop ‘lation of the cotton States, 
large numbers removed to Western Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, and other distant States. On the other hand; there was 
an efflux of tens of thousands of able-bodied blacks from Vir- 
ginia to the cotton States. Before the abolition of slavery, Vir- 
ginia supplied the constant demand of the cotton and sugar 
States for more labor by a regular internal slave-trade. Now the 
same demand is supplied by the voluntary migration of the 
emancipated blacks. 

A national convention of Irish Emigrant Aid Societies was 
held in the fall, at St. Louis, for the purpose of devising measures 
for encouraging and aiding Irish immigration. But not much 
practical good seems thus far to have grown out of this move- 
ment. 

As in all other civilized countries, the labor question occupied 
a large share of public attention in the United States in 1869. 
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In spite of the continuance of the high rates of wages of former 
years, and of the lower prices of some of the necessaries of life, 
the discontent of the working classes appeared to be even greater 
than in any previous year since the collapse of the Southern re- 
bellion. Strikes innumerable, comprising all trades, occurred all 
over the country. That of the Pennsylvania coal-miners, in the 
summer, which resulted in a compromise with the employers, was 
perhaps the most disturbing to the country at large. The various 
organizations of the workingmen labored very actively to remedy 
their alleged wrongs. Their efforts for the enactment of laws 
limiting a legal day’s work to eight hours—about the only well- 
defined object they seemed to have—were continued in many of 
the Northern States, without, however, much apparent effect. 
To secure legislative recognition of their demands, a movement 
was inaugurated to provide the working classes with a powerful 
instrument of political influence, by the formation of a regular 
labor-reform party throughout the country. Steps to effect this 
object were actually taken; but, owing to the evident want of 
sympathy of the great body of workingmen, the project of build- 
ing up a national organization for political purposes remained far 
from realization. In several Northern States, labor-reform organ- 
izations appeared in the political arena previous to the elections 
of last fall, and assumed the character of distinct parties by nom- 
inating candidates of their own for State and local offices. But 
with the exception of one State—Massachusetts, where the “la- 
bor-reform ” State ticket received some fifteen thousand votes, by 
which thirty representatives were elected to the Legislature— 
these attempts resulted in the sorriest of failures. 

Numerous meetings and conventions were held by workingmen 
in different parts of the country, in furtherance of their aspira- 
tions. At not few of these gatherings, the leaders exhibited an 
ignorance of the very first principles of social economy, coupled 
with an opinionated spirit, a defiance of common sense, a readiness 
to accept and advocate the wildest theories of European social- 
istic schools, and in general a proneness to demagogism as lament- 
able as the apparent blind acquiescence of their followers in their 
teachings. There were, it is true, some creditable exceptions ; 
but, considered as a whole, the record of the public discussions of 
the labor question by laboring men but confirmed the truth de- 
monstrated in former years, that our working classes are not a 
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whit more advanced than those of the Old World, as regards in- 
telligent understanding of their real wants, and the best means 
to meet them. 

Of the various conventions, the most noteworthy were the Na- 
tional Labor Union Convention which sat in the latter part of 
August, in Philadelphia, and the National Colored Labor Conven- 
tion, held in the last month of the year, in Washington. 

The Philadelphia Convention was in session for six days, and 
attended by about ninety delegates, who claimed to represent the 
following organizations: 

No. of No. of 
Trades. Organizations. Members. 
Carpenters and Joiners, . ; ‘ , . ‘ 77 6,000 
Cigar-makers, . : : : ; ‘ F ; 9 «. 5,000 
Bricklayers, ‘ ‘ . : : ; ; : 70 15,000 
Typographical Union : : : ; 3 : 112 14,000 
Knightsef St.Crispin. . . ww wt,t:té«idAT 50,000 
Coopers, . ; ‘ ; : . : ; ‘ 20 5,000 
Plasterers, . : : - ; : ‘ ‘ : 18 12,000 
Iron-moulders, . : ‘ - ; , ‘ ‘ 204 17,000 
Machinists and Blacksmiths, . : ; : ; 120 10,000 
Grand Forge of the United States, . . ; , 48 1,600 

Engineers, . 62 
Tailors, ; 2,000 
Locomotive Firemen, 2,000 
Masons, 2,000 
Painters, 1,500 
Metal-workers, . 850 
Miners, 88,000 


ocr 
ono Om oto e 


co 


Total, . . : . 1,040 82,57 


Both women and colored men were readily admitted to the 
convention as delegates, which commendable action contrasted 
most favorably with the prejudices and jealousies formerly 
exhibited by workingmen on similar occasions. 

At the opening of the Convention, a report from the Organiz- 
ing Committee was read, which formed. a curious mixture of 


unblushing  self-adulation, pointless declamation, immoderate 
denunciation, and ill-defined demands. The staple of that 
remarkable production consisted of such ad captandum bombast 
as this: ‘We are here the living, embodied element of national 
greatness and republican strength. The same influence which 
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went forth at Bunker Hill, and conquered at Lexington and 
Brandywine, speaks out the same unmistakable ring which 
there struck out for freedom. . . . We come to destroy all 
monopoly which holds the force of money and the control of 
certain lines of transportation, and to crush for ever the spirit 
and power which blocks up and compels the great West to pay 
tribute to the now exhausted vampire of the East and the 
Atlantic. . . . There are two echoes in the gulf which divides 
us: On one side, we hear the nation’s promises to pay honorably ; 
on the other, we hear repudiation ; and of the latter term, which 
seems to shock these patriots, let us say more. It is not the 
voice of the few who have grown desperate and reckless; it is 
the sober second thought of the old men of our time, who look 
out into the darkness about us, and know in their souls there is 
no hope for the generation who shall follow them, naught but 
one sure gliding into decay and destruction.” 

The first two days of the Convention were spent in a discredit- 
able wrangle over the organization, and in disposing of a series 
of mostly senseless resolutions. The remainder of the session 
was mainly devoted to referring a variety of subjects, including 
organization, the platform, co-operation, mines and mining 
laborers, Chinese immigration, and convict labor under the con- 
tract system, to committees, and to receiving, discussing, and 
voting upon their reports. The Committee on Organization re- 
ported a plan intended to perfect the already existing organization 
of State Trades-Unions under the general direction of the United 
States Labor Union. The Committee on the Platform reported 
a declaration of the principles and objects of the National Labor 
Union, consisting of a long and high-flown preamble, and a series 
of resolutions, proclaiming : 


1. Opposition to the existing monetary system in general, as 
tending “to subvert the Government, and establish on its ruins 
an empire in which all political power will be centralized to 
restrain and oppress the rights of labor, and subordinate its 
votaries to the merciless demands of aggregated, capital and 
supercilious authority.” 

2. Opposition to the National banking system. 

3. Opposition to the continuation and creation of banks of 
issue by either State or National authority. 

14 
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4, Opposition to the prevailing rates of interest. 

5. Opposition to the Federal revenue laws in their present 
form, as subordinating labor to capital, while they should protect 
labor and the industrial interests of the whole country. 

6. In favor of making legal-tender money a lawful tender in 
the payment of all debts, public and private; and convertible 
into three per cent. Government bonds, which bonds should be 
reconvertible into legal-tender money. 

7. In favor of paying Government bonds in greenbacks. 

8. In favor of taxing bonds and securities of every descrip- 
tion. 

9. Opposition to the existing land system, as incompatible with 
the principle that “all freemen when they form a social compact 
are equal in rights,” and as tending to subvert “ free institutions 
and the social and political well-being of the laboring masses.” 

10. The “duty which should be exercised with pleasure, to 
guard with vigilant care the delicate and sacred rights of the 
daughters of toil engaged in various industrial pursuits.” 

11. The necessity of the better education of the working 
classes by the formation of Labor Unions, Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Lyceums, Reading-rooms, and similar agencies. 

12. In favor of an establishment of a department of labor at 
Washington, as part of the Federal Government. 

13. In favor of co-operation as “a sure and lasting remedy for 
the abuse of the present industrial system,” the adoption of 
which workingmen will find to their advantage “ until the laws 
of the nation can be remodelled so as to recognize the rights of 
men instead of classes.” 

14. In favor of taxing the wealthy classes only, for the prose- 
cution of wars. 

15. In favor of the adoption of such measures among all 
classes of workingmen, in all sections of the country, as will 
secure the adoption of the eight-hour system throughout the 
United States. 

16. The right of associations of working men and women to 
the same chartered rights and privileges at the hands of legisla- 
tion that are granted to associated capital. 

17. In favor of restoring every American citizen, except those 
guilty of felony, to the full enjoyment of civil and political 
rights. 
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This platform, so strangely combined of sound and rotten 
planks, was readily accepted, after slight and unavailing opposi- 
tion to the sixth resolution. 

The Committee on Mines and Mining Laborers presented a 
report on the great strike of Pennsylvania coal-miners then pro- 
gressing, which, to the great credit of its framers, calmly stated 
the miners’ side of the case. 

The report of the Committee on Co-operation constituted one 
of the redeeming features of the Convention. It recommended, 
even more strongly than the platform, the general adoption of 
the different methods of co-operation by working men and women 
as a means of improving their material condition. On the 
strength of this report, the President of the National Labor 
Union was authorized to employ lecturers for the instruction of 
the Trades-Unions in the theory and practice of co-operation. 

The Committee on Chinese Immigration made a strong report 
against the importation of indented laborers into the United 
States, which was adopted. The Committee on Convict Labor 
adduced the usual shallow arguments against the employment of 
convicts as industrial producers, which the Convention unhesita- 
tingly endorsed. 

Far more sensible than the deliberations of the Philadelphia 
Convention were the proceedings of the National Colored Labor 
Convention, which met in Washington, on December 8th, and 
continued in session for five days. The object of the Convention 
was to effect an organization of colored laboring men throughout 
the United States, by which their education should be promoted, 
the recognition of their claims to admission to every useful pur- 
suit urged, and in general the improvement of their intellectual, 
moral, and material condition obtained. The movement, as 
the first of the kind attempted by the colored people, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, and the proceedings of the Con- 
vention were eagerly watched. In organizing the body, it was 
found that one hundred and fifty-six delegates were present, rep- 
resenting the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Michigan, Nevada, and the District of Columbia. The 
organization was completed without any difficulty on the first 
day. A declaration of principles was adopted on the second 
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day, in which the following propositions, contrasting most favor- 
ably with the platform of the Philadelphia Convention, were set 
forth : 


1. That labor is a duty common to, and the natural heritage of, 
the human family ; that each person has a natural right to labor ‘ 
in any field of industry adapted to his or her capacity, which 
right is restricted only by the laws of political economy. 

2. That there is no necessary conflict between capital and la- 
bor; that strikes may be avoided, and the interests of employers 
and employed reconciled. 

8. That co-operation is a sure and safe method of improving 
the condition of the working classes. 

4, That intemperance is the natural foe and curse of the Amer- 
ican people, and especially of the American working classes. 

5. That popular education is the strongest safeguard of re- 
publican institutions, and that hence a liberal free-school sys- 
tem should be established for the benefit of the whole people 
throughout the country. 

6. That loyalty to and love for the institutions and Govern- 
ment of the United States can be best fostered by granting equal 
political and civil rights to all classes of the people in every State. 

7. That gratitude is due to Divine Provid :nce for the immense 
natural resources of the United States, which enable labor to find 
its just reward, and make this country a safe refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations. 

8, That the colored people owe it as a duty to themselves, and 
to society at large, to promote education and industrious, econo- 
mic, and temperate habits among their race. 

9. That the rights of labor being equal everywhere, the exclu- 
sion of colored men and apprentices by the “Trades-Unions ” 
from the right to labor in any workshop in the United States is 
a disgrace to humanity. 

10. That the importation of coolie laborers into the United 
States is but an attempt to revive slavery, and hence the strict 
enforcement of the law of Congress prohibiting such importation 
is imperatively demanded. 

11. That the thanks of-the colored people are due to the Con- 
gress of the United States for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the Freedmen’s Bureau, to the officers of the Bureau, 
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and to philanthropists throughout the country, who have beep 
instrumental in providing the emancipated people of the South 
with educational facilities. 

12. That faithful obedience is due by the colored people to the 
laws of the United States and the several States; that all griev- 
ances, public and private, should be carried before the proper tri- 
bunals; that armed resistance against the laws is unjustifiable, 
and deserving of summary punishment. 

13. That the colored workingmen should form organizations in 
every State and Territory for co-operation with the Bureau of 
Labor which the National Labor Union proposes to establish for 
the promotion and protection of their interests. 


The labors of the Convention were mainly directed to the ma- 
turing of plans for the organization of the National Labor 
Union and the Bureau of Labor, which, as announced in the 
platform, is to constitute a central agency for the advancement 
of the interests of colored workingmen throughout the country. 
The proceedings were remarkably free from empty discussion, 
which, considering the novelty of the movement, would not have 
been surprising in that body. Some very interesting papers on 
freedmen’s savings-banks, the progress of education among freed- 
men, the abuses of freed agricultural laborers by employers in 

_the cotton States, and other subjects, were read on different days. 
The sittings were enlivened daily by addresses from well-known 
public men, in which they gave due encouragement to the efforts 
of the Convention. Previous to the adjournment, an address 
was prepared, in which the purposes of the National Labor 
Union and the Bureau of Labor were fully explained to the pub- 
lic at large. The address reiterated the propositions set forth in 
the platform, with a commendable addition in the form of a posi- 
tive declaration urging the payment of the national debt in ac- 
cordance with the letter and spirit of the law, pledging the fruits 
of the industry, as well as the influence and votes, of the colored 
working people for the honest discharge of the national obliga- 
tions, and refusing to co-operate with any political or other party 
favoring repudiation. The language of parts of the address was 
rather fulsome, but its form and spirit, as a whole, were very cred- 
itable to its authors. The following passage contains the gist of 
the document: 
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“ But, for our own good, and the welfare of our country in all things per- 
taining to her material and moral well-being, we seek a better and broader 
opportunity to gain knowledge in the fields of agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial, artistic, and professional labor ; and this knowledge we would 
energize, direct, and make more largely effective through the enlightening 
and sanctifying influences of education. Our mottoes are liberty and labor, 
enfranchisement and education! The spelling-book and the hoe, the ham- 
mer and vote, the opportunity to work and to rise, a place on which to stand 
and to be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children, as the means in the 
use of which, under God, we are to compass these achievements, which furnish 
the measure, the test, and justification of our claim to impartial treatment 
and fair dealing. 

“That this end may be reached, we ask, first of all, that trades be opened 
to our children, and that they be given the benefit of a just and equitable 
system of apprenticeship ; in the second place, that for every day’s labor 
given we be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no avenue of honest 
industry be closed against us; and, thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all peoples depends in no small de- 
gree upon the diversity of their industrial pursuits, we ask that we may 
work in the printing-office, whether private or governmental ; in the factory, 
the foundry,the workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the river, the steam- 

boat, in the warehouse, the store. Wherever labor is to be done, and an 
able and faithful workman is wanted, we conceive that we may claim a 
place, without distinction as to former condition, since all that can be de- 
manded by the employer is ability, the faithful performance of the contract 
made ; and the employed, reasonable treatment and the compensation prom- 
ised.” 


A proposition was brought before the Convention for the 
establishment, under the diréction of the General Government, of 
a special land-office, whose functions should be to facilitate the 
acquisition of public and private lands by freedmen. As far as 
it appears from the published records of the Convention, the 
proposition was not entertained. This would indicate a clear 
comprehension, on the part of the Convention, of the fact that it 
will be better for the freedmen in the end to depend in the future 
for their material improvement on their own efforts rather than 
on the assistance of the Government, and that public opinion 
inclines strongly to this view. 

Co-operation, in its different forms, made relatively little prac- 
tical progress in the United States last year. Comparatively few 
new co-operative enterprises were started, and, with rare excep- 
tions, no very brilliant results achieved by the already existing 
ones, Even in Massachusetts, where co-operative experiments 
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have been more largely made than in any other State, under the 
impulse of special legislation, the official record of co-operation, 
although containing some striking instances of success, was not 
very gratifying as a whole. The most promising advance in co- 
operation of the year was the adoption by a number of leading 
Eastern manufacturers of the system of industrial partnerships 
in their establishments. 

The numerous commercial conventions in 1869 afforded strong 
illustrations of the growing importance attached to the grave 
economic problems before the country by the mercantile classes. 
Their principal representative gatherings were held at Keokuk, 
Norfolk, New Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, and Richmond. The 
most numerously attended were the National Conventions at 
Louisville and Richmond, at which latter place the National 
Board of Trade had a very successful session in December. The 
meetings at Keokuk, Norfolk, and Memphis had a more local 
and sectional interest. 

In the sphere of Public Education, there were also many evi- 
dences of progress in 1869. One of the most interesting of these 
was the inauguration of a broader system of higher instruction 
at the oldest university in the country. It is some years since 
reformatory tendencies first became manifest at Harvard Univer- 
sity, but it was only after the election of the present President, 
last spring, that they assumed the shape of a systematic attempt 
to assimilate the methods of post-graduate instruction to those 
practised at the German universities. 

As intimately connect2d with higher education, two almost 
simultaneous movements, in Boston and New York, for the 
establishment of Museums of Art, deserve to be mentioned. 
That at Boston was initiated partly through the agency of 
this Association, and reached such a stage before the end of 
the year as to warrant the hope that the first Museum of 
Art will rise in the metropolis of New England in 1870. The 
movement in New York was inaugurated with considerable éclat 
at a public meeting, in which a number of persons, eminent in 
art and literature, took a leading part. 

The long-mooted subject of the admission of women to univer- 
sities and colleges entered a phase in 1869 which may be cone 
sidered a close approach to a final solution. The doors were 
thrown open to them at Harvard University, at the State 
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University of Michigan, and other institutions. In some quar- 
ters the privilege was yielded only after a more or less severe 
struggle. With the advantages already gained, the day cannot 
be far distant when no one will any longer dispute the right of 
women to enjoy equally with men the highest educational 
facilities. 

A new feature in technical education in the United States was 
introduced by the opening of extensive workshops, where 
students can become familiar with the practical applications of 
mechanical arts, at the “ Free Institute of Industrial Science,” at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. No other American technological 
school possesses, we believe, this decided advantage. 

A movement was set on foot in the latter part of the year at 
Boston, for the foundation of a National Institute for the Blind, 
where that class of unfortunates shall find opportunities for 
collegiate instruction. The project is in the best hands, and will, 
no doubt, be carried out. 

The Legislature of Connecticut, at its last session, passed a 
law for the purpose of compelling the education of children. Its 
provisions are not limited, as in other States, to manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, but apply equally to merchants, 
farmers, and all others who employ children. It requires sixty 
days’ schooling each year as the legal condition of employment 
of minors, and fixes a penalty of $100 for each and every viola- 
tion of this provision. The leading employ ers in the State have 
readily complied with the new law, which has already resulted 
in largely increasing the number of children receiving instruction 
in the public schools. 

The question of connecting industrial schools with the regular 
public schools received serious attention from the city authorities 
of Boston. The City School Board have endorsed the proposi- 
tion for an experiment by establishing two industrial schools, 
one for boys and another for girls, but have not yet agreed upon 
a definite plan of organization. 

In the same city, a free public school for deaf and dumb chil- 
dren was recently opened. A number of leading residents of 
Boston also took steps for the establishment of a horticultural 
school for women. 

The Annual National Educational Conventions took place in 
the month of August, at Trenton, New Jersey, and were attended 
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by more than a thousand educators from thirty different States. 
The chief feature of the proceedings of the National Superintend- 
ents’ Association was an emphatic expression in favor of a 
National Department of Education. At the meeting of the 
American Normal Association, a committee of three was 
appointed to report upon the condition of admission and eourse 
of training best adapted to the purposes of normal schools, and 
to prepare a series of questions calculated to draw out the views 
of the members of the Association upon the same subjects. The 
National Teachers’ Association was in session for three days. 
Resolutions were passed asking Congress to give substantial aid, 
by land grants or otherwise, to the educational interests of the 
Southern States; disapproving of the teaching of partisan or 
sectarian principles in public schools, and the appropriation of 
public funds for the support of private schools ; and recommend- 
ing the assignment of a proper place to sacred literature, and 
especially the Bible, in the course of study at academies, col- 
leges, and universities. 

In sanitary administration, the most important advance was 
the institution in Massachusetts of a State Board of Health, 
intended to secure to the State at large the same benefits 
that local sanitary boards confer upon cities and towns. It is 
the first body of the kind established in this country. 

The promoters of reform in prison administration in this coun- 
try have taken the initiatory steps for an international prison 
convention to be held in this country in 1871. It is to be pre- 
ceded by a National Prison Convention, which will meet at Cin- 
cinnati, in the fall of 1870. Of this promising movement, as 
well as of the progress in public charities in general, detailed 
accounts are given hereinafter. | 

As will be seen, several of the subjects referred to in the 
foregoing review are enlarged upon in the following paragraphs. 


Art 1n Epvucation.—In the first volume of Transactions, it 
was stated that a special committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the subject of art from an educational point of view. This 
Committee, as finally organized, consists of Messrs. Charles C. 
Perkins, the well-known student of and writer on art, W. R. 
Ware, E. C. Cabot, and James M. Barnard, of Boston, and Mr. 
J. Q. A. Ward, of New York. Mr. Perkins, during a recent 
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residence of several years in Europe, has collected a large amount 
of material bearing upon the subject, which he has placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. An active correspondence has more- 
over been opened with prominent authorities on art in England, 
Germany, Italy, and France, from which a number of valuable 
suggestions as to the best means of promoting art education in 
this country have been derived. 

In the previous note on this subject, it was stated that the 
Committee referred to intended to place a small collection 
of plaster casts of the best antiques in one of the public 
schools of Boston, for an experiment as to the effect of such 
objects on youthful minds. It is hoped that the Committee will 
soon carry this plan into practical effect. It is a good illustra- 
tion of the empirical rather than scientific character of general 
education in this country, that there is an honest difference of 
opinion among educators as to the value of this proposed 
experiment. There seems to be, however, a preponderance of 
opinion in favor of it. The Committee are in possession of a 
letter from Mr. Mill, recommending it most emphatically. 

In the prosecution of their enquiries, the Committee have 
become impressed with the feasibility of establishing a regular 
Museum of Art at a moderate expense. They have prepared 
the subjoined report, showing how this may be done: 


A REPORT FROM THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON ART IN EDUCATION, PRE- 
SENTED TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

All educated persons will agree that nations as well as indi- 
viduals should aim at that degree of esthetic culture which, with- 
out passing the dividing line between general and special know- 
ledge, will enable them to recognize and appreciate the beautiful 
in nature and in art. 

There are undoubtedly different degrees of capacity for such 
appreciation, and special aptitudes for the representation of cer- 
tain manifestations of beauty, either in form, as among the Greeks, 
or in combinations of color, as among the Orientals. It is owing 
to this that Grecian statues and Persian carpets show a perfection 
resulting from an instinctive obedience to the highest laws of 
beauty, to which nations less favored by nature labor in vain to 
attain. ; 
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But there exists a modicum of capacity for improvement in 
all men, which can be greatly developed by familiarity with such 
acknowledged master-pieces as are found in all great collections 
of works of art. Their humblest function is to give enjoyment 
to all classes; their highest, to elevate men by purifying the 
taste and by acting upon the moral nature; their most prac- 
tical, to lead by the creation of a standard of taste in the mind 
to improvement in all branches of industry, by the purifying of 
forms, and a more tasteful arrangement of colors in all objects 
made for daily use. . 

The Roman contadino who visits the Vatican, the French 
ouvrier who frequents the galleries of the Louvre, or the 
English journeyman who goes to the British Museum, finds him- 
self in the presence of forms of beauty which he cannot, indeed, 
wholly appreciate, but from which he nevertheless receives a 
certain amount of pleasure. To say the least, he is diverted from 
sordid cares, and lives for a short period in a higher region of 
thought than that to which he is accustomed in his everyday 
existence; while the intelligent artisan learns from them a 
thousand lessons which act upon his mind with fertilizing power, 


because it has been prepared by previous training to receive 
them. 


We cannot permit ourselves for a moment to doubt that a 
people so quick to receive impressions as the American, is as 
capable as any other of deriving enjoyment, as well as inteilec- 
tual, moral, and technical improvement, from influences of a like 
nature. It does not know how much it needs them, because it 
has never felt them; nor can we estimate the effects which 
the. supply of such influences might produce upon it, for, 
as yet, they have not been brought to bear. We feel, how- 
ever, the immense importance of giving our people every 
facility for improvement when we hear the startling fact 
that a body of French workmen skilled in decorative art 
came over to this country to exercise their industry, and, find- 
ing themselves daily losing ground on account of the total 
absence of museums containing objects calculated to stimulate 
and inspire them, felt themselves obliged to return home. The 
question is, How can the existing want which these men felt to 
be fatal not only to their progress, but even to the maintenance 
of their already acquired skill, be supplied? We. answer, By 
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the establishment of a Museum of Art of the character of that 
at South Kensington. Modest in its beginnings, though all- 
embracing in its aims; attempting only that which it can 
thoroughly well accomplish; and striving only for those things 
- which are attainable. We would have it maintain such re- 
lations with other institutions as may enable it at the outset to 
command the confidence of the public in the high character of 
its aims, in the future efficiency of its organization, and in its 
assured permanency. 

We would propose that it should be governed in all matters 
of business by a General Council representing many well- 
established interests; and in all matters of art, by a Central 
Board of acting managers, composed of a fixed number of artists 
and other gentlemen selected with reference to their fitness, 
and presided over by a General Director. Thus the General 
Council would have it in its power to criticise and check mis- 
management; while the Central Board would be left free to 
select plans for building, to decorate halls and courts, to point 
out objects of art for purchase and locate them when obtained, 
and to carry on a correspondence upon art subjects at home and 
abroad. 

We would furthermore suggest that the institutions affiliated 
with the new Museum might actively contribute to its forma- 
tion, by making it a place of deposit for works of art 
belonging to them, loaning to it their statues, casts, pictures, 
and engravings, so long as these can be properly placed and 
cared for. In order to raise funds for the erection of the build- 
ings, for which we have prepared a plan, made with special refer- 
ence to progressive additions, and to the strictest economy 
compatible with safety and convenience, we would advise that a 
committee of gentlemen should be appointed to distribute a 
printed exposition of the proposed organization of the Museum 
among all persons likely to give support to the projéct, and to 
solicit their subscriptions; and also that a Loan Exhibition in 
aid of the funds should be opened in a suitable place, to which 
public bodies and private persons should be invited to contri- 
bute works of a purely artistic character, as well as those which 
illustrate the application of the arts of design to industry. 

In regard to the class of art objects with which we should 
propose to stock the proposed Museum, there can be but one 
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opinion. As its aims are educational, and its funds are likely to 
be for some time limited, these objects must be such as are to 
be obtained at once at a moderate expense, and of such a nature 
as to place the institution on a high ground in the esteem of the 
community as a means of culture to the public, of education to 
artists and artisans, and of elevated enjoyment to all. Original 
works of art being out of our reach on account of their rarity 
and excessive costliness, and satisfactory copies of paintings 
being nearly as rare and as costly as originals, we are limited to 
the acquisition of reproductions in plaster and other analogous 
materials of architectural fragments, statues, coins, gems, 
medals, and inscriptions, and of photographs of drawings by the 
old masters, which are nearly as perfect as the originals from 
which they are taken, and quite as useful for our purposes. 

It has been estimated that for the sum of $100,000 a suitable 
and sufficiently handsome building could be erected, and filled 
with a very comprehensive collection of casts by which the en- 
tire history of plastic art may be illustrated at an extremely 
moderate outlay, and much more completely than it is in any 
single gallery in the world, and of photographs of infinite interest 
and value to the public as well as to the artist. Such cheap, 
enduring, and absolutely faithful reproductions, which, when 
arranged in strict chronological order, and explained in a care- 
fully prepared catalogue, would afford materials for the study of 
history, archeology, mythology, paleography, glyptography, and 
iconography, could not but prove most efficacious means for the 
creation of that high standard of public taste of which we so 
much feel the want in this country. We feel certain that such a 
collection would rapidly become self-supporting, even with one 
or two days’ free admission a week. To quote the pertinent 
words of an American writer, “ Were one of our great towns to 
own a great museum, visitors would flock there from all parts of 
the Union in such numbers as would soon repay its outlay, and 
leave it, as it were, a free gift to posterity, with a prolific income 
for the benefit of the citizens at large. The pecuniary gain 
would be none the less, because chiefly flowing in from indirect 
sources. Providence so regulates cause and effect that the best 
things morally, intellectually, and exsthetically, are certain of 
the best consequences, in not merely these respects, but ulti- 
mately in material well-being. To use an expressive American 
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phrase, Central Parks ‘pay.’ So do national museums, as that 
city will discover which is the first to found one on a Central 
Park scale of organization and administration.” 

Being well acquainted with the great collections of casts in 
Rome, London, Paris, Berlin, and Dresden, and having in our 
possession catalogues of casts for sale at marked prices in these 
cities, together with a number of bills for casts purchased for the 
Art Museum at New Haven, we have prepared a catalogue of 
those which it would be advisable to purchase for such a mu- 
seum. Each department of art represented in the collection 
might have a foreign correspondent attached to it, whom it 
would be very easy to select, as every great European city 
contains men qualified by education and experience to give ad- 
vice upon matters connected with their special departments. 
We are prepared to present a list of such persons whenever it 
may be needed. 

We cannot bring this report to a close without expressing our 
sense of the great responsibility which rests upon us, and upon 
all persons who, like us, desire to aid in the formation of 
Art Museums in this country, not only in view of their possibly 
incalculable effects upon the people of the cities where they may 
be established, but also because no one can tell how widely the 
initiative there taken may be followed throughout the immense 
extent of our great Republic, which has as yet to make for itself 
a name among art-loving nations. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
C. C. PERKINS, Chairman. 


Proeress IN HicuEe: Enucation.—In a subsequent part of this 
volume, a practical illustration is given of the unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for higher instruction offered at the leading university 
of Germany. It is not too much to say that no other centre of 
academic lore in the Old World can boast of so imposing an ar- 
ray of varied erudition as is found to-day, and has been found for 
many years, among the instructors attached to the Frederick 
William University of Berlin. If we enquir to what this great 
seat of learning, the creation of which dates back only to the 
early part of this century, owes its past and present eminence, 
the answer must be: 

1, The recognition by those who organized it of the solidarity, 
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or dependence upon one another for progressive growth, of the 
several academic disciplines, and hence an equal care for the de- 
velopment of them all. 

2. The traditional policy of strengthening the several faculties 
constantly with the best teaching force that can be attracted 
from any quarter. 

3. The incorporation in the university organism of the princi- 
ple of free competition for the honors and profits of academic 
professorships, the practical operation of which is restricted only 
by a rigid requirement of proper qualifications, natural and ac- 
quired. 

4, The absolute freedom of the instructors in the sphere of 
their respective disciplines, both as to the matter taught and the 
methods of teaching, with its logical sequence—the free election 
by the students of disciplines and of instructors. 

5. Compensation by both fixed’salaries and fees, which, while 
ensuring cheap instruction to students, acts as a healthy stimulus 
to the instructors by rendering their income dependent on their 
efficiency. 

Concentrations of learning such as are found at Berlin and 
other European universities are the privileged outgrowths of 
older civilizations, and hence unattainable in so youthful a 
country as our own. But it is in our power to open the way for 
the gradual development in the United States of universities in 
the noblest and broadest sense of the term, by adopting for such 
of our institutions as aspire to the rank of universities the or- 
ganic principles of their most successful prototypes abroad. 

This truth begins to be clearly understood here by those who 
are sensible of the rareness of thorough culture among us, and of 
the necessity of giving more depth and breadth to secondary ed- 
ucation in this country. Of the indications ef this fact none are 
more gratifying than those coming from the institution which a 
relative abundance of efficient means of higher instruction, no 
less than age, entitles to the first position among American uni- 
versities and colleges. The following passage from the inau- 
gural address of President Eliot shows very clearly that the new 
head of Harvard University fully comprehends the necessity, in 
order to bring the venerable institution under his charge nearer 
to the standard of a true university, of recognizing and establish- 
ing in practice that co-ordination of the various elements of men- 
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tal culture which constitutes the main source of the strength of 
the German universities : 

“The endless controversies whether language, philosophy, 
mathematics, or science supply the best mental training, whether 
general education should be chiefly literary or chiefly scientific, 
have no practical lesson for us to-day. This university recog- 
nizes no real antagonism between literature and science, and con- 
sents to no such narrow alternatives as mathematics or classics, 
science or metaphysics. We would have them all, and at their 
best. To observe keenly, to reason soundly, and to imagine 
vividly are operations as essential as that of clear and forcible 
expression ; and, to develop one of these faculties, it is not neces- 
sary to repress and dwarf the others. A university is not closely 
concerned with the applications of knowledge until its general 
education branches into professional. Poetry and philosdéphy 
and science do indeed conspire to: promote the material welfare 
of mankind; but science no more than poetry finds its best war- 
rant in its utility. Truth and right are above utility in all 
realms of thought and action.” 

As regards the constant recruitment of fresh forces for the 
several faculties, by which foreign universities maintain and in- 
crease their vitality, like re-enforcement of our own universities 
and colleges is out of the question, for the simple reason that our 
supply of the right material is incomparably more limited than 
that of the leading European countries. But, on the other hand, 
the faculties of our universities and colleges do not contain all 
the talent and knowledge among us which might be made to 
contribute to their strength. On the contrary, it is undeniable 
that there are men, not a few, in this country who, although fully 
competent to fulfil the part of university teachers in certain dis- 
ciplines, have never 4spired to become such, owing partly to the 
insufficient compensation of professors even at our best endowed 
institutions, and partly to the low estimate which is as yet placed 
upon learning in general by the great body‘of our people. There 
seems to be no better means of attracting these men to an aca- 
demic career than the adoption of the vitalizing principle of the 
German universities—of free competition for academic positions, 
and the compensation of lecturers by fees. This will be merely 
applying to our system of higher education the common rule of 
our social life, under which the freest chance is given to individ- 
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ual worth in all fields of human activity, while at the same time 
the danger of only opening the door still wider to mediocrity and 
charlatanism can be easily avoided by appropriate safeguards. 

That such a reform will be sure to draw out now unavailable 
resources is shown by the practical example to which reference 
is made below. It cannot be expected, however, owing to the 
scarcity of erudite men among us, to furnish anything like an 
adequate supply of university professors of a high order. But 
while it will not fully meet our great want in this regard at once, 
it will, just as the same practice has done in Germany, prove the 
seed of a richer crop hereafter. Only let free access to distinc- 
tion and proper remuneration in the academic profession be as- 
sured to true merit, and we shall soon observe among our youth 
a greater love of solid knowledge for its own sake; a greater 
willingness on the part of the more talented of our college and 
university students to devote their lives to academic pursuits; 
and, as a natural fruit of this,a constant and abundant after- 
growth of original investigators and producers from among the 
best capacities, such as constitutes the glory of and a permanent 
source of vigor to the German universities. 

The friends of intellectual progress in this country have reason 
to rejoice that Harvard University has taken the lead in the im- 
provement of our system of higher education. It is generally 
known that already, under the predecessor of President Eliot, a 
beginning was made in providing post-graduate instruction in 
disciplines other than those comprised in the lectures at the Di- 
vinity, Scientific, Mining, Law, and Medical Schools. But the 
“university lectures” instituted by President Hill were rather 
limited in their range and did not prove a great success. Upon 
the accession of President Eliot, two “ University Courses of In- 
struction ”—one in “ Philosophy ” of six courses, and another in 
“Modern Literature” of seven courses of lectures—for “ grad- 
uates, teachers, and other competent persons, men and women,” 
were added to the “university lectures.” Both university 
courses, which have been progressing since the opening of the 
academic year 1869-70, have been eminently successful in every 
respect but the attendance, which is small, owing to the high 
charge of $150 per course. For the academic year of 1870-71, an 
entirely new arrangement of university lectures is announced. 
The “university lectures” and “university courses” are to be 

15 ; 
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thrown into one, and the foundation laid for something like a 
“ philosophical faculty ” in the broad sense of the German univer- 
sities. The new university course will include the following dis- 
ciplines: Natural Science, Theology, Political Science, Metaphy- 
sics, Modern and Ancient Literature, Mathematics and Astrono- 
my, History and Art. As at the German universities, moderate 
fees will be charged, namely, ten dollars for longer and five dollars 
for shorter courses of lectures. All respectable adult persons— 
men and women—will be admitted, and allowed to follow any 
course or courses they may elect. This placing of both sexes on 
an equal footing is a decided step in advance of even the German 
rule regarding admission and election of studies. 

According to the published programme, twenty-nine lecturers 
have already been selected for as many courses, namely, Profes- 
sors F. H. Hedge, James Russell Lowell, F. J. Child, E. J. Cut- 
ler, G. M. Lane, W. W. Goodwin, E. Abbot, E. A. Sophocles, 
H. W. Torrey, Francis Bowen, C. 8. Peirce, Louis Agassiz, Jef- 
fries Wyman, N. 8. Shaler, R. Pumpelly, J. B. Perry, J. Win- 
lock, Benjamin Peirce, and J. M. Peirce, and Messrs. G. E. Ellis, 
C. C. Perkins, F. Bocher, W. D. Howells, A. Phelps, C. Wright, 
J. Fiske, J. E. Oliver, B. J. Jeffries, and W. Everett. The nine 
lecturers last named, who do not belong to the regular university 
staff, confirm what has been said above concerning the existence 
of unemployed capacity in this country, and the possibility of 
making it available for academic purposes, 

As announced, the new university course reveals an unequal 
representation of disciplines among the lecturing force, and the 
entire omission of several disciplines which form part of the phil- 
osophical faculties of Germany. But these shortcomings are 
not due to any narrowness of view on the part of the administra- 
tion of Harvard University, but solely to the practical difficulty 
of finding instructors representing a wider range of knowledge. 
The best has probably been done that could be done. If the ex- 
periment should prove successful, a still closer approach to the 
true university will no doubt follow. 


INTERNATIONAL ConGrEss oN CriminaL Law Rerorm AnD 
PENITENTIARY AND ReErorMatory Disciprine.—At the stated 
monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York, held in May last, the Rev. Dr. 
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Wines, Corresponding Secretary of the Association, submitted a 
paper on this subject. Said paper, after reciting in a preamble 
that prison discipline constitutes at once a vital interest of 
society and one of the gravest problems of social science, that 
this question has awakened a wide interest and been earnestly 
studied within the present century, that experiments of great 
value have been recently made in different countries, and that it 
seems highly desirable that opportunity for conference and a 
general comparison of views should be ha —states the opinion 
that the time has come when an International Congress on 
Criminal Law Reform and Penitentiary and Reformatory Disci- 
pline may be successfully inaugurated and held with the best 
results. The proposition being new and grave, action upon it 
was postponed for further consideration. 

With a view to eliciting opinions that might aid the Executive 
Committee in its decision, the Secretary, on his personal respon- 
sibility, addressed a circular letter to a number of gentlemen, 
asking their views as to the policy of the proposed conference. 
More than forty replies were received, mainly from governors of 
States, wardens of prisons, and superintendents of reformatories, 
all, with one or two exceptions, strongly favoring the proposition. 
Mr. Commissioner Hill, of England,:said: “I heartily approve of 
the proposed Congress.” Sir Walter Crofton, author of the 
Irish Prison System, said: “I think that an International Confer- 
ence, in accordance with your programme, will be of very great 
value.” Mr. Bonneville de Marsangy, of France: “I applaud, 
with all my heart, your idea of an International Congress.” Among 
American gentlemen favoring the project may be named Ex- 
Governor Seymour, Hon. Charles Sumner, Gen. Amos Pilsbury, 
Gideon Haynes, Z. R. Brockway, F. B. Sanborn, Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
and Samuel Eliot, President of the American Social Science As- 
sociation. Gov. Seymour said: “I think well of the plan of an 
International Congress on Prison Discipline. I will do what I 
can to promote the project.” Senator Sumner said: “ An inter- 
change of opinion and experience on the treatment of prisoners 
would be of great value.” Dr. Howe: “ By all means, let us 
come together.” ; 

At the stated meeting of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Prison Association in June, the question of the Congress 
was again laid over, with an informal understanding that the 
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Secretary would continue his correspondence on the subject. 
Accordingly, a second circular was sent out, of the general tenor 
of the first, and containing extracts from answers to the same. In 
reply, one hundred and thirty-two letters were received—thirty- 
six from foreign countries, and ninety-six from our own. Of 
those from abroad, seventeen were from England; three from 
France; two from Ireland; one from Scotland; two from Bel- 
gium ; two from Netherlands; two from Canada ; two from Den- 
mark; one from Italy; and one from Bremen. All of these 
favor the Congress; most of them strongly. The ninety-six 
letters from gentlemen in the United States are thus classified : 
twenty-six from governors of States; two from ex-governors ; 
twenty-four from wardens of prisons; three from other prison 
officers ; twelve from superintendents of reformatories ; two from 
chaplains of reformatories; sixteen from gentlemen connected 
with penal and correctional institutions, as inspectors or mana- 
gers; six from gentlemen connected with boards of State 
charities ; and eight from other persons interested in prison dis- 
cipline. All the governors expressed approval, and promised co- 
operation ; and the other gentlemen, without exception, regarded 
such a conference as likely to result in much good. 

At the stated meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Prison Association in September, a committee, consisting of 
Theo. W. Dwight, Francis Lieber, and E. C. Wines, was ap- 
pointed to meet a similar committee of the Philadelphia Prison 
Society, composed of J. J. Barclay, Jos. R. Chandler, ana A. J. 
Ourt, to consider and take action in reference to a National Con- 
ference on Prison Discipline, to which joint-committee was also 
referred the question of an International Conference on the same 
subject, for such recommendation as they might think proper to 
make thereon to the National Congress. The above joint-com- 
mittee held a meeting in New York on the 22d of November, and 
passed resolutions affirming the expediency of a National Con- 
gress for conference on criminal punishment and correctional 
discipline; designating the classes of persons of which the Con- 
gress should be composed; appointing the time and place for 
holding the meeting ; and recommending the appointment of a 
joint-committee of arrangements, to consist of five members from 
each society. This action was reported to the New York Prison 
Association at its monthly meeting, on the evening of the 25th 
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November, which thereupon passed a resolution to the effect that 
it judged it inexpedient to take the initiative in calling the pro- 
posed conference at the present time. 

The New York Prison Association, having thus declined 
taking the lead in this movement, the following call has 
been issued—signed by leading officers of prisons and reforma- 
tories, and friends of prison reform, throughout the country: 
“The undersigned, deeming prison discipline a vital interest 
_of society, and one of the gravest of social problems, and 
on both these grounds worthy of the closest study and freest 
discussion, cordially unite in calling a National Congress for 
conference on criminal punishment and reformatory treatment, to 
be held in the autumn of 1870, in the city of Cincinnati, the 
Board of Directors of the Cincinnati House of Refuge having 
signified that such a conference would be welcomed in that city. 
{Here follows the nomination of thirteen gentlemen to act as a 
Committee of Arrangements.] We recommend that the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, and the Conference, give consideration 
to the question of an International Congress on Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Discipline.” 

The above call is signed by John David Wolfe, President N. 
Y. Prison Association; Theo. W. Dwight, Chairman Ex. Com. 
N. Y. Prison Assoc. ; E. C. Wines, Cor. Sec. N. Y. Prison Assoc. ; 
Gideon Haynes, Warden Mass. State Prison; Amos Pilsbury, 
Supt. Albany Penitentiary; Z. R. Brockway, Supt. Detroit 
House of Correction; Henry Cordin, Warden Wisconsin State 
Prison; R. Burr, Warden Ohio State Prison; B. Wardwell, 
Warden Virginia State Penitentiary; Oliver S. Strong, Prest. 
Board Managers N. Y. House of Refuge; the entire Board of 
Directors of the Cincinnati House of Refuge, and some sixty 
other gentlemen. 

The matter has now taken such a shape that the International 
Congress will undoubtedly be called, and will probably be held 
some time in 1871 or 1872. We believe that, by collecting and 
diffusing information, by discussing and settling principles, by 
quickening the public interest, and educating public opinion 
on questions connected with penitentiary and reformatory disci- 
pline, the Congress will form an era in the progress of this great 
interest of society. 
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A Nationa, Cotieeiate Institute anp Musica ConsEr- 
VATORY FOR THE Burnp.—Dr. 8. G. Howe, the well-known 
Director of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, has matured a plan—the result of long experience 
and reflection—for the establishment of an institution where the 
. blind shall receive a higher education than is now offered to 
them at any existing asylum. The plan is embodied in the 
thirty-eighth annual report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institu- 
tion. It has also been brought to the knowledge of philanthro- 
pists in different parts of the country by means of a private 
circular. The plan is a novel but at the same time a perfectly 
practicable one, and deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the welfare of the unfortunate class for whom it 
is proposed to provide opportunities for higher culture. Dr. 
Howe, in the report and circular referred to, thus dwells upon 
the subject : 


“There is a general law of nature which causes a certain number of 
defective children to appear in every generation. A study of this law 
enables us to predict, with an approach to exactitude, that, under given 
social conditions, there will be among the next million children born a 
certain number defective in their bodily organization ; and, moreover, that 
about so many will be blind, so many deaf, so many eclub-footed, so many 
hare-lipped, ete. 

“The important point is, that the proportion of the whole and of each 
class is largely under human control, and dependent upon obedience or 
violation of cognizable laws. 

“For instance, the usual proportion of those defective by deafness is 
about one to fifteen hundred of the whole population of Massachusetts ; 
but in the town of Chilmark, by reason, probably, of intermarriage, it is 
more than one in fifty. : 

“Of a million children born in the temperate zone, more than five hun- 
dred are born blind, or with organs of sight too feeble to resist ordinary 
destructive agencies, so that they almost surely become blind. Special 
researches in certain districts prove that the census underrates the real 
number. There are probably at least eight hundred in Massachusetts ; 
about two thousand in New England; and twenty thousand in the United 
States. 

“Tt is easy to teach the blind ; hard to teach the deaf. 

“ Blindness obstructs mental and moral development very slightly ; deaf- 
ness, very gravely. 

“Blindness disables the outer man; deafness, the inner man. 

“Blindness is the greater misfortune to the poor; deafness, to the rich. 
Nevertheless, no public provision was made for the instruction of the blind 
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in the United States until within forty years, and some time after it had 
been made for the deaf-mutes. 

“The example first set in Massachusetts was rapidly followed in seven- 
teen other States, where institutions were organized ; to which the legisla- 
tures of ten neighboring States made provisions for sending blind children 
as public beneficiaries. ; ' 

“These eighteen public institutions for the blind have about one thou- 
sand pupils, boys and girls, who remain under instruction from five to seven 
years. They are taught the common branches of school learning, a little 
music, and some handicraft. This suffices for the most of them. It makes 
them equal, perhaps a little superior, to children of their social position in 
respect to that kind of knowledge acquired in schools. It increases their 
self-respect and self-confidence. It inspires the wish to keep themselves out 
of the dependent class, and it greatly increases their chance of doing so. 
Most of them find some household or industrial.establishment in which 
they can fill a useful place. Their moderate culture fits them for social 
companionship, and their little knowledge of music.is a source of enjoy- 
ment to themselves and to those about them. 

“In this way the institutions for the blind are doing a great work of 
beneficence, and lightening one of the heaviest burdens which men are 
called upon to bear. 

“Throughout New England and most of the Middle and Western States, 
any parents who seek instruction for their blind child can have it ; and, if 
the special school is not near their door, the child is taken to it, kept, and 
taught, without their being put to more cost than are their neighbors who 
send their child to the common school. 

“ Among the numerous graduates of our public institutions, and among 
blind children who receive elementary education at home, there are a few 
who have talents, and who, having tasted the Pierian Spring, would fain 
drink deep. They sigh for means of higher culture than the State institu- 
tions afford. They long to read the classics, and to master the literature of 
their own language, in order to gratify their tastes, to lift themselves to an 
intellectual level with the best society, and to add to their means of useful. 
ness in life. History furnishes instances of blind children born to wealth, 
or placed in favoring circumstances, who have become respectable scholars 
in various departments of knowledge. 

“But we need not go beyond the history of our own institution for proof 
of the capacity of the blind to profit by culture. We fitted for college two 
boys quite blind from birth. One entered Harvard University, the other 
Dartmouth College. Both held their own with their class, and graduated 
in respectable standing. One became a brilliant musician and a successful 
teacher of music, and gave great promise ; but died young. The other has 
been for several years Principal of the State Institution for the Blind in 
Tennessee, and has managed his establishment with entire success. 

“It is for such as these that we need a National Collegiate Institute for 
the Blind. Such an institution should be specially adapted to the condition 
and wants of persons whose sight is partially and temporarily impaired by 
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disease, and of those who are permanently blind. In it the course of study 
should be the same as in our best colleges. All instruction should be oral ; 
and the apparatus and modes of illustration be addressed to the touch. It 
should be supplied with text-books, maps, diagrams, and the like, in raised 
characters. It should have large collections of models of various kinds, 
such as weights, measures, tools, machinery, and the like; manikins and 
models, showing the anatomy of animals and plants, as well as their out- 
ward form. It should have collections of shells, crystals, minerals, and the 
like ; models and sections, showing geological strata; philosophical appa- 
ratus adapted to the touch ; in short, everything that can be represented by 
tangible forms. 

“Tt would amaze those who have not reflected upon it, to know how 
much can be done in this way. Saunderson, the blind professor of mathe- 
matics in Cambridge, England, not only knew ordinary money well, but he 
was an expert numismatist, and could detect counterfeits in a collection of 
antique coins better than ordinary persons could do by the sight. 

“Such an institute should have able professors and teachers, with special 
aptness for adapting their lessons to the condition of their scholars. It 
should furnish special facilities for the study of languages, ancient and 
modern ; of mathematics, of pedagogy, and especially of music. 

“Tt should be well provided with everything necessary in a good conser- 
vatory of music; and have funds for payment of competent teachers. 

“The students would come from among the twenty thousand blind 
persons in the United States, but especially from among the cleverest 


graduates of the various State institutions for the blind, where only ele- 


mentary instruction is given. 

“The different State legislatures would doubtless pay the cost of edu- 
cating a select number in the National Institute. 

“A little reflection will show what a great advantage gencrous culture 
would be to a blind man, even if he were to be only a musician. Let him 
be ever so accomplished in his immediate art, he is under great disadvan- 
tages as compared with his competitors who can see. But if, besides being 
a musician, he knows the Latin, Italian, and German languages, and has 
generous culture in other branches of knowledge, he will have advantages 
which few of them possess, and of course he will be more nearly on a level 
with them, and more capable of earning a living and enjoying it. 

“No money should be invested in a huge pile of bricks and mortar, in 
which to lodge and board the scholars. It would be better to board them 
in neighboring families, because all the disadvantages of the method com- 
monly adopted in colleges (which is a cross between convent and barracks) 
are intensified in the case of the blind. No external influences should 
favor the tendency which a common infirmity readily engenders, to social 
segregation of the sufferers, and to a spirit of caste among themselves. 

“ All that will be absolutely necessary in the way of special buildings 
will be two structures : one with rooms for lectures and recitations, and for 
collections of models; another building for music-hall, instruction-rooms, 
practising-rooms, etc. The buildings could be erected in wood for 
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$20,000 each, above the cost of land. The first could be provided with 
a nucleus of collections of models, and of a museum of natural history, for 
about $5,000 ; and with printing-press and the means of embossing, for $5,000 
more. The collections would almost certainly be increased by donations. 
The music-hall could be provided with an organ, ten pianofortes, and a col- 
lection of musical instruments, for about $15,000. Everything, however, 
will have to be done in the plainest and most economical manner. 

“The question of location should be settled mainly in view to two things: 
first, easy access to the musical centre of a large city, so that students 
could constantly hear the best performers and associate with artists. They 
must breathe a musical atmosphere. There can be no substitute for this. 
Second, the location must be in view to facilities for attending ordinary 
lectures upon such branches of science and learning as they would hear 
with advantage. Cambridge, perhaps, would be the most suitable place in 
the United States. 

“There are certain strong considerations, which intelligent blind persons 
will appreciate, in favor of having the college entirely separated from an 
ordinary Institution for the Blind, and being under a distinct board of 
trustees.” 


Rattway Commissions.—No portion of the economical ma- 
chinery of modern society is more important—perhaps no por- 
tion is so important, as the railway system. Mr. J.S. Mill limits 
the whole power of man over nature to putting objects in the 
right position: “This one operation of putting things into fit 
places for being acted upon by their own internal forces, and by 
those residing in other natural objects, is all that man does, or 
can do, with matter. He only moves one thing to or from 
another. . . . He has no other means of acting on mat- 
ter than by moving it.”* Bastiat declares that it is the great 
problem of the present “to bring ‘the price of things in their 
place of consumption as near as possible to their price in that of 
production.”+ The one writer defines the means, the other the 
end; in both cases steam is the chief agent, and the railway is 
the most important development of steam power. One principle 
in relation to this leading element of modern progress may now 
be fairly assumed as established. The railway system is not 
one which is amenable to the laws of supply and demand; in 
other words, no community can rely on competition to correct 
any abuses which may creep into it. The reason of this is ob- 


* “Principles of Political Economy,” book i. chap. 1, § 2. 
+ “ Political Economy ” (Chicago ed., 1869), p. 83. 
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vious. Cheap transportation is the one great desideratum to 
cheap supply; the cost of all movement is a tax directly paid by 
consumers. It is an undisputed law of railway economics that 
the cost of the movement is in direct inverse ratio to the amount 
moved. It is foolish to talk of any movement of freight being in 
excess of the capacity of a railway; no such thing is possible. 
A railway may require additional tracks and rolling stock to 
meet a demand; but, while an unlimited number of tracks can be 
laid down, the capacity of a road can be limited only by its ter- 
minal facilities—its means of receiving and delivering freights. 
From these two principles is directly deduced a conclusion which 
is at the basis of the whole transportation problem: competition 
and the cheapest possible transportation are wholly incompatible. 
Each new railway involves a new expenditure of capital on which 
interest is to be paid ; a new corps of officials; additional roll- 
ing stock, terminal facilities, and construction expenses. The 
single chance any given community has of obtaining the cheapest’ 
possible transportation is limited by its success in directing the 
‘largest possible volume of movement through the fewest possible 
channels. This may now be stated as an established axiom in 
railway economics. 

This being the position which any given community occupies 
towards its railways, they at once become monopolies to be 
strictly regulated. Unfortunately they have never been so re- 
garded in this country. Into no other portion of our economical 
system have such grave abuses penetrated. Great lines of rail- 
way, on which whole communities depend for their material pro- 
gress and even subsistence, have come to be regarded as the pri- 
vate property of individuals. They are, in fact, trusts held by 
individuals for public uses, and subject to certain claims for pri- 
vate remuneration. Regarded as private property, they have 
been treated as such. The question with their managers has 
been, not how transportation over them could be made cheapest 
and yet be remunerative, but upon how large a body of stock- 
capital the movement over them could be made to pay an annual 
dividend of six to ten per cent. 

This deplorable condition of affairs, affecting the very basis of 
all modern development, has mainly arisen from the fact that the 
community has never thought it worth while to protect its own 
interests, by entrusting them to public officials, whose duty it 
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should be to study these problems in behalf of the public, and to 
see that it suffered no detriment. The corporations always 
secure the best ability the country affords. These men have for 
thirty years educated public opinion exactly as they desired ; 
the doctrines of private ownership and vested rights have been 
thoroughly inculeated; all the knowledge on the subject has 
been confined to them, and legislative bodies, even the most in- 
telligent and honest, have been as clay in their hands. Now that 
the mischief is in great degree accomplished ; now that the lines 
of transportation have, like the Erie, become a scandal; or, like 
the New York Central, a fraud ; or, like the Pennsylvania Central, 
a political dynasty; now, at last, the community is awakening to 
a consciousness of the fact that its trusts have been abused and 
its best interests jeoparded. The movement, so far as developed, 
has taken the right direction; the demand is for correct informa- 
tion. Commissions have been organized in various States having 
charge of the subject. As yet, however, not much has resulted 
from their labors, and those eomposing them do not indeed seem 
to have realized the magnitude of their task. Two of these com- 
missions are now at work in Massachusetts, and the reports em- 
bodying the first results of their labors may be expected during 
the present winter. It is greatly to be hoped that they will 
throw some light on this very complicated problem. 

These commissions are, however, at most, called upon but to 
consider the,interests of individual States. That which they say 
must have, in great degree, a local bearing. What is more espe- 
cially needed is a National Bureau taking charge of this subject. 
A bill providing for such an office was some years ago submitted 
to Congress by Gen. Garfield of Ohio (39th Cong. Ist Sess. 
House Bill No. 465). It was, however, defective in many re- 
spects. It sought to regulate corporations and confer power ona 
comptroller, when what was really wanted was only information, 
and the conclusions derived from careful study. It is not yet 
time to legislate on this subject; the principles on which legisla- 
tion must be based are first to be established. It is greatly to 
be hoped that a commissioner, clothed with no more powers than 
those now held by Mr. Commissioner. Wells on matters of re- 
venue, may soon be provided for by Congress; it is also to be 
hoped, that, in creating his office, Congress will not, as in the 
previous case, seek to procure a man competent to deal with 
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these questions, in behalf of a great nation, on a salary so very 
inadequate as $3,000 a year. 


Stare Cuaritres.—At the time the paper on Supervision of 
Public Charities, printed in the first number of this Journat, 
was read at Albany, but three States had organized boards of 
commissioners as there recommended—namely, Massachusetts, in 
18638, Ohio, in 1867, and New York, in 1868. Since then, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania have done so, Rhode Island has taken an equi- 
valent course of action, and Michigan has appointed a preliminary 
commission, which will prepare the way for a board of charities. 
Th : Illinois law is based upon that of New York, more than upon 
the Massachusetts law, perhaps; but while there are eight com- 
missioners in New York, there are but five in Illinois, which is 
the Massachusetts number. The secretary, in all the States ex- 
cept Massachusetts, is chosen by the board. In New York, his 
salary is wholly insufficient, being but $1,500; in Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, it is $3,000, as it is now in Massachusetts. In Ohio, 
we believe, it is even less than in New York. The present secre- 
taries are as follows: Massachusetts, Edward L. Pierce; New 
York, Charles S. Hoyt; Illinois, Frederic H. Wines; Ohio, 

; Pennsylvania, Wilmer Worthington. As Prof. Dwight, in 
his paper published in this number of the JourNat, has treated 
quite fully of the New York Board, of which he is a member, we 
need not speak of it further. The Massachusetts Board is still 
under the presidency of Dr. 8. G. Howe, who is now engaged in 
writing its sixth annual report, being the fifth which he has writ- 
ten. The Secretary’s report will be published under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Pierce, who assumed office in November, but is 
mainly written by his predecessor, Julius L. Clarke, and his chief 
clerk, Dr. H. C. Prentiss. The General Agent’s report is 
the work of Mr. 8. C. Wrightington, who has succeeded Mr. 
H. B. Wheelwright in that office. There will also be, this 
year, a report from the new Visiting Agent, Colonel Gardner 
Tufts, who was appointed last July, under an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1869, but who is not yet a member of the Board 
of Charities. A Labor Commissioner (General H. K. Oliver) 
was also appointed at the same time, but he is not a member of 
the Board, and will report separately. These various reports 
will be documents of mueh value, and will probably be published 
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in the month of March, in the series of Public Documents of 
Massachusetts. A second report of the New York Board should 
also be laid before the Legislature of that State before April, and 
a third report of the Ohio Board is now due. 

The Illinois “ Board of Public Charities” was appointed early 
in the summer, and organized immediately. Jt was fortunate 
enough to secure Mr. Wines as Secretary, who is an indefatiga- 
ble worker, and it began at once to attend to its duties. During 
the past six months it has examined all the State institutions un- 
der its charge, visited all the county prisons and county alms- 
houses, taken a census of the insane within the State, and decid- 
ed, by a public conference, an important point respecting the 
hospital treatment of the insane, which is to be much improved 
in Illinois. Mr. Wines is now writing his report, which will be 
very valuable, and will be laid before the public in course of the 
winter or spring. 

Although the Pennsylvania law creating a Board of State 
Charities was passed about the same time as a similar one in IIli- 
nois, Governor Geary made no great haste in appointing the 
members of the new Board. He finally did so in November, how- 
ever, and they are men admirably qualified for the difficult work 
before them. They are: General Thomas L. Kane (a brother of 
Dr. Kane), of McKean County; George L. Harrison, of Philadel- 
phia; T. B. Penniman, of Pittsburg; Wilmer Worthington, of 
West Chester, and G. Dawson Coleman, of Lebanon. The two 
last named are State senators, and Mr, Worthington had much 
to do with drawing up and passing the bill. He has been chosen 
Secretary of the Board, and, it is believed, will prove a good offi- 
cer. Much of the efficiency of the Board depends upon its Secre- 
tary, who has more assigned him by law than similar officers in 
other States. It is not probable that he will make any report 
this winter, but will issue his first volume at the close of the year. 
It ought to be a full statement of the public charities of the great 
State of which it will treat, and not such a meagre exhibit as is 
yearly put forth by the Ohio Board. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the work which these boards have to do, and 
now that they exist in the four largest States of the Union, as 
well as in Massachusetts, the statistical result of their labors will 
be found highly useful. These five States have a population of 
more than 14,000,000, or nearly two-fifths of the whole people of 
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the country. The offices of the boards are, in all cases, at the 
State capitals. All of them, except that of New York, have 
more or less to do with the prisons of their respective States, but 
none of them can control the prison discipline. In Rhode Island, 
it is proposed, we believe, to place the prisons, as well as the alms- 
houses and insaxe asylums, under one management, that State 
being so small as readily to admit of this. The same course is 
contemplated in Michigan. North Carolina has a Board of State 
Charities, but we know little of its history. 


Dear-Movte Instruction.—It is now about four years since 
a new discussion of the value of teaching deaf-mute pupils, in the 
American schools, by the method of articulation and lip-reading, 
began in Massachusetts, and rapidly extended to all parts of the 
Northern and Western States and to Canada. The subject was 
first brought before this Association at the New Haven meeting, 
in October, 1866, where it was briefly discussed. It was again 
considered in a department meeting at Boston, in the spring of 
1867, and at the New York meeting, in November of the same 
year. In the meantime, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, of the Columbia 
Institution, at Washington, one of our members, and a son of Dr. 
Gallaudet, the founder 6f the American Asylum at Hartford, had 
visited many of the European deaf-mute schools, in the summer of 
1867, and had satisfied himself that articulation was more success- 
fully practised there than here. Mr. John Clarke, of Northampton, 
Mass., had also, in the same summer, giyen $50,000 for the foun- 
dation of a school in his town, where articulation was to be 
taught by Miss H. B. Rogers, an accomplished and energetic lady 
of Massachusetts, who had already taught several pupils by this 
method. The progress made by her pupils, and the interesting 
statements of Mr. Gallaudet in his report, led to a full discussion 
of the new method at a conference of deaf-mute teachers, held in 
Washington, in May, 1868, and certain resolutions were there 
adopted, pointing towards its introduction in the older schools 
of the United States. This introduction has now been made, and 
classes, in articulation and lip-reading are at present under in- 
struction in the. Hartford Asylum, the New York Institution, 
and the State Schools of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The same method is recommended 
for introduction in Missouri and California, and perhaps has 
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already been entered upon there, and in other States from which 
we have no recent information. The Pennsylvania Institution, 
at Philadelphia, is still debating its merits, while few of the more 
Southern schools have yet given it practical consideration. 

Within the past year, the “ Clarke Institution,” at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., where articulation is the only method in use, has 
increased the number of its pupils, and has received a large addi- 
tion to its funds by the bequest of its founder, whose lamented 
death took place in July last. By his will he gave to it $200,000 

.in gold, which, added to the $50,000 previously given, makes a 
fund of a quarter of a million dollars, and provides the most 
ample endowment ever made by an individual in this country for 
a deaf-mute school. This fund will be nanaged by a corporation 
of twelve persons, the president being Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
and Governor Claflin, Professor Seelye, of Amherst College, Hon. 
Osmyn Baker, Mr. George Walker, and Mr. F, B. Sanborn being 
among its members. These gentlemen propose to build a suita- 
ble house for the school in Northampton during the present 
year. The present number of pupils is about forty, and there 
are more than half as many taught by the same method at a city 
school newly opened in Boston. There is also an articulating 
school in New York, founded by Mr. Engelsmann, a German, 
who learned to teach in one of the famous articulating schools of 
Germany. In these three schools there are some eighty pupils, 
while in the classes of articulation in the older institutions men- 
tioned above there are perhaps two hundred more. Four years 
ago none were so taught in the whole country, except a half- 
dozen in private families. Four years hence, probably the num- 
ber will exceed a thousand. 

At first, the controversy between the friends of the two meth- 
ods of instruction (by signs exclusively, and by articulation in 
part) was somewhat warm. Wider information has led, how- 
ever, to a much more harmonious state of feeling, and it is worthy 
of mention that the great New York Institution—the largest in 
the world—has recently engaged as teacher of articulation, Mr. 
B. Engelsmann,* the German teacher above mentioned, and has 
thus adopted the distinctive German method for this class of its 
pupils, which differs considerably from the method of Miss Rog- 


* See pages 77, 78, note. 
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ers. As an evidence of the present state of feeling among the 
principals of the older American schools, we may quote a passage 
from the October number of the American Annals of the Deaf’ 
and Dumb, which is published under the direction of E. M. Gal- 
laudet, Collins Stone, Isaac L. Peet, W. J. Palmer, and Thomas 
McIntyre, all principals of long-established deaf-mute schools. 
This journal says: 

“ We ought not to be satisfied till we secure in some way the 
advantages of both systems of teaching deaf-mutes. It cannot 
be denied that in general the teaching of articulation to those 
who, it is admitted by all, can be benefited by it, has been 
neglected in this country, and we feel grateful to those who have 
so zealously and persistently brought this fact before the public. 
While we do not see the necessity for separate schools, and while 
we fear that in many cases time will be lost in experimenting 
and sanguine hopes disappointed, yet we believe the discussion 
will result in good, and that the American institutions will by 
practical experiment reach such adjustment of methods of instruc- 
tion that the varied wants of the different classes of the deaf in 
our institutions shall be met. 

“Two tendencies in thi; discussion are very gratifying. The 
necessity of bringing pupils into the institution at an earlier age, 
for the sake of more successful experiment in articulation, tends 
to lengthen the course of instruction, which is extremely desirable 
for the deaf and dumb under either system. Then the necessity 
of more individual instruction, and of dividing the pupils into 
classes with reference to articulation, tends to increase the num- 
ber of teachers, which is a necessity that has always been felt 
and acknowledged. We cannot but anticipate that, as the result, 
directly and indirectly, of this discussion of methods of teaching 
and classes of the deaf, a more liberal spirit is to prevail in and 
towards our deaf and dumb institutions, and that henceforth the 
aim will be not merely to show which practises the most rigid 
economy and educates at the smallest sum per capita, but which 
produces the best results ; the institutions ceasing to be regarded 
as savings-fund societies and charitable asylums, and becoming 
truly educational schools.” 

Our readers will regret to hear of the recent eath of Mr. J. A. 
Jacobs, the Principal of the Kentucky State School for Deaf-Mutes, 
at Danville. He was an experienced teacher, and has published 
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useful works in aid of deaf-mute instruction. He is succeeded by 
his son, of the same name. The school over which he presided is 
one of the oldest in the country, and was early aided by a grant 
of the public lands, made by Congress, as was the Hartford 
Asylum also. Other schools are now raising the question whether 
they ought not to be aided in the same way, and it is not impos- 
sible that a general law may be passed, granting lands to all 
such schools which have not heretofore been aided in this way. 
The experiment of city schools for children of this class which is 
now beginning in Boston, will, if successful, lead to such schools 
in other large cities. Upon the whole, the cause of deaf-mute 
instruction has been greatly advanced within the four years that 
this Association has existed, and, in good part, through the 
exertions of its members. 


State Boarps or HeEatru.—In all civilized countries, the 
protection of public health by an efficient sanitary adminis- 
tration is now considered one of the first duties of the gov- 
ernment. In the United States, sanitary authorities exist as 
a rule only in cities and large towns. State governments exer- 
cise their undisputed right to protect public health almost 
without exception only in cases of extreme danger from 
epidemic diseases, Sanitary laws figure on the statute-books of 
most States; but, there being no central authority specially 
charged with their enforcement, they remain dead letters wher- 
ever there is no local police. It is true public health is less 
exposed to peril in the country than among large aggregations 
of population; yet no one will deny that the population outside 
of cities and towns in many parts of the country needs a better 
sanitary administration than it now enjoys. The question of 
securing to States at large, by the establishment of State 
sanitary authorities, the benefit of the same strict sanitary 
supervision which Boards of Health exercise in certain locali- 
ties, has for years occupied some of our most eminent medi- 
cal minds. But it was only in the course of last year that 
the first practical step in this direction was taken in the 
State which has led the way in more than one progressive 
reform. By an act passed last spring, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature established the first State Board of Health instituted, as. 
far as we are advised, in this country. The example of Massa- 
16 
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chusetts in this respect is well worthy of emulation in other 
States. The character of the work of this newly constituted 
health authority will be seen from the following extracts from a 
circular issued by the State Board in October last, and sent to 
every local Health Board, physician, clergyman, and teacher in 
the State: 


“In entering upon our duties, which are rather advisory than executive, 
we desire to establish such communication with the local Boards having 
this important subject in charge, that all may work together for the 
common advantage of the people, for the prevention of disease, and for the 
prolongation of life. 

“We believe that all citizens have an inherent right to the enjoyment of 
pure and uncontaminated air, and water, and soil; that this right should be 
regarded as belonging to the whole community; and that no one should 
be allowed to trespass upon it by his carelessness or his avarice, or even by 
hisignorance. This right is in a great measure recognized by the State, as 
appears by the General Statutes. 

“If these were strictly and impartially enforced, we should have a condi- 
tion of public cleanliness and of public health which would make Massa- 
chusetts a model for all other communities. That this has not been done 
depends upon many causes, some of general, and others of purely local 
operation. 

“It has been doubted whether the public mind is sufficiently aware of 
the dangerous elements around us; whetber the connection between filth 
and disease is as yet proved to the public satisfaction ; whether the people 
are convinced that undrained land is unwholesome to live upon. 

“All these doubts of the public intelligence have impeded the operation 
of our laws. 

“It is thought, also, that local and private interests have often been so 
strong as to paralyze the action of the Health authorities. 

“But we hope and believe that a better time is coming; and we con- 
fidently look to you to put in force the powers which the laws have placed 
in your hands. 

“ Among these laws we would particularly call your attention to: 

“General Statutes, Chapter 26, in which are comprised stringent pro- 
visions relative to the abatement of nuisances, to vaccination, to contagion, 
and to offensive trades. 

“ Also, to Chapter 49, Section 151, relative to the sale of milk produced 
from cows fed upon the refuse of breweries or distilleries, and to the sale of 
milk rendered unwholesome by any cause. 

“ Also to Chapter 166, in which the law is given relative to the sale of 
unwholesome provisions of all kinds, whether for meat or drink ; the cor- 
ruption of springs, wells, reservoirs, or aqueducts; the sale of dangerous 
drugs, and the adulteration of drugs of every sort. 

“Tt will also be seen, on reference tu Chapter 211 of the Acts of the year 
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1866, that it is in the power of any person aggrieved by the neglect of the 
Board of Health of any city or town to abate a nuisance, to appeal to the 
County Commissioners, who can in that case exercise all the powers of the 
Board of Health. 

“ Chapter 253 of the Acts of 1866 authorizes Boards of Health to seize and 
destroy the meat of any calf killed when less than four weeks old. 

“Chapter 271 of the Acts of 1866 authorizes Boards of Health to appoint 
agents to act for them, under certain restrictions. 

“The Legislature of 1868 passed two acts of great importance to the 
public health, to which we would respectfully and earnestly ask your 
attention. The first, Chapter 281, 1868, applies only to the city of Boston, 
and relates to tenement and lodging houses, placing them under very strict 
regulations, for the public good. 

“The second, Chapter 160, is of general application. It provides that in 
any city or town, lands which are wet, rotten, or spongy, or covered with 
stagnant water, so as to be offensive or injurious to health, shall be deemed 
a nuisance, to be abated by the Board of Health of such city or town. In 
case they refuse to act, appeal may be made, by persons aggrieved, to the 
Superior Court or any Justice thereof, who may appoint three Com- 
missioners with powers equal to those possessed by Boards of Health. 

“We confidently look to you for the enforcement of these laws. 

“We believe that public opinion will fully support you in so doing. 

“We will give you all the help in our power. 

“There is a great work before us, which, if carried out in the letter and 
spirit of the laws referred to, we cannot doubt will justify the wisdom 
which framed them.” 


The first annual report of the new State Board of Health was 
presented to the Legislature at the commencement of the year. 
It embodies the results of the enquiries of the Board into the 
subjects of: Ist. The sale of poisons; 2d. Slaughter-houses ; 
3d. Model lodging and common tenement houses, and their 
effects upon the health and morality of the people. 

Regarding the first subject, the report says that, in seeking for 
a remedy for the evils growing out of the sale of drugs, it is 
doubtful whether a list could be prepared which would include 
all dangerous drugs, and it would be unwise to restrict either 
the physician or the dealer exclusively by wholesale in any way. 
As regards the retailer of drugs and medicines, the members of 
the Board believe that a remedy more or less complete for exist- 
ing evils would be found in the requirement of a certain amount 
of instruction and special training before he should be permitted 
to exercise his calling. The precise way in which this should 
be accomplished they believe to be of less importance than the, 
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principle, and they commend it to the attention of the Legis- 
lature. 

On the subjeet of slaughter-houses, after treating to some 
extent upon the evils, the remedies suggested were as follows: 
1. The prevention of putrefaction; 2. The conversion of the 
offensive vapors resulting from boiling, into inodorous and 
harmless gases. Everything connectéd with the business of 
slaughtering can in some of these two ways be disposed of, 
except the manure, which need be no more offensive than in a 
well-kept. stable. To accomplish all this it is necessary to give 
up the practice of feeding the offal to hogs, and to build 
abattoirs and melting-houses within the same enclosures. 

On the subject of lodging and tenement houses, the investiga- 
tion of the Board has not been completed. The fact, however, 
is brought to the notice of philanthropists, that the model lodg- 
ing-house, while giving to the poor, at a very cheap rent, a 
perfectly clean though humble home, with all the appliances of 
modern civilization, thus doing much towards promoting tem- 
perance and all the domestic virtues, really gives a good return 
to capital in a six per cent. interest as net profit for the money 
thus expended. 

The Secretary of the Board has commenced the publication, 
in the press of Boston, of weekly reports of the mortality from 
, the prevalent diseases, in the twenty largest cities and towns in 
this State. 


Hospirats AND ASYLUMS FOR THE InsANE.—The past three 
or four years have witnessed a great extension of hospital accom- 
modation for the insane poor in the States south and west of 
New England, and in one or two of the New England States. 
We believe there are now three large State asylums for the insane 
building or projected in New York, one in Pennsylvania, two in 
Illinois, and one in Connecticut. This last, at Middletown, has 
been open for some time, though not yet completed according to 
the original plan. Dr. Butler, also, has remodelled and greatly 
improved his Retreat at Hartford, where the pauper insane of 
Connecticut used to be treated before the Middletown Hospital 
_ was built. In Massachusetts, though no new hospital has been 
built, one is projected by the city authorities of Boston, who 
have been considering the location and character of the proposed 
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building for the last six years, at least. An asylum for the 
harmless insane was opened at Tewksbury, by the State, in 1866, 
and the authorities of the Worcester Hospital now propose to 
rebuild that establishment in a different form, two or three miles 
from its present site, which they will offer for sale, and, from the 
proceeds, build their new structure. 

In connection with the new hospital in Illinois, and the pro- 
posed reconstruction of the Worcester Hospital, in Massachu- 
setts, an interesting change of plan in the arrangement of build- 
ing has been introduced. The Illinois Board of Charities invited 
a conference of hospital authorities, superintendents, and experts, 
at Springfield, Ill., on the 10th of November last, in order to 
consider a plan submitted by Dr. McFarland, Superintendent of 
the State Hospital, at Jacksonville, Ill., the general features of 
the project being as follows: 

1. A central hospital, with all the appliances in use at present, 
constructed upon the present system. 2. A large farm, of not 
less than six hundred and forty acres of arable land. 3. Detached 
houses (not cottages) scattered over the farm, built to resemble 
ordinary dwellings, and without expensive heating apparatus or 
plumbing. 4. Each house for male patients to be under the su- 
pervision of a man and wife, assisted by one female servant and 
two farm laborers. 5. Frequent transfers from one house to 
another, as circumstances may indicate. 6. More thorough class- 
fication. 7. The organization of labor; the whole institution to 
be, as far as possible, upon an industrial basis; and the attendants 
employed with the distinct understanding that they are not mere 
nurses, but fellow-laborers with the patients. 8. Increased per- 
sonal freedom, and more life in the open air. 9. Provision in the 
same institutions with the curables for all the incurables in the 
State. Drs. McFarland and Patterson, the only two medical su- 
perintendents of asylums in Illinois, coincide in recommending 
this plan. 

Dr. Bemis, of the Worcester Hospital, has a project somewhat 
different, and probably better suited to the wants of M ssachu- 
setts. He also proposes a central building, but mainly devoted 
to the use of the officers of the hospital. Closely connected with 
this he would have the kitchen, laundry, sewing-room, ete., the in- 
firmary where most of the sick patients would be treated, and 
the wards for patients needing constant restraint. These he 
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would place in houses of moderate size, two stories high, able to 
receive about fifteen patients each, and joining, by means of 
corridors, with the central building. In these semi-detached 
houses he would place about a third part of his patients; while 
for the other two-thirds he would build separate houses, scattered 
over the farm, as in the Illinois plan, but each house for only fif- 
teen patients, with the attendants. The chapel he would make a 
separate building in the midst of these houses; the whole estab- 
lishment presenting the aspect of a small village, with gardens 
and fields. Dr. Bemis estimates that for half a million of dollars, 
450 patients can be thus lodged in good quarters; and he be- 
lieves that the present hospital property will sell within three 
years for nearly or quite that sum. It would be well for the city 
of Boston to adopt this form of a hospital, if one is built for the 
reception of the city poor. 

Attention is more and more drawn to the sad condition, in 
most States, of the pauper insane. 

At the Illinois Conference, Mr. F, H. Wines stated that the 
Board of Public Charities have found in the almshouses of that 
State from three to five hundred insane paupers, “ many of whom 
are confined, for safety, in places unfit for wild beasts to in- 
habit.” He estimated the whole number of insane persons in 
the State as not less than three thousand; and Dr. McFarland 
declared that the number was increasing. The latter also said 
that, in a hospital of 500 patients, 250 would remain quiet with- 
out lock or bolt»and half the remaining 250 would need but lit- 
tle restraint. He complained that the old hospital system adapts 
the whole institution to its smallest and worst class, while to the 
great majority its restraints are unnecessary, irksome, and pro- 
ductive of mischief. He thought one-half the male patients prac- 
tise self-abuse, an evil growing out of the monotony in which 
they live. He believed a combination of the old system with the 
cottage system would be much better and less costly than the 
present practice, and estimated the cost of forty patients in a 
two-story family house at $5,000 a year, or $125 each—the pres- 
ent cost being nearly double this. The Conference passed reso- 
lutions favoring the view of Dr. McFarland by a unanimous vote, 
and recommended a combination of the old and the new system on 
the ground that it would increase both the economy and the effi- 
ciency of asylums for the insane. These resolutions were intro- 
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duced by the Lieutenant-Governor, who is himself a trustee of 
the Southern Asylum, about to be built at Anna. 

In an address at laying the corner-stone of the new State Asy- 
lum, at Danville, Pa., Dr. Isaac Ray, of Philadelphia, formerly 
of Providence, said that there were in Pennsylvania, in his opin- 
ion, at least 5,833 insane persons, of whom about 3,900 need 
hospital treatment. But the hospitals and asylums of the State 
can only hold about 1,700, or less than half the whole number; 
and Dr. Ray gives a sad picture of the condition of those who do 
not go to any hospital. In most of the older States, the same 
condition of things exists, and is leading to measures for the bet- 
ter treatment of this unfortunate class. Dr. Howe, in Massachu- 
setts, continues to urge that many of them shall be boarded in 
families, but few people as yet support his opinions. 


Prison Rerorm.—The great extent and the numerous juris- 
dictions of the United States render it difficult to follow accu- 
rately and promptly the progress of prison reform—a subject 
which now engages attention in nearly every part of the country. 
It may be said, however, in a general way, that each year wit- 
nesses decided improvements in the prison code or the actual 
practice of many States, and that the tendency is more and more 
towards a reformatory system in the, prisons of all grades, with 
an increasing knowledge and approval of the so-called Irish con- 
vict system. Hardly a year passes in which some State does not 
enact a “ commutation law,” as it is termed, by which sentences 
are shortened for good behavior. The last great State to do this 
was Pennsylvania, which last winter passed such a law; and 
under its provisions more than two hundred State prison convicts 
have already been discharged from the two State penitentiaries, 
at Philadelphia and at Pittsburg. So far as can be judged, the 
results of the law are good. Such, also, are believed to be the 
results of another statute, enacted at the same time, which al- 
lows the separate system to be replaced by the congregate sys- 
tem in the Western Penitentiary, at Pittsburg. The authorities 
of that prison had for some time been desirous to make the 
change, being satisfied that the separate system was not the best 
one, and they immediately put the new law in force. By the 
testimony of Mr. T. H. Nevin, President of. the Board of Inspec- 
tors, and of other citizens of Pittsburg, the change has been very 
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beneficial to the discipline of the prison. There now remain only 
the Eastern Penitentiary, at Philadelphia, and some of the county 
jails of Pennsylvania, in which the separate system is in practice 
throughout the whole country. In New Jersey, a commutation 
law, similar to that of Pennsylvania, was also passed in 1869, and 
provision was made for the extension of the State Prison at Tren- 
ton, so as to give every prisoner a cell, and to build a new cha- 
pel, school-room, and workshops. An alteration in the Constitu- 
tion, intended to remove the prison management from political 
control, failed in New Jersey, as it did also in New York, where 
it was part of the new constitution, and was defeated along with 
that. It is the belief of Dr. Wines that, had the prison article 
been separately voted on in New York, it would have been 
carried. 

In Michigan, that enlightened prison officer, Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, secured the passage of a law, last April, giving long sen- 
tences to women convicted of prostitution, and to female offenders 
under fifteen years of age. The latter are received at Mr. Brock- 
way’s “House of Shelter,” near his prison, in Detroit, and are 
placed under reformatory influences more directly than the older 
offenders in the House of Correction. This step is an important 
one; and it is hoped to obtain similar legislation in Massachusetts 
this year in regard to women of the same class, and also intem- 
perate women. In the last-named State, a strong effort is making 
for the establishment of separate prisons for women, and the sub- 
ject will early be brought before the Legislature the present win- 
ter. Other reforms are proposed, and some of them may per- 
haps be carried. 

The Virginia State Prison at Richmond, under the charge of 
Mr. Wardwell, is highly praised by Dr. Wines and other compe- 
tent observers, as among the best managed prisons in the country. 
The former severity of treatment is very much relaxed, yet the 
discipline was never better, and the spirit of the convicts is 
heartily engaged on the side of reformation. It is to be hoped 
that no political changes in Virginia will cause the removal of so 
excellent an officer as Mr. Wardwell. Another new prison officer, 
of whom much is expected, is Mr. George W. Perkins, who has 
been fcr nearly a year in charge of the Illinois State Prison at 
Joliet, where he has nearly a thousand convicts under his control. 
Mr. Perkins has had great experience in the management of 
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young delinquents, having long been at the head of the Chicago 
Reform School. Mr. Henry Cordier, for five or six years the 
efficient State Prison Commissioner of Wisconsin, went out of 
office at the close of 1869. In California there is an increasing 
interest in the reformation of convicts ; and the New York Prison 
Association continues its important labors. 


Sratistics oF Lipraries In THE Untrep Srates.—From the 
very valuable and interesting report of Mr. Justin Winsor, 
Superintendent of the Boston Public Library, to the Trustees, for 
the year 1868-9, we extract a few facts—such as our space will 
allow—that may at least direct attention to the report itself, 
which is full of information and suggestions touching the 
administration of such trusts, and is an important contribution 
to bibliothecal experience. 

With the view to gather statistics concerning the condition 
and practical working of the libraries of the country, a circular 
was issued by Mr. Winsor, soliciting replies to a series of thirty 
questions. At the date of the report (Nov. 1, 1869) returns 
had been received from over one hundred and sixty libraries. 
The subjoined table, condensed from the extended tabulated 
statement accompanying the report, and including only libraries 
containing over five thousand volumes, exhibits a few of the 
statistics gathered. As Mr. Winsor remarks: “It must be 
remembered that these returns bear different dates during the 
present year (1869), that they have been in some instances 
amended by printed reports of a later date, and are rather an 
approximation to the contemporary status of the several libra- 
ries than indicating exactly their relative condition at a given 
period. The methods of management are so various, even in 
libraries of the same aims, and the care with which statistics are 
acquired or observations recorded is so different under different 
librarians, that the answers, when received, vary widely in the 
satisfaction they give.” 

The number of the libraries enumerated in the table is eighty- 
six. Not all the libraries containing more than five thousand 
volumes are given, but the omissions are few, and, with the 
exception of the Watkinson Library at Hartford, Conn., of 
minor importance. The statistics given show that there are in 
the United States but two libraries containing over 150,000 
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volumes, namely, the Boston Public Library and the Library of 
Congress. Of libraries containing between 100,000 and 150,000 
volumes, there are four, namely, the Astor and Mercantile Libra- 
ries of New York, and the Harvard College and the Boston 
Athenzum Libraries. There are four libraries containing be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 volumes, namely, the New York State 
Library, the Yale College Library, the Union Theological Lib- 
rary of New York, and the American Antiquarian Library of 
Worcester, Mass. Of libraries containing between 25,000 and 
50,000, there are fifteen, namely, the Theological Seminary Lib- 
rary, of Andover, Mass. ; the State Library, of Maine ; the Peabody 
Institute Library, of Baltimore; Massachusetts State Library ; 
the Mercantile Library, of Cincinnati; the Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Indiana State Libraries; the Society Library, of New 
York; the Mercantile Library, of Philadelphia; the Brown 
University and Athenzum Libraries, of Providence, R. I.; the 
Atheneum Library, of Rochester, New York; the Public 
Library, of Springfield, Mass.; and the Mercantile Library, of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Boston Public Library enjoys the largest regular income, 
namely, $63,000; of which about $7,500 is derived from interest 
on a capital fund, and $55,000 from appropriation by the city 
authorities. The annual contribution from the city treasury has 
not been less than $50,000 for some years—an example of munici- 
pal liberality the like of which is not found anywhere else in this 
country. Next in point of pecuniary resources rank the Mer- 
cantile Library, of New York, with $38,000; the Mercantile 
Library, of Philadelphia, $27,324 ; the Boston Athenzum Library, 
with $22,000; the Cincinnati Public Library, with $21,000; the 
San Francisco Mercantile Library, with $20,000; and the Astor 
Library, with $15,000. 

The returns of the Boston Public Library demonstrate the 
fact that free libraries with the least possible restrictions to the 
use of books by the general public, confer the greatest benefit 
upon the community. The small number of volumes lost last year 
reported by the same library, namely, twenty, indicates how 
little risk free libraries run, under an efficient management, in 
granting the largest privileges to book-borrowers, and how well 
founded is their presumption of general integrity on the part of 
the public. 
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In a short time, the United States will be able to boast of 
several new libraries of commanding proportions, Mr, James 
Lenox, of New York, has taken the initiatory steps for the 
foundation and endowment of a library in that city that will 
immediately take rank among the first in the country. 

The liberal bequest of Dr. Rush will ensure greatly increased 
library facilities to the inhabitants of Philadelphia. Cincinnati, 
too, is to have a public library more in keeping with her growth 
than the existing one. With a new edifice capable of holding a 
quarter of a million of books, and the yearly appropriation of 
some $15,000, that city will soon have a public library of which 
she may be proud. At St. Louis, also, measures have been 
taken to build up a free public library on a large scale, 
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RatLroap. Lisrarres.—Railway corporations in this country, 
as a rule, are not remarkable for humane regard for the intellec- 
tual, moral, and material interests of their employees. But that 
they are not all guided merely by selfishness in their relations to 
the latter, is proved by the establishment within the last few 
years of several free libraries by the managers of railway. compa- 
nies for the special benefit of their servants. Among these, the 
“ Circulating and Consulting Library for the Officers and Em- 
ployees of the Boston and Albany Railroad Company ” affords 
an example well worthy of imitation by the great corporations 
of the East and West. Founded in 1868, it now numbers over 
twelve hundred volumes, all of which are gifts of friends of the 
enterprise connected with the Company. The following extracts 
from its rules and regulations will give an idea of its objects and 
management: 


Objects—To have within reach of officers and employees the best books on 
the railway system and the industrial arts, and, also, as many on the sci- 
ences and in general literature as shall be attainable. 

OrganizationA Library Committee of five shall have control of the 
library, and appoint its Librarian. Said Committee shall consist of two mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, the Clerk of the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Company, the Assistant Superintendent, and the Master-Mechanic of the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Division, who shall hold their office for one year, and until 
others are appointed in their stead. All vacancies in the Committee to be 
filled and appointments made by the Board of Directors, in such manner as 
they shall direct. 

Composition of the Library.--The library is divided into Consulting and 
Circulating departments : 

Consulting.—T he works in the Consulting Department will not be removed 
from the library without the consent of at least two members of the Library 
Committee ; but may be seen whenever the library is open, and at such 
other times as the Librarian may appoint or permit. 

Circulating.—All in the Circulating Department are for the use of every 
officer and employee of the Boston and Albany Railroad, while in its service, 
and while they comply with the rules established by the Committee. 


Rules for the Circulating Department : 

I, Not more than two volumes shall be taken at a time by any one per- 
son, nor kept more than two weeks, nor taken a second time when wanted 
by another. 

II. Any one known to the Librarian to be in the service of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Company may call when the library is open or send for 
books, in accordance with its rules. 

III, Those who cannot call will order through a Station Agent, or Head 
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of Department, and the person ordering will be held answerable to the 
Librarian for the safe return of the books. 

IV. A fine of five per cent. per day upon cost will be charged by the 
Librarian upon each book for detention beyond the prescribed time, and he 
will assess such fines for injuries or mutilations as may seem to him just, 
which must be paid before other books are delivered to the same person. 

V. The fact of taking books from the library will be understood as an 
acknowledgment of the binding force of the rules of the Committee in 
regard thereto. . 

VI. All persons out of Boston will pack their books in strong paper, and 
direct to “ Librarian, Boston and Albany Railroad Library, Boston,” writing 
plainly from whom, and name of station, and, as far as practicable, will send 
them on Tuesday of each week. Orders for books shall be answered on 
Thursday or Friday of each week. 

VII. Books in transit, either way, shall not be at the risk of the person 
sending or receiving them, when forwarded in care of a regular Baggage- 
Master. 

VIII. If any one has books or other property of the library when leaving 
the service of the Company, the value of the same shall be deducted from 

‘his wages. 


Two other libraries similar to the one described exist in this 
country, namely: The Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad Read- 


ing-Room Association, at Wellsville, Ohio, and the Vermont Cen- 
tral Railroad Library. 





2. ForeIen. 


AnnuaL MeetiIne oF THE British ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
Promotion oF Soctat Scrence.—The Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
convened at Bristol, on September 29 last, and continued in ses- 
sion until October 5, inclusive. It was very largely attended by 
members and the resident public. According to custom, the mem- 
bers, on the opening day, attended divine service in the Cathe- 
dral of the city, when the Lord Bishop of the Diocese preached 
a sermon to them. The proceedings proper were commenced in 
the evening of the same day, by an elaborate address from Sir 
Stafford Northcote, President of the Association, in which he 
dwelt upon the various social reforms calling for the attention of 
the Association, 

17 
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The mode of procedure followed during the session was the 
same as at the previous annual meetings. The proceedings were 
carried on in four separate bodies, representing the four depart- 
ments, namely, Jurisprudence, Education, Health, Economy and 
Trade. The programme assigned fixed questions to each depart- 
ment for consideration and action. Parties specially invited to 
treat of these questions were to read papers, which were to be 
open to discussion by the members of the respective departments. 
In addition to the regular papers, the reading of so-called “ volun- 
tary papers,” that is, those the preparation of which had not been 
requested, on both the questions announced in the programme 
and other subjects was permitted. 

General meetings uniting all the departments were held on 
three evenings of the session. 

The proceedings of the department meetings were opened by 
addresses by the presiding officer of each, the time of the delivery 
of which was so arranged that all the members of the Association 
could hear them. 

The opening address in the Department of Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of the Law was delivered by the President, Mr. 
G. W. Hastings. The questions proposed to this department 
were: 


1. What ought to be the legal and constitutional relations be- 
tween England and the Colonies ? 

2. What is the most expedient mode of introducing into Eng- 
land a system of public prosecution ? 

3. What ought to be the principles regulating the ownership 
and occupation of land ? 

4. Can infanticide be diminished by legislative enactments ? 

5. What have been the results of the Reformatory Schools and 
Industrial Schools Act ? 


Besides these questions, the subjects of international law, the 
abolition of capital punishment, prison labor, legislation for 
trades-unions, patent laws, the right to property of married 
women, professional crime, and the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, were considered. 

Among those who took an active part in the proceedings of 
the Jurisprudence Department were, besides the presiding officer, 
Messrs. Thomas Hare, J. E. Gorst, John Noble, F, P. Labilliere, 
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L. Fry, Sir John Bowring, Sergeant Cox, T. 8. Smith, A. Hill, and 
T. W. Saunders. 

In the Department of Education the opening address was de- 
livered by Canon Kingsley. The questions assigned to it were : 


1. Is an unsectarian scheme of education inconsistent with re- 
ligious teaching ? 

2. How may the state best promote the education of the desti- 
tute and neglected portion of the population ? 

3. In what way can the Endowed Schools Bill be worked so as 
to bring the educational endowments within the reach of all ? 


The subjects of female education, the separation of the sexes 
in education, the influence of education on crime, and the proper 
system of taxation for educational purposes, were also considered 
in this department. Besides Canon Kingsley, Canon Norris, 
Reverends F, Clay. H. De Bunsen, Dr. Rigg, E. E. Bartlett, J. 
Flint, Thomas Wildes, and Miss Mary Carpenter took a promi- 
nent part in the proceedings. 

In the Department of Health, Dr. J. A. Symonds opened the 
proceedings with an address. The questions proposed were : 


1. Can the government further beneficially interfere in the 
prevention of infectious diseases ? 

2. What legislative measures might be proposed to deal with 
cases of uncontrollable drunkenness ? 

3. Should the Contagious Diseases Act be extended to the civil 
population ? 


Besides Dr. Symonds, Drs. Budd, Hardwicke, Lankester, and 
Gairdner, and Mr. G. Godwin led the proceedings in this depart- 
ment. 

In the Department of Economy and Trade, Mr. S. Cave, M.P., 


made the opening address. The questions before this department 
were: 


1. Is it desirable that state aid should be given to emigration, 
and if so in what form ? 

2. In what respects may the administration of the Poor-law be 
improved ? 

3. How may the condition of agricultural laborers be im- 
proved ? 
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Among the other subjects considered in this department were: 
trades-unions, co-operation, the relations of capital and labor, 
pauperism and crime, the reduction of railway fares, the respon- 
sibility of railways as respects human life, and the compulsory 
examination of masters and mates in the Merchants’ Marine Ser- 
vice. : 

Besides Mr. Cave, Messrs. S. Moreley, E. S. Robinson, Dr. R. 
W. Tibbets, R. M. Torrens, Col. Grant, R.E., J. Jones, Col. Old- 
field, Canon Girdlestone, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Reverends 
T. H. Clarke and D. Lambert participated actively in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The evenings assigned for general meetings were mainly de- 
voted to public addresses by leading members of the Association. 

A novel feature of the British Social Science Congress was the 
4 Ladies’ Conference,” or meeting of the female members of the 
Association, who held separate sessions on five days. Owing to 
the adoption of the singular rule of excluding males in general, 
and reporters in special, but little transpired of the proceedings 
of this meeting. 

Mr. William Beach Lawrence, late Minister to the Court of St. 


James, was the only American who took part in the proceedings 
of the Congress proper. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of New York, addressed the Ladies’ 
Conference on the subject of the education of women for the 
medical profession. 


ReErForms IN Porutar Epucation 1x Evropr.—The history 
of mankind is replete with exemplifications of the one truth that 
the growth of political liberty keeps pace with the spread of 
intelligence, as well as of the other that political progress is 
almost invariably followed by a corresponding improvement 
in the intellectual condition of the masses. The records of 
our times are especially rich in practical illustrations of the 
favorable reaction of political reforms upon popular educa- 
tion, the main source of popular intelligence. In the lead- 
ing countries of the Old World, every onward political move 
has of late years been supplemented, so to speak, by efforts 
to promote popular instruction as the best means of con- 
solidating free institutions. Thus, in France, upon the first 
relaxation of the autocratic rule, reforms in higher education 
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were at once set on foot, and measures taken to increase the 
educational facilities of women. Upon the recent formal aban- 
donment of the absolute, for a constitutional régime, the new 
liberal ministry made haste to promise great improvements in 
elementary instruction. In Prussia, an active agitation for 
reform in the common-school system has been carried on ever 
since the inauguration of universal suffrage in the eventful year 
1866. In Austria, the adoption of a constitutional form of 
government, in consequence of the events of the same year, led 
to an entire reconstruction, on a liberal basis, of the whole sys- 
tem of elementary education. In Italy, popular education has 
also been the subject of reformatory action since 1859. 

In Great Britain, upon the passage of the Reform Bill and the 
admission of millions of new voters to participation in the gov- 
ernment under it, the defects of the existing educational system, 
which could not be relied on to produce an intelligent vot- 
ing population, became the subject. of wide-spread discussion. 
The public agitation of educational reform resulted last year 
in a movement for a national organization, which should ad- 
vocate a more liberal system of popular education before the 
country and in Parliament. A call for a public meeting 
was circulated throughout the Kingdom, and signed by no 
less than thirty-five hundred persons of every class and calling, 
including forty members of the House of Commons and several 
hundred clergymen. The meeting was held on October 12 and 
13, at Birmingham. The attendance was large, and comprised 
a very full representation of liberal British sentiment of every 
shade. Among those who took a leading part in it were Profes- 
sors H. Fawcett and Thorold Rogers, E. Potter, M.P., George 
Dixon, M.P., Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, Archdeacon Sandford, 
A. J. Mundella, M.P., Edmund Beales, Lord Campbell, Alfred 
Field, Rev. F. Barham Zincke, Captain Maxse, Hon. George 
Broderick, and other well-known public men, including the 
officers of the most powerful Trades-Unions. 

A most earnest spirit pervaded the proceedings. A “ Na- 
tional Educational League” was organized, of which all the 
signers of the call became members, and whose objects were pro- 
claimed to be: 


1. The establishment of a system which should secure the 
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education of every child in England and Wales, and under 
which, a, local authorities should be compelled to provide school 
accommodations for every child in their respective districts ; 3, 
the attendance at school of all children should be compulsory ; 
e, the cost of maintaining public schools should be raised partly 
by local and partly by national taxation, and their management 

should be entrusted to local authorities under government super- 
vision. 


2. To make all schools aided by local rates unsectarian. 


The leaders in the movement, although assured of the hearty 
sympathy and active aid of the most intelligent portion of the 
English public, appear to be fully prepared for a long and serious 
struggle before the educational reforms proposed by the League 
can be carried. Their plan of operation includes a thorough 
agitation by public lectures and the printing-press, which the 
large amount of money—some £15,000—subscribed before and 
at the Birmingham meeting will enable them to carry on, and 
the introduction of a reformatory measure in Parliament, 
embodying the programme of the League. 

According to present appearances, the agitation for educational 
reform promises to bear fruit much earlier than reform move- 
ments usually do in Great Britain. As announced in the 
Queen’s speech at the recent opening of Parliament, the Glad- 
stone Ministry will introduce an educational reform bill during 
the present session of that body. But as the announced Govern- 
ment measure will probably not go so far as the programme of 
the National Educational League, the work of the latter is not 
likely to be brought to a speedy close. 


British Mrnine Leeisitation.—The history of mining legis- 
lation in England reveals the same slow progress in reform 
that characterizes political and social life in that country in 
general, Up to 1779, the British miners were mere serfs. The 
law then in force authorized the owners of the mines to work 
their hands as many hours a day as they chose. The miners 
were sold like chattels with the mines, and punished with the 
utmost severity if they left the mine to which they belonged for 
work elsewhere. This barbarous law was somewhat modified in 
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1779, but fully abolished pnly by the passage of the acts of 1797 
and 1799. 

From the early part of this century up to the present time, the 
progress of mining legislation in England has been mainly due to 
the persistence of the powerful miners’ Trades-Unions, which ex- 
isted even before the passage of the law permitting a combi- 
nation of workingmen in 1824, and which have steadily grown in 
numbers and influence since. They first directed their efforts to 
the abolition of the system of “truck-shops” (stores kept by 
the owners of mines, where the miners were forced to buy at ex- 
orbitant rates), and they obtained a parliamentary enquiry into 
it, which resulted in its prohibition, by an act passed in 1831. 
The miners’ Unions next exerted themselves to obtain legislation 
to protect workmen from the bad ventilation of mines, and to 
prohibit the employment of women and children. The subject 
was referred, in 1834, to a parliamentary committee. The com- 
mittee recommended some amendments to the mining laws, which 
were not, however, then acted upon. It was only through the 
steady pressure of the Unions that an act was at last passed, 
in 1842, absolutely forbidding the employment underground of 
women, and of children of both sexes less than twelve years old. 
This act still left the safety of miners insufficiently provided for. 
Although unceasingly laboring for better legislative protection in 
this respect, the Unions succeeded only, in 1850, in obtaining a new 
parliamentary enquiry, which resulted in the passage of an act 
creating official inspectors, charged with the control of the sani- 
tary condition of mines. But, owing to the insufficient number 
and limited authority of the inspectors, no great change for the 
better was effected. Hence the Unions renewed their efforts 
for a more efficient Jaw. Parliamentary commissions again 
enquired into the subject in 1852 and 18538, whose labors led 
to the enactment of an improved mining law in 1855. But 
even with this the Unions had reason to be dissatisfied, and they 
started a new agitation for further reform. They succeeded, 
however, only within the last few years in getting the subject of 
the inspection of mines again before Parliament. A committee 
of enquiry was again appointed by the latter, whose labors fur- 
nished the basis for the “ Bill to Consolidate and Amend the 
Acts relating to the Regulation and Inspection of Mines,” intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons in April 
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last. As the subject of mining legislation has lately attracted 
great attention in this country, we print in the following the 
main provisions of the British law project, partly in condensed 
form and partly in extenso. 

The bill is divided into five chapters, and forty-six clauses or 
sections. The first chapter relates to the employment of women 
and children. It provides in 


Sec. 5. No child under the age of twelve years, and no woman above that age, shall be 
employed in underground labor. 

Sec. 6. No male person under sixteen and above twelve years of age shall be employed 
below ground during a period exceeding twelve hours in any twenty-four hours. 

Sec. 8. A register of all persons referred to in Sec. 6, specifying name, age, residence, 
and date of first employment, shall be kept by owners of mines. 

Src. 9. Only male persons shall be allowed to have charge of any engine, windlass, or 
gin used to carry persons to and from mines, or of any part of the machinery, ropes. chains, 
or tackle connected therewith. If the machinery for transporting persons is worked by 
steam or mechanical power, the person in charge shall be at least eighteen years of age; if 
worked by animal or manual labor, at least fifteen years. 


The second chapter relates to wages, and provides in 


Sec. 11. No wages shall be paid to any person at or within any public-house, beer or 
liquor shop. All wages shall be paid in money by the immediate employer at an oflice spe- 
cially provided for the purpose. No deduction shall be made from any wages for any ex- 
pense incurred in improving the safety of mines. 

Sec. 12. When wages are paid according to weight, measure, or gauge, the persons re- 
ceiving wages may at their own cost station one of their number at the place appointed for 
weighing, measuring, or gauging, to take an account thereof fn behalf of such persons by 
whom he is so stationed. But the person so stationed shall not be authorized to interfere 
with the weighing, measuring, or gauging; and the absence of such person shall not be a 
reason for interrupting or delaying such weighing, measuring, or gauging. The public in- 
spectors of weights and measures may, from time to time, inspect the weighing machines, 
weights, measures, and gauges used in mines. 


The third chapter relates to the safety of coal and ironstone 
mines. It provides in 


xc. 13. After the commencement of this act, the owner or agent of a coal and iron- 
stone mine shall not employ any person in such mine, or permit any person to be in such 
mine for the purpose of employment therein, unless there are in communication with every 
seam of such mine for the time being at work at least two shafts or outlets, separated by 
natural strata of not less than ten feet in breadth, by which shafts or outlets distinct 
means of ingress and egress are available to the persons employed in such seam, whether 
such two shafts or outlets belong to the same mine, or one or more of them belong to an- 
other mine. 

Provided that such separation shall not be deemed incomplete by reason only that 
openings through the strata between the two shafts or outlets have been made for tempo- 
rary purposes of ventilation, drainage, or otherwise. 

This section shall not apply to opening a new mine for the purpose of searching for or 
proving minerals, or to any working for the purpose of making a communication be- 
tween two or more shafts, so long as not more than twenty persons are employed below 
ground at any one time in the whole of the different seams in connection with each shaft 
in such new mine or such working. 

Sxc. 14. Every award made in pursuance of any act repealed by this act, in consequence 
of which award an owner was exempted from the foregoing provision with respect to shafts 
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or outlets, or-was allowed time for providing the same, shall have the same effect as if it 
had been made in pursuance of like provisions in this act. 

~rc. 15. Unless a mine be divided into separate districts or panels, in such manner that 
each separate district or panel has at least one independent intake (or passage for the 
supply of air to it from the downcast shaft or main air-way), and at least one independent 
return air-way (or passage for the current of air from the district or panel) to the main 
return or air-way or upcast shaft (at which is the exit for the return air), not more than 
one hundred persons shall be employed at the same time in such mine, or be in such mine 
for the purpose of employment therein. 

Provided that— 

(1.) The air for supplying two or more districts or panels may be taken together in one 
intake (or passage) for such distance from the shaft as may, upon application being made, 
be allowed by the Secretary of State. 

(2.) The currents of air returning from two or more districts or panels may be allowed to 
join at such place as the Secretary of State may, upon application being made, consider 
desirable for the purpose of allowing such currents to mix before coming within reach of 
the flame of a ventilating furnace or otherwise. 

Where a mine's divided into such separate districts or panels, not more than one hun- 
dred persons shall be employed, or be for the purpose of employment in any separate dis- 
trict or panel. 

Sec. 16. If any owner or agent acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any of 
the foregoing provisions with respect to shafts, outlets, districts, and panels, he shall be 
guilty of an offence against thisact. Any of Her Majesty's superior courts of law or equity, 
whether any other proceedings have or have not been taken, may, upon the application of 
the Attorney-General, acting in behalf of the Secretary of State, prohibit by injunction the 
working of any mine in which any person is employed, or is permitted to be for the pur- 
pose of employment, in contravention of the foregoing provisions with respect to shafts, 
outlets, districts, and panels, and may award such costs in the matter of the injunction as 
the court thinks just ; but this section shall be without prejudice to any other remedy per- 
mitted by law for enforcing the provisions of this act. 

Src. 17. No person shall be precluded by any agreement from doing such acts as may be 
necessary for providing a second shaft or outlet to a mine, or dividing the mine into dis- 
tricts or panels, where the same is required by this act, or be liable under any agreement 
to any penalty or forfeiture for doing such acts as may be necessary in order to comply 
with the provisions of this act with respect to shafts, outlets, districts, or panels. 

Sec. 18. The following regulations shall be observed in every coal and ironstone mine 
by the owner and agent thereof. 

(1.) An amount of ventilation shall be constantly produced in every coal and ironstone 
mine adequate to dilute and render harmless noxious gases to such an extent that the work- 
ing-places of the pits, levels, and workings of every such mine, and the travelling roads to 
and from such working-places, shall be in a fit state for working and passing therein. 

Provided that the court may dismiss any charge for acting in contravention of this rule, 
if satisfied that all reasonable precautions have been taken by the owner, agent, or person 
who is so charged. 

(2.) All entrances to any place not in actual course of working and extension, and sus- 
pected to contain dangerous gas of any kind, shall be properly fenced across the whole 
width, so as to prevent access thereto. 

(3.) In every working approaching any place where there is likely to be an accumulation 
of gas, no lamp or light shall be used other than a safety-lamp. 

(4.) Whenever safety-lamps are required by these regulations or by the special rules (in 
this act mentioned) to be used, they shall not be used until they have been first examined 
and securely locked by a competent person or persons duly authorized for this purpose. 

(5.) In any mine or part of a mine in which safety-lamps are required by the special rules 
to be used, no person shall use powder or other explosive or inflammable substance for the 
purpose of blasting or of getting coal or ironstone, except to the extent and in the manner 
authorized by the special rules. 

(6.) Where a place is likely to contain a dangerous accumulation of water, the working 
approaching such place shall not exceed six feet in width, and there shall be constantly 
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kept at sufficient distance, not being less than five yards in advance, at least one bore-hole 
near the centre of the working, and sufficient flank bore-holes on each side. 

(7.) Every underground plane on which persons travel, which is self-acting or worked by 
an engine, windlass, or gin, shall be provided (if exceeding fifty yards in length), with 
some proper means of signalling between the stopping places and the ends of the plane, and 
shall be provided in every case, at one side or the other of such plane, at intervals of not 
more than twenty yards, either with sufficient man-holes (or places of refuge), or with a 
space (for a place of refuge) of sufficient length and of at least three feet in width between 
the wagons running on the tram-road in the plane and one side or the other of the plane, 
which man-holes or space shall be constantly kept clear. 

(8.) Every level or incline plane where the load is drawn by a horse or other animal 
shall be provided, at one side or other of the plane, at intervals of not more than fifty 
yards, either with sufficient man-holes or with a space of sufficient length and of at least 
three feet {in width between the wagons running on the tram-road in the plane and one side 
‘or the other of such plane, which man-holes or space shall be constantly kept clear. 

(9.) Every shaft or pit which is out of use, or used only as an air-pit, shall Be securely 
fenced. 

(10.) Every working and pumping pit or shaft shall be properly fenced, but this shall not 
be taken to forbid the temporary removal of the fence for the purpose of repairs or other 

perations, if proper precautions are used. 

*(11.) Every working and pumping pit or shaft, where the natural strata are not safe, 
shall be securely cased or lined or otherwise made secure. . 

(12.) Every working pit or shaft shall be provided with some proper means of commu- 
nicating distinct and definite signals from the bottom of the shaft to the surface, and from 
the surface to the bottom of the shaft. 

(18.) A sufficient cover overhead shall be used when lowering or raising persons in every 
working pit or shaft, except where it is worked by a windlass or gin, or where the person 
is employed about the pump or work of repair in the shaft, or where a written exemption 
is given by the inspector of the district. 

(14.) A single linked chain shall not be used for lowering or raising persons in any work- 
ing pit or shaft, except for the short coupling chain attached to the cage or load. 

(15.) There shall be attached to the drum of every machine used for lowering or raising 
persons, flanges or horns, projecting sufficiently to prevent the rope from slipping off the 
drum. 

(16.) There shall be attached to every machine worked by steam, water, or mechanical 
power, and used for lowering or raising persons, an adequate break, and also a proper indi- 
cator (in ‘addition to any mark on the rope), which shows to the person who works the 
machine the position of the cage or load in the pit or shaft. 

(17.) Every part of the machinery used in,or about the mine near to which persons are 
liable to be employed, or to pass in the course of their employment in or about the mine, and 
which may be dangerous to such persons, shall be securely fenced go far as practicable. 

(18.) Every steam-boiler shall be provided with a proper steam-gauge and water-gauge, 
to show respectively the exact pressure of steam, and the exact height of water in the 
boiler, and with a proper safety-valve. 

(19.) A barometer and thermometer shall be placed mins ground, in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, near the entrance to the mine. 

If the owner or agent of a coal and ironstone mine acts in contravention of any of the 
foregoing regulations, he shall be guilfy of an offence against this act. 

Src. 19. If any person does any of the following things, namely’: 

(1.) Being in any place where a safety-lamp is required by this act, or by the special rules 
to be used, unlocks or wilfully damages any safety-lamp, or uses any safety-lamp which he 
knows to be defective. 

(2.) Wilfully damages, or, without proper authority, removes any fence, fencing, or 
casing, provided in compliance with this act. 

(3.) Wilfully damages, or, without proper authority, removes or renders useless any 
means of signalling, signal cover, chain, flange, horn, break, indicator, steam-gauge, water- 
gauge, safety-valve, barometer, or thermometer, or other thing in any coal and ironstone 
mine, provided in pursuance of this act. 
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(4.) Places anything in any place of refuge so as to prevent proper access thereto. 

(5.) Fails to observe such directions with respect to working as may be given to him 
with a view to comply with the regulations respecting working contained in this act or in 
the special rules—he shall be guilty of an offence against this act. 

The third chapter also provides for the establishment of such rules for the conduct and 
guidance of the persons acting in the management of mines, or employed: in or about them, 
as may appear best calculated to provide for the safety of the persons so employed. Such 
rules, when established, shall be observed as if they were enacted in this act. Copies ot 
such rules shall be forwarded to the Secretary of State, who may propose modifications to 
the owners. If the latter do not accept the modifications of the Secretary of State, the mat- 
ter shall be settled by arbitration. The owners and the Secretary of State shall have power 
to propose amendments to such rules, which, in the case of the former, shall be valid only 
with the approbation of the latter. Due publicity must be given to such rules. Arbitrators 
shall be appointed by the owners of mines and the Secretary of State, through the inspectors 
as his agents. Each party shall appoint one arbitrator. The two arbitrators shall elect 
an umpire. Neither the arbitrators nor the umpire shall be interested in the mine which 
is the subject of arbitration. 

The third chapter further provides for the procedure in cases of opening and abandon- 
ment of mines. Notice must be given within two months of the commencement, recom- 
mencement, abandonment, or recontinuance of any mine to the inspector of the district. 
Where any mine is abandoned, or the working thereof diseontinued, the owner shall cause 
the same to be securely fenced. 

Where, in any mine or any works, above or below ground, connected with any mine, loss 
of life or any serious personal injury oecurs from any cause whatever, the owner or agent 
shall notify the inspector of the district of the fact, specifying the probable cause of the 
accident, and the number of persons killed and injured. 


The fourth chapter relates to inspection. It provides in 


SE~. 31. The Secretary of State may, from time to time, appoint any fit persons to be in- 
spectors of mines, and assign them their duties, and may award them such salaries as the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury may approve, and may remove such inspectors. 

Sec. 32. Any person who practises or acts as a land agent, or as a manager, viewer, or 
agent, or mining engineer, or valuer of mines, or arbitrator in any differences arising be- 
tween owners of mines, or is otherwise employed in or about any mine, shall not act as 
an inspector of mines under this act. 

Sec. 33. An inspector under this act shall have power to do all or any of the following 
things, namely: 

(1.) To enter, inspect, and examine any mine, and the works and machinery belonging 
thereto, at all reasonable times by day and night, but so as not to impede orobstruct the 
working of the said mine. 

(2.) To examine into and make enquiry respecting the state and condition of any mine, 
and the works and machinery connected therewith, and (in the case of a coal and ironstone 
mine) the ventilation of the mine, and the mode of lighting or using lights in the same, and 
all matters and things connected with or relating to the safety of the persons employed in 
or about the coal and ironstone mine. 

(3.) To make such examination and enquiry as may be necessary to ascertain whether 
the provisions of this act, relating to matters above ground or below ground, are complied 
with in the case of any mine. 

(4.) To exercise such other powers as are conferred by any part of this act, or as may be 
necessary for carrying this act into effect. 

Every person who wilfully obstructs any inspector in the execution of this act, and 
every owner and agent who refuses or neglects to furnish to the inspector the means neces- 
sary for making any entry, inspection, examination, or enquiry under this act, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this act. 

Src. 34, If in any respect (which is not provided against by any express provision of 
this act, or by any special rule) any inspector find any coal and ironstone mine, or any 
part thereof, or any matter, thing, or practice in or connected with any such mine, to be 
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dangerous or defective, so as in his opinion to threaten or tend to the bodily injury of any 
person, such inspector may give notice, in writing, thereof, to the owner or agent of the 
mine, and shall state in such notice the particulars in which he considers such mine, or 
any part thereof, or any matter, thing, or practice, to be dangerous or defective, and require 
the same to be remedied. The inspector shall also report the same to the Secretary of 
State. If the owner or agent objects to remedy the matter complained of, he may, within 
twenty days after receiving notice, send his objection in writing to the Secretary of State, 
whereupon the matter shall be determined by arbitration. 

Sxc. 35. The owner or agent of every mine shall keep an accurate map or plan of the 
workings of such mine, showing the workings up to, at least, six months previously. 

Sxc. 36. Where any mine is abandoned, or the working thereof discontinued, the owner 
of such mine shall, within three months thereafter, send to the Secretary of State an accu- 
rate map or plan showing the workings and boundaries of such mine, up to the time of its 
abandonment or discontinuance. 

Sec. 37. Every inspector shall make an annual report to the Secretary of State or com- 
munication to Parliament. 


The fifth chapter relates mainly to coroner’s inquests on 
deaths occurring in mines, and to the penalties under the provi- 
sions of the act. It provides in 


Sxzc. 38. Ali inquests shall be held in the presence of an inspector, or some other repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of State, who shall watch the proceedings, and shall be at liberty 
to examine any witness. Where evidence is given at an inquest, at which an inspector is 
not present, of any neglect causing or contributing accidents, or of any defect about the 
mine requiring a remedy, the coroner shall notify the inspector of the district of this evi- 
dence. No person having a personal interest in, or employed in, or in the management of 
any mine in which an accident has occurred, shall be qualified to sit on a coroner’s jury. 

Sec. 39. Every owner and every agent who is guilty of an offence against the act shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds for each offence, and, if the inspector 
has given a written notice of the offence, to a further penalty not exceeding one pound for 
every day after such notice that such offence continues to be committed. 

Every person, other than aforesaid, employed in or about a mine, who is guilty of an 
offence against this act, or is guilty of any act or omission which, in the case of an owner 
or agent, would be an offence against this act, shall be liable, in the discretion of the court, 
to a penalty not exceeding two pounds, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
a period not exceeding three months. 

Every person who is guilty of any contravention of or non-compliance with any provi- 
sion of this act, which contravention or non-compliance is not expressly declared to be an 
offence, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds for each offence. 

Sec. 40. Offences of these acts shall be tried before justices of the peace. 

Src. 41. A person who is the owner or agent of any mine, or the father, son, or brother 
of such owner or agent, shall not act in any judicial capacity in the trial of offences against 
the act. 

Sec. 42. The Secretary of State may, if he think fit, direct the fines imposed under the 
act to be distributed to the person or persons injured by accidents, or their relatives, pro- 
vided that such person or persons did not contribute to occasion the accident. 


Coneress oF British Trapres-Unions.—The second annual 
congress of “Trade Councils ” and “ Trade Societies ” was held 
in the last week of August last at Birmingham, England. Its 
sessions extended over six days. Representatives of the Unions 
of basket-makers, coopers and case-makers, carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, workers in iron and steel, coal and iron- 
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miners, glass-makers and glass-cutters, house-painters, lace- 
makers, bakers, potters, and other trades were present from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Among the delegates were 
nearly all the well-known workingmen’s leaders. The work of 
the Congress was defined beforehand in a programme, according 
to which the following questions were considered: 1. Justifica- 
tion of Trades-Unions; 2. Legislation, Trades-Unions, and the 
Report of the Parliamentary Commission; 3. Trades-Unions, 
Political Economy, and Foreign Competition; 4. Is Reduction of 
the Hours of Labor beneficial to the Nation ? 5. Limitation of the 
Number of Apprentices; 6. Strikes and their Cause and Effects ; 
7. The Necessity of assimilating the Factory Act and Workshop 
Bills of 1867; 8. How far will Co-operative Production and 
Industrial Partnership assist in settling the conflicting Interests 
of Capital and Labor? 9. The Absolute Necessity of Trades- 
Wnionists having Representatives at the Meetings of the Social 
Science Congress; 10. Primary Education; 11. The best Means 
to secure Direct Representation of Labor in the Commons 
House of Parliament; 12. The Necessity of Working-Class 
Newspapers, and the best Means of their Establishment. 

The proceedings comprised the reading of papers, discussion 
upon them, and the voting of resolutions expressing the sense 
of the Congress. Nearly all of the papers were able produc- 
tions, remarkable for soberness of thought and moderation of 
expression. No ultra theories, such as find utterance at the 
labor congresses of the United States and Continental Eu- 
rope, were propounded, nor any revolutionary remedies pro- 
posed. On the subject of trades-unions, and their econo- 
mic and legal relations, the views advanced were, as could be 
expected, not free from bias. But even in this connection 
no unreasonable demands were made by the Congress. While 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the recommendations of the 
majority of the Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry instituted 
in consequence of the Sheffield outrages, nothing more was asked 
than the full abrogation of the combination laws, and the legal 
protection for the funds of the trades-unions. Moreover, 
courts of arbitration, such as already exist in a number of English 
manufacturing districts for the settlement of disputes between 
employers and employees, were strongly endorsed as the best 
means of preventing strikes and lock-outs, which were recognized 
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as justifiable only in extreme cases of wrong to the labor- 
interest. The sentiment of the Congress was also very strongly 
in favor of productive co-operation and industrial partnerships, 
as affording the surest methods for reconciling the conflicts of 
labor and capital. In connection with this subject, the very 
sensible proposition was urged to employ part of the accumu- 
lated funds of the trades-unions in co-operative enterprises. 
The necessity of improving the intellectual condition of the 
British working population was emphatically recognized, and a 
resolution in favor of free, national, unsectariam, and compulsory 
education passed. The importance of relieving the country 
from the surplus of labor by making the vast amount of 
waste land in the United Kingdom available for production, 
and by emigration, was intelligently discussed. A resolution 
was adopted in favor of eight hours as a legal day’s work, 
but this claim was not, as in the United States, coupled with 
a demand for the same wages as under the ten-hours’ system. 
On the contrary, the speakers on the subject urged the necessity 
of leaving the rate of wages to the law of supply and demand. 
On the subject of apprenticeships, the action of the Congress 
was less reasonable than in most other respects. A resolution 
was passed justifying the efforts of trades-unions to limit the 
number of apprenticeships in trades where the supply is in 
excess of the demand. But even from this a considerable por- 
tion of the Congress dissented. One of the most gratifying 
features of the proceedings was the unhesitating exposure, by 
some of the most influential members, of the excessive prevalence 
of intemperance, and the evils arising from it, among the laboring 
classes, and the urgent appeals to them to reform their habits. 


SraTIsTIcs OF THE PEopPLE’s Banks or GErmMANy.—In the first 
number of this JourNAL, an account of the history, organization, 
and management of the People’s Banks of Germany was given, 
together with a table showing their growth from 1859 up to 
the close of 1867, together with an exhibit of the business of 
the largest and most flourishing of these co-operative institutions. 
The annual report for 1868, of Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch, the Actuary 
of the “ Association of People’s Banks,” which appeared only 
last summer, enables us to furnish further interesting information 
regarding them, 
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The report shows that the number of People’s Banks, which 
was thirteen hundred and four at the end of 1867, increased to 
fifteen hundred and fifty-eight in 1868. The number of stock- 
holders, which was nearly three hundred thousand in 1867, now 
largely exceeds that number. As stated in our former article on 
the subject, the Bureau of the “ Association of People’s Banks,” 
of which Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch is the chief, receives regular 
reports from only a portion of the co-operative banks known to 
be in existence. The following table taken from the report 
shows the number of ‘banks which have reported to the Bureau 
from 1859 up to 1868, with the number of their stockholders 
and the amount of their active and reserve capital, deposits 
received, of loans contracted and loans made to stockholders in 
each of the years named : 








| 


Number| Number | Active Amount of Amount of | Amount of 


Year. of oO and Reserve Deposits Loans | Loans made to 
Banks. | Members. | Capital. Received. (Contracted. Members. 


| 
| 





Thalers. Thalers. Thalers. Thalers, 

1859 80 18.676 276,846 512,350 501,795 4,131,436 
1860 133 31,603 528,857 1,322,893 1,069,833 8,478,489 
1861 188 48,760 907,213 2,649,036 1,983,441 16,876,009 
1862 243 69,202 1,332,438 2,747,577 3,441,033 23,674,261 
1863 339 99,175 2,021,250 8,416,220 5,641,820 33,917,848 
1864 445 135,013 3,252,757 5,355,265 |. 7,401,317 48,147,495 
1865 498 169,595 4,852,558 6,502,197 | 11,154,179 67,569,903 
1866 532 193,712 6,329,504 8,726,518 | 11,169,011 85,010,145 
1867 570 219,358 | 7,507,085 | 11,378,570 | 13,311,669 | 111,252,134 
1868 666 256,837 | 10,231,457 | 16,221,592 | 17,487,445 | 189,247,793 





























It appears from this table that, with a capital of 10,231,457 
thalers, 16,221,592 thalers in deposits, and 17,487,445 thalers 
of borrowed money, the six hundred and sixty-six banks re- 
porting to the Bureau made advances in 1868 to the aggregate 
amount of 139,247,793 thalers. Were the corresponding results 
of the rest of the fifteen hundred and fifty-eight banks actually 
in existence known, it would probably appear that the working 
classes of Germany received advances through the agency of 
the People’s Banks to an amount exceeding two hundred millions 
of thalers. 

The statistieal exhibit, printed on the next page, of the 
twenty-two leading People’s Banks, which with two exceptions 
are the same as those given in the similar table in our first 
number, shows a growing prosperity with hardly any exception. 
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The report of Mr. Schulze-Delitzsch relates not only to co- 
operative banks, but also to other co-operative associations in 
Germany. Besides the former, it enumerates two hundred and 
thirty-six Raw Material, Trade, Magazine, and Productive Asso- 
ciations, and five hundred and fifty-five Associations of Con- 
sumption. The total number of co-operative associations of every 
description in Germany. and the German Provinces in Austria 
the report estimates at twenty-six hundred, with a membership 
of nearly one million, a capital of their own of at least fifteen 
millions, and an additional working capital derived from loans of 
forty millions. In no other country has co-operation obtained so 
firm a foothold, and contributed so much to the material well- 
being of the working classes. 


Tue Natronat Association oF GERMAN Economists, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lazor Coneress.—A “ National Association of Economists” has 
been in existence in Germany since 1858. In its ranks are found 
the most distinguished social scientists in that country. Its ob- 
jects are identical with those of the British and American Social 
Science Associations. The Association of Economists has contri- 
buted largely to social progress in Germany by inducing legisla- 
tion abolishing the guild system and other restrictions upon labor; 
establishing freedom of domiciliation; removing unjust obstruc- 
tions to marriage; extending the right of association ; modifying 
the system of indirect taxation ; suppressing transit dues, river- 
tolls, and other hindrances to the free flow of commerce ; intro- 
ducing the metric system of weights and measures, and reform- 
ing the mail and telegraph service. 

The eleventh annual meeting or Congress of the German Asso- 
ciation took place in the first week of September last, at May- 
ence, under the presidency of Dr. Karl Braun, a prominent mem- 
ber of the North German Parliament. Among the members 
present were Professors Gneist, Prince-Smith, Lammers, Boeh- 
mert, Emminghaus, Faucher, and Dietzel, Messrs. Schulze-De- 
litzsch, Bamberger, Meyer, Dorn, Michaelis, Rickert, Weber, 
Wolff, Count Bethusy-Hue, and other well-known economists. 

The method of procedure followed by the Association is pecu- 
liar to it. At each session certain subjects are formally referred 
to a corresponding number of committees, which enquire into, 

18 
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and prepare elaborate reports upon them for the next session. 
The sessions are devoted to reading, discussing, and taking 
action upon these reports. The subjects brought before the Con- 
gress at Mayence, in accordance with this practice, were: 1. 
The Legal Relations of Joint Companies; 2. Public Charity, and 
Legislation relating thereto; 3. Methods of Contracting, and 
Forms of Public Loans; 4. Liability of the Owners of Industrial 
Enterprises, including Mines, Manufactures, Railroads and other 
Common Carriers, in Accidents causing Damage to Persons or 
Property. 

On the first question, Dr. Alexander Meyer, of Breslau, made the 
regular report. The result of the deliberations of the Congress 
upon it was a declaration against the right of the state to con- 
trol the development of joint-stock companies, by making their 
formation dependent upon its authorization. The report upon 
the second question was presented by Prof. Boehmert, of Zurich. 
Its conclusions, which pronounced against the right of any needy 
member of the community to public charity, and against taxation 
for charitable purposes, led to an exhaustive discussion, the re- 
sult of which was the recommittal of the question to a committee 
of five, with instructions to report at the next session. Professor 
Emminghaus read the report on the third question. After its 
discussion, the Congress declared the necessity of special legisla- 
tive regulation of the issue of premium and lottery loans. Dr. 
Braun submitted the report on the fourth question. The Con- 
gress voted that new legislation was required relative to the lia- 
bility of the owners of manufactories and mines, and of common 
carriers for damages from accidents. 

The InrerNatTIonaL SratisticaL Concress held its seventh 
session in the second week of September last, at the Hague. It 
was attended by official delegates of nearly all the governments 
of Europe, as well as by a representative of the United States 
Government, which had not been represented at the last session 
at Florence. As at the preceding sessions, the subjects brought 
before the Congress, in accordance with the programme, were 
considered first in the usual five sections or committees, and sub- 
sequently in pleno. In the section for the Theory and Applica- 
tion of Statistics, the proper limitation, the methodology and 
graphic method of statistics; the statistics of still-born children, 
and the methods of computing mortality tables, formed the sub- 
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jects of deliberation. The section for Judicial and Commercial 
Statistics considered the methods for obtaining the statistics of 
courts of justice, of gratuitous legal assistance to the poorer 
classes, of mortmain, of bankruptcies, and of joint-stock com- 
panies. The section for Finance and Banks occupied itself with 
the methods of cadastral statistics, and of the statistics of land- 
banks (erédits fonciers), public revenues, taxation, communal re- 
venues, and general banking statistics. The fourth section for 
Commerce and Fisheries deliberated upon the improvement of 
the statistics of exports, and sweet-water and salt-water fisheries. 
The fifth section for Colonial Statistics devoted itself to the con- 
sideration of plans for obtaining accurate statistics from the 
colonial possessions of European powers. ‘In the plenum, resolu- 
tions in accordance with the reports of the sections were adopt- 
ed, making recommendations to the several governments upon 
each of the subjects named. 

The InrernationaL Lasor Concress met in September, at 
Basle, Switzerland. Seventy-two delegates, representing working- 
men’s associations of the leading countries of Europe and of the 
United States, attended. The continental element was largely in 
the ascendency. Strikes and the tenure of real property were 
the principal subjects considered by the Congress. In relation to 
both, the most extreme views prevailed. Strikes were proclaimed 
as the sovereign remedy for the wrongs of the laboring classes 
at the hands of capitalists, and its universal adoption recom- 
mended. In regard to the land question, the Congress voted, by 
a large majcrity, in favor of the tenure of all landed property in 
common by all the members of the community, thus going a step 
even beyond communism, Altogether, an extraordinary amount 
of folly and recklessness was exhibited at the Congress, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


ADOPTED, IN BOSTON, OCTOBER 4, 1865; AMENDED OCTOBER 13, 1869. 


ArticiE I. This Society shall be called the American Social Science 
Association, 


II. It shall include four departments: the first, of Education; the 
second, of Health; the third, of Finance; the fourth, of Jurisprudence. 


III. It shall be administered by a President, Treasurer, and Secretary ; 
an Executive Committee, charged with general supervision ; four Depart- 
ment Committees, established by the Executive Committee, charged with 
the supervision of their respective departments; and such local commit- 
tees as may be established by the Executive Committee at different points 
to serve as branch associations. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman of each of the Departments, and ten Direc- 
tors, with power to fill vacancies. 

The President, Treasurer, Secretary, and Directors shall be chosen 
annually on the second Wednesday of October, and shall hold office till 
their successors are chosen. The President shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The Chairmen of the Department and Local Com- 
mittees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective committees. 


IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum, not exceeding 
ten dollars, as shall be fixed at the annual meeting. Any person may be- 
come a life-member, exempt from assessments, on payment of one hun- 
dred dollars. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and 
exempted from the payment of assessments. 


V. The Executive Committee shall have sole power to call and conduct 
General Meetings, and to publish the transactions and other documents 
of the Association. The Department Committees shall have power to 
call and conduct Department Meetings. 


VI. No amendments of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, and with public notice of the proposed amendments, 





LIST OF NEW MEMBERS. 


Tue following persons have joined the Association since 


June last: 


John Adriance, 
Henry T. Anthony, 
John Armstrong, 
D. G. Bacon, 

H. R. Baltzer, 

Dr. William J. Baner, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, 
Francis C. Barlow, 
Samuel T. Barlow, 
F. A. P. Barnard, 
Hiram Barney, 

N. M. Beckwith, 

H. W. Bellows, 

C. Bernacki, 
Leopold Bierwirth, 
Dr. N. Bishop, 
Philip Bissinger, 
Charles F. Blake, 
George Bliss, Jr., 
W. B. Bonn, 
Vincenzo Botta, 
J.H. Boynton, 

J. Crosby Brown, 
James M. Brown, 
Samuel Brown, 
Thomas Burke, 
Charles Butler, 

Dr. Alfred L. Carroll, 
James C. Carter, 
William F. Cary, 
John H. Cheever, 
8. B. Chittenden, 

8. B. Chittenden, Jr., 
W. G. Choate, 
Charles Collins, 
George J. Cook, 
Edward Cooper, 
Edwin M. Cox, 
James E. Crane, 
Dr. John J. Crane, 
Royal 8. Crane, 

D. G. Crosby, 
Charles M. Dacosta, 
Edward F. Davison, 
H. F. Dimock, 


NEW YORK. 


D. B. Eaton, 
Leopold Eidlitz, 

Dr. Louis Elsberg, 
Benjamin H. Field, 
David Dudley Field, 
Dudley Field, 
Francis Forbes, 
Aaron Frank, 
William C. Gilman, 
H. W. Gray, 

R. 8. Guernsey, 

E. F. Hall, 

H. B. Hammond, 
Roswell D. Hatch, 
William J. Hayes, 
Christian von Hesse, 
A. 8. Hewitt, 

Dr. H. von Holst, 
Sheppard Homans, 
Frank E. Howe, 

Dr. E. D. Hudson, 
Richard M. Hunt, 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
William Jay, 
Samuel G. Jelliffe, 
Alvin J. Johnson, 
George Jones, 
Thomas Kinnicutt, 
Charles H. Kitchell, 
Dr. E. Krackowizer, 
William Kuttruff, 
T. S. Lambert, 
Thomas Le Clear, 


Montague R. Leverson, ° 


—— Lewis, 

Charles H. Marshall, 
William C. Martin, 
George B. Mead, 
Thomas B. Merrick, 
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